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The Britifti Colonies in tha Weft Indies. 


BOOK IV. 

PRESENT INHABI.TANTS. 


CHAP. I. 

Summary account of the Inhabitants of the feveral IJlands . — 
Clajfes. — Emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland . — • 
Predominant charaSler of the European ref dents. — Creoles 
or Natives. — Effebl of climate.,-— CharaSler of the Creole 
Women and Children. — Of the people of Colour^ and 
their Afferent tribes or cafs.— Limitations and refriblions on 
the Mulattoes and native Blacks of free condition. — Their 
chamber at lengthy concluding with an Ode to the S^blc 
Venus. 

T H E prefent ftate of the population Jh the BritiHi Well 
Indies appears, on a fumpiaiy of the feveral Accounts 
given in former parts of this work? to be a's follows, viz. 

VoL. II, B Jamaica 
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Whites, 


Blacks. 

IV. 

Jamaica - - - 

30,000 

— 

250,000 


Barbadoes 

16,167 

— 

62,115 


Grenada - - - 

1,000 

— 

23,926 


St. Vincent 

1,450 

— 



Dominica 

1,236 

— 

j 4,967 


Antigua - - - 

2,590 

— 

37,808 


Montferat 

1,300 

— 

' 10,000 


Nevis - i - 

' 1,000 

— 

8,420 


St. Chriftopher’s - 

1,900 

— 

20.435 


Virgin Ifles 

1,200 

— 

9,000 


Bahamas - - - 

2,000 

— 

2,241 


Bermudas 

5,462 

— 

4.919 


Total - - 

(> 5 > 3°5 

— 

455,684 


There is likewife. 

in each of 

the 

Iflands, a confi- 


derable number of perfons, of mixed blood, and Native 
Blacks, of free condition. In Jamaica they are reckoned, as 
we have fliewn, at ten thoufand j and I have rcafon to believe 
they do not fall fliort of the fame number in all the other 
Iflands colIe< 3 :iveIy taken. The whole inhabitants therefore 
may properly be divided into four great clafles. i. Euro- 
pean Whites; 2. Creole or Native Whites; 3. Creoles of 
mixed blood, and free Native Blacks ; 4. Negroes in a llate 
of flavery. I fhall treat of each clafs feparatcly ; premiling, 
however, that there are perfons not comprehended in either 
tlafs ; fuch as emigrants from North America, and a cOnfi- 
derable hody of Jews. In Jamaica, the latter enjoy alinoft 
every privilege poffeflcd by, Ae Chriftian Whites, excepting 
X only 
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only the right of voting at ele<fl*ons ; of being returned to ferve • C*H A P. 
in the aficmbly, and of holding any office of magirt:racy(| but I* 
they have the liberty of purchafing* and holding lands, as freely 
as any other people*; and they are likewife allowed the publick 
exercife of their religion ; for which purpofe th^y have erefted 
two or more fynagogues ; and I have not heard that Jamaica 
has had any reafod to repent of her liberality towards them. 

As, however, thdy differ but little in manners and cuftoms 
from the rell of their nation which are* difperfed in all the 
countries of Europe, I ffiall pafs them by, without further 
lietail. The other White Inhabitants, not comprehended in 
this enumeration, are too few to merit particular notice (a). 

It may reafonably be fuppofed that»moft of the natives of 
Europe who emigrate to the Weft Indies, remove thither with 
the hope of receiving greater encouragement to their abilities 

(a) The following account of the White Inhabitants, Free-Negroes, and 
Slaves, in the French Weft Indies, may fenre to gratify curiofity. It is taken 
from the authority of Monf. Neckar ; but I have reafon to think that the Negro 


Slaves arc nearly doubled in the French Iflands fince this account was taken. 

Whites. Free Blacks, &c. Slaves. 

St. Domingo, in 1779 - - 32,650 — 7,055 — 849,098 

Martinico, in 1776 - - - 11,619 ““ 2,892 — • 71,268 

Guadaloupe, in 1779 - - 13,261 — 1,382 — 85,327 

St. Lucia, in 1776 - - - 2,397 “ *>05° — 10 j 752 

Tobago, fuppofed to be nearly I _ „ , 

the lame as St. Lucia "*’397 - 1,050 ~ 10,75! 

Cayenne, in 1780 - - - 1,358 — — — 10,539 

63,682 — . 13,429 — ^437,736 

B 2 and 
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BOOK ♦and,induftry than has offered at home. Vet let it not be 
IV. fmagiaed that the major, or even any coniiderable part, of 
them are defperate and needy adventurers, who feek refuge 
from a prifon, or expatriate themfelves ia the fond idea of 
living luxurioirfly without labour. Thefe Iflands give but lit- 
tle countenance to idlenefs, nor offer any alylum to vagabonds 
and fugitives. Many of the Britifb Colonies were originally 
compofed of men who fought, in the wildernelles of the New 
World, the peaceably enjoyment of thofe natural or fuppofed 
rights of which they were deprived in their native country. 
I extend this defeription to perfons of oppolite political fenti-;, 
ments and connedtions, to loyaliffs as well as republicans : for 
it is hoped that fome of each party were men whofe principles 
were honeft, though their condudt might have been wrong. 
The advocates of loyalty fought refuge chiefly in Barbadoes, 
and many of the adherents of Cromwell, after the reftoration 
of Charles II. found protedlion in Jamaica. At prefent, 
among the numbers whom accident or choice condudls to the 
Britifli Weft Indies, the Juniors in the learned profelTions of 
liiw, phylic, and divinity, conftitute a coniiderable body. 
Thefe men ought to be, and, generally fpeaking, really are, 
perfons of education and morals. Few places afford greater 
encouragement to the firft and fecond of thefe employments 
and, as ability is feftered and called forth by exercife, no part 
of the Britilli dominion has, in my opinion, produced abler 
men In either (in proportion to their number) than thefe 
iflands. Local prejudice, and bigotry towards great names, 
may ‘perhaps incline fome perfons to difpute this affertion;. 
but, prejuSice and bigotry apart, it will be found, I believe, 
9^ that 



that Nature has diftributed the gifts of genius more eqqjilly ,CiI 
and generally than is commonly imagined: it is cultivation 
and &vour that ripen and bring them to perfedlion. The Bri- 
tifh Navy and Army likewUe contribute confiderably to the 
augmentation of the White Lihabitants. Individuals in both 
thele profeffions, either from the inducement of agreeable 
connexions, which» it would be ftrange if many of them did 
not form in a long.refidence in thefe countries, or captivated 
by the new profpeXs which open to tjieir contemplation, 
very frequently quit the buhneis of arms, and the dangers of 
a tempeftuous element, and become peaceful citizens and in- 
duftrious planters. Next to thefe may be reckoned the mer- 
cantile part of the inhabitants, fuch as faXors, ftore-keepers, 
book-keepers, and clerks j who are foUqjived by tradefmen and 
artificers of various kinds, fuch as millwrights, carpenters, 
mafons, copperfmiths, and . others j moft of whom, either 
through accident or neceifity, after fome years refidcnce, be- 
come adventurers in the foil. Then come the hufbandmen, 
or cultivators of the land, profefledly fuch; who arc com- 
monly diftinguifhed by the appellation of managers, overfeers, 
and plantation book-keepers ; and they conftitute a numerous 
body of people, compofed of men of all countries and cha- 
raXers; for, unfortunately, every enterprifing genius, who 
has either learned no particular trade, or has been brought up 
to one which is ufelcfs in thefe regions, fancies himielf capa- 
ble of fpeedily r quiring all the various knowledge of* the 
fugar planter, and the right management and government of 
. his fellow-cre.itures, the Negroes ; though in truth a more 
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BOOK" v.'0Pghty charge in itfclf, and more important' in ‘ its Confe- 
IV. ^ qucficcs, can fcarcely fall to the lot of man. 

I HAVF, I think, in a firmer place, ailighed the caufes to 
which it is partly afcribable tliat emigrants from various parts 
of the mother-country, fjcceliively conftitute the bulk of the 
fugar coloniRs ; of whom it is certain that' the major part re- 
tain, in a confiderablc degree, the manners and habits of life 
in which they wttre educated. Yet there are authors who 
affedl to deferibe the inhabitants of all the Weil Indies, as a 
herd" of criminals and convifts ; and cite the ftale crimes and 
violences of lawlefs men, a century ago, when thefe iflands 
were the rendezvous of pirates and bucaniers, as a juft repre- 
fentation of the reigning colonial habits, manners, and difpo- 
fitions ! 

Calumnies fo grofs, defeat themfelves by their abfur- 
dity; — but although it is in the higheft degree ridiculous to 
imagine that a voyage acrofs the Atlantick creates any fuddeti 
or radical change in the human mind, yet, notwithftanding 
what has been juft obferved concerning local manners and 
habits in the different claffes of European fettlers, it cannot 
be denied that there prevails befides, fomething of a marked 
and predominant character common to all the White refi- 

dents. 

• 

Of this charadter it appears to me that the leading feature 
is an independent Ipirit, and a difplay of confeious equality, 

through- 
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throughout all ranks and conditions. The pooreft WMite ’CHAP, 
perfon fccms to confider himfelf ^nearly on a level witif the I- 
richcft, and, eml)o]dcned by this idea, approaches his employer 
with extended hand*, and a freedom, which, in the countries of 
Europe, is feldom difplayed by men in the lower orders of 
life towards their fuperiors. It is not dilHcult to trace the 
origin of this principle. It arifes, without doubt, from the 
pre-eminence and'diflindtion which are necclTarily attached 
even to the complexion of a White Man, ‘in a country where 
the complexion, generally fpeaking, didinguiflies freedom from 
flavery. Of the two great clalTcs of people in mod; of thefe 
colonies, the Blacks outnumber the Whites in the proportion 
of feven to one. As a fenie of common fafety therefore 
unites the latter in clofer ties than are ^cceffury among men 
who are difi'erently lituated, fo the lame circumdance neceda- 
rily gives birth among them to reciprocal dependance and rc- 
fpaedl. Other caufes contribute to the fame end. ** Where 
davery” (fays a great judge of human nature) is cilablidied 
in any part of the world, thofe who are free, are by far the 
“ mod proud and jealous of their freedom. Freedom is to 
“ them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privi- 
“ lege. Not feeing there, that freedom, as in countries wliere 
it is a common bleding, may be united with much ahjed: 

** toil, with great mifery, with all the exterior of fervitude, 

** liberty looks among them like fometbing that is more liohlc 
“ and liberal. Thus tlie people of the Southern Colonies (of 
“ America) are much more drongly, and with a higher and 
" more flubborn fpirit, attached to liberty, tban tht^c to the 
“ Northward. Such were all the ancient commonwealths; 

TucK 
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B O K ‘‘ luch were our Gothic anceftors ; fuch in our days arc 
IV. « the Poles j and fuch will be all mailers of Haves, who arc 
' ' it j^Qt Haves themfelves (tf).” 

Possibly too, the climate itfelf, by increafing fenfibility, 
contributes to create an impatience of fubordhiation. But, 
whatever may be the caufe of tbit; confeioufnefs of felf-im- 
portance in the Weft Indian chara<5ter, the conf'quenccs re- 
fulting from it are, on the whole, beneficial. If it fometimes 
produces an oftentatious pride, and a riJirulous affe<ftation of 
fplendour, it more frequently awakens the laudable propenfi- 
ties of our nature — franknefs, fociability, benevolence, and 
generofity. In no part of the globe is the virtue of hofpita- 
lity more generally prevalent, than in the BritiHi Sugar Iflands. 
The gates of the planter arc always open to the reception of 
his guefts. To be a ftranger is of itfelf a fufficient introduc- 
tion. This fpecies of hofpitality is indeed carried fo far, that, 
as Mr. Long has rernarked, there is not one tolerable inn 
throughout all the Weft Indies (</). 

To 


(c) Burke’s Speech in Parliament, 22 March, 1775. 

(rf) There arc feme peculiarities in the habits of life of the White Inhabi- 
tants which cannot fail to catch the eye of an European newly arrived j one of 
which is the contrail between the general plenty and magnificence of their tables 
(at leaft in Jamaica) and the meannefs of their houfes and apartments ; it being 
no imcommon thing to find, at the country habitations of file planters, a fplendid 
fideboard loaded with plate„and the choiceft wines, a table covered with the fineft 
damafle, and a dinner of perhaps fixteen or twenty covers ; and all this, in a 
hovel not fujicrior to an Englifh barn. 'A ftranger cannot fiiil alfo to obferve a 
ftrangc.incongruity and inconfiftency i>ctwe#n the great number of Negro do- 

meftics. 
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To the fiune c^ufe may perhaps be aicribed* on the other • cIs A P. 
hand> that eagemefs for litigation and juridical controferiy, 1. 
which fo remarkably preddminate's in moft of thele Illands. 

From this unfortunate paffion, ruinous as it frequently proves 
to individuals, this advantage however refults to*the commu* 
nity at large ; that the lower orders of men, from their fre« 
quent attendance at the courts of law as jurymen, acquire 
a degree of knowledge, and a cleamefs and precifion of rea- 
foning, which are not generally to be found in men of the 
fame rank in England. Thus die petty juries in the Well 
Indies are commonly for more intelligent and relped^le'than 
thofe in Great Britain. Every candid perfon, who has at- 
tended the courts of criminal jurifdidion in both countries, 
mull confirm this obfervation. 

But, it is to the Creoles or Natives, that we mull look for 
the original and peculiar call of charadler imprefied by die 
climate, if indeed the influence of climate be fuch as many 

tneftics, and their appearance and appard. The butler (and he but leldoai) is 
the only attendant that is allowed the luxury of Ihoes and ftockings. All the 
others, and there is commonly one to each gueft, wait at table in hart-fmUi 
tnajejiy ; fome of them perhaps half naked. Anodier peculiarity in the manners 
of the Englilh in die Weft Indies (in Jamaica elpecially) is* die number of 
nautical expreffions in their converfittioo. Thus diey iky, band fuch a things 
inftead of bring or give it. A plantation well ftocked with Negroes, is iaid to 
be well handed : an office or employment is called a birth ; the kitchen is deno- 
minated die eeoi-rtm ; a warehouie is Called a or Jlere^room i a fopha is 

called or«r; a waiftcoat is termed a jacieti and in (peaking of the Eaft and 
Weft, they iky to windward and UtwardL This language has probably prevailed 
fuice the days of die bucaniers. 

VoL. II. C writers 
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B O 6 K" writers imagine. For my own part, I am of opinion that; the 
IV. clinfate of the Weft Indies difpJays itfelf more ftrongly on the 
' peribns of the Natives, ^an on their manners, or on the 

Acuities of their minds. They are obvioufly a taller race, on 
the whole, than the Europeans^ but I think in general not 
proportionably robuft. I have known feveral who were full 
fix feet four inches in height } but they wanted bulk, to meet 
our ideas of malculine beauty. All of fiiem, however, arc 
diftinguiflied for the freedom and fupplcnefs of their joints ; 
which enable them to move with^ great cafe and agility, as 
well* as gracefulnefs, in dancing. From the fame caufe.they 
excel in penraanihip, and . the ufe of the fmall :^ord. It 
has. been huly obferved, that the effe<ft of climate is like- 
wife obvious in the fh’udlure of the eye, the focket being con- 
fiderably deeper than among the natives of Europe. By this 
conformation, they are guarded from thole ill effedls which 
an almoll continual ftrong glare, of fun-lhine might otherwife 
produce; and it is a curious circumftancei that, their Ikin feels 
conliderably colder than that of a European ; a proof, I 
think, that nature has contrived Ibme peculiar means of 
proteding them from the heat, which Ihe has denied to the 
nations of temperate regions, as unnccclTary. Accordingly, 
though their mode of living differs^ in no refj}t<ft from that 
of the European relidcnts, they are rarely obnoxious to thofe 
inflammatory diforders which frequently prove fatal to the 
latter. 

The ladies?;©f "tliefe Wands have indeed greater caufe. to. 
boaA dF 'this fortunate exemption,, than the men ; a pre-emi- 

nenccL 
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ncncd undoubtedly acquired by ^the calm and even tenour' of ’c H A P. 
their lives, and by an habit^l temperance and felf-deliial. 1. 
Except the ^xcrcife of dancing, in which they delight and ex- 
cel, they havfe no ailiufement or avocation to impel them to 
much fixettion .Of either body, jbr mit^ Thofe midnight 
aiTemblies and ^gambling conventions, wherein health, fortune, 
and beauty, are fo flcquently fecrifiCed in the cities of Eurdpe, 
are here happily urtknOwn. In. their diet, the Creole women 
are, 1 think, abftemious even to a fault. • Simple water, or 
lemonade, is the ftrongeft beverage in which they indulge j 
and a. -vegetable mefs at noon, feafoned with cayenne pepper, 
conftitutes their principal repaft. The effeft of this mode of 
life, in a hot and oppreffive atmofphere, is a lax fibre, and a 
complexion in which the lily predominates rather than the 
rofe. To a ftranger newly arrived, the ladies appear as juft 
rifen from the bed of ficknefs. Their voice is foft and fpirit- 
lefs, and every ftep betrays languor and laflitude. With the 
fineft perfons, they certainly want that glow of health in the 
countenance, that delicious crimfon (lumen purpureum ju*- 
vehta) which, in colder countries, enlivens the coarfeft fet 
of features, and renders a beautiful one irrefiftible. 

Y outh’s orient bloom, the hlufti of chafte defire. 

The fprightly converfc, and the finile divine, 

(Love's gentler tr".in) to milder climes retire, 

And full in Albion’s matchlefs daughters ihinc. 

In one of the principal features of beauty, how&Vcr, few 
ladies furpafs the Creoles ; for they have, in general, the fineft 

C 2 3cycs 
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63/^1 of any women in tiie, ; kr^» languilhiiig,! and ex^> 
prefiive; ^metime^ beamu|g with animation, and fometimes- 
melting with tendemeisj. a fine index to that native goodnefa- 
of heart and ^entlenefs of di^fidon for M^hichrth^. aie emi- 
nently and deurvedly applauditd,.and to whidi^ combined within 
their fyfiem of lifi: and mann^ra (leqpeftered,. domeidck, and> 
unobtrufive), it ia doiibtle&> owing,, that, no Women onkeartht 
make better wives,, or better mothers (^).. ' 

Perhaps, the circumllanee molV diftmgoilEablb' iai the 
character of the Natives to which the climate, ieems- to oon* 
tribute, is the early difplay of the mental powers in young:, 
children;, whole quick percepdon,. and rapid advances in; 
knowledge,, exceed thd^ of European in&nts of the fiune age, 
in a degree that is perfe(^y unaccountable and allonifhing. 
This circumftance is indeed, too Ariking to have efcaped the 
notice of any one. writer who has vifited the tropical parts of. 
America and the fail being too well eftablifhcd to be denied, 
the philolbphers of Europe have conlbled themfelves with an 
idea that, as the genius of the young Weft Indians attains - 
iboner to maturity, it declines more rapidly than that of Eu- 
ropeans. Nature is fuppofed to aft in this cafe in a manner 
analogous to her. operations in the vegetable kingdom, where 
the trees that come fomicft to pcrfeftion, arc at the lame time 

i 

(f) The Cnde lidi« are*, noted ibrvery teedi, .whidi iiM^;preiiaTe and 
keep beautifully white by a confiant ufc of the juice of a Mrithe caUed the Cbe.w- 
fiick i a Ipecies of rhamutf* It ia cut into fhiaU pieces, and uiiKi as a .tooth- 
truflu llbe^juice Is a fimi^hitter, and a powerful iotergent. 

lels 
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Ids £rm and durable than thofe which require more time ^or • C (l A P. 
the completion of their growth. It is indeed certain, that the I* 
Aibfequent acquirements of the mind in the Natives, do not 
always keep pace with its early progrefs } but the. chief cauie 
(as Ulloa hath obferved) of the Ihort duration tf fuch pro- 
mifing beginnings, feems to be the want of proper obje<5ts for 
exerciling the ^uhies. - The propeniity alfo, which the cli- 
mate undoubtedly encourages, to early and habitual licentiour- 
nefs, induces a turn of mind and diijw^tion unfriendly to 
mental improvement.. Among fuch of the Natives as have 
happily efcaped the contagion and enervating eiieds of youth- 
ful excelles, men are found of capacities as ftrong and per- 
manent, as among any people whatever. 

As I cannot thereftx'e admit that the Creoles in general 
pollefs lefs capacity and ftability of mind than the natives of 
Europe, much lefs can I allow that they fall Ihort of them in 
thofe qualities of the heart which render man a blefhng to 
all around him. Generofity to each other, and a high degree 
of companion and kindnefs towards their inferiors and de- 
pendents, diftinguifli the Creoles in a very honourable man- 
ner (j). If they are proud, their pride is allied to no mean- 
nefs, Inftrufted from their in^cy to entertain a very high 
opinion of their own conlequence, they are cautious oi doing ; 
any aft which may leffen the confeioufnefs of their proper 

** (f) Adventurers from Europe are univei&liy more cruel and morale to- 
, •►••wards the Slaves' than the Creoles or Native Weft Indians.’* 

RamTay, ElTay on the Treatipent and Converiion of tbesSlaves, &c. 

dignity. 
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B O O'K ' jdighity. From the fame caufe they fcom every fpccies ot 
. conctialment. They have a fianknefs of difpofition beyond 
any people on earth. - Their confidence is unlimited and en- 
tire. Superior to. falsehood diemfelves, th®y fufped it not in 
others. 

How far this noblenefs of difpofition may be aiewbed to 
the influence of a genial, .climate, and how far to education 
and example, I pr^fumc not to diferiminate. The effects of 
heat on the body are fufficicntly vifible ; but perhaps Philofo- 
phers have relied too much on a fuppofed fynipathy between 
tlie body and mind.. “ The Natives of hot climates” (fays one 
writer) are flotbful and timid but timidity is by no means 
the neceflary confequience of indolence. The mind may re- 
quire great force to roufe it to due exertion j but, being pro- 
perly urged, may difplay qualities very oppofite to thofc of a 
timid difpofition. At leaft, timidity conftitutes no part of the 
charailer of the Natives of the Brltilh Weft Indies. Indo- 
lence, I admit, is too predominant among them j but that they 
are deficient in perfonal courage, no man, who has the finalleft 
acquaintance with them, will allow for a moment. Even the 
indolence of which they are accufed, is rather an averfion to 
fcrious thought and deep refle<ftion, than a flothfulncfs and 
fluggifiinefs of nature. Both fcxes, when the fprings of the 
mind are once let in motion, are remarkable for a warm imagi- 
nation and a high flow of fpirits. There feems indeed uni- 
vcrfally to reign among them a promptitude for pleafure. 
This effed has been aferibed, and perhaps juftly, to the levity . 

of 
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of the atmofphere fgj. To the fame caufe is commonly ftn- ‘CHAP. 

puted the propenfity obfcrvablc in ^oil of the Weft Indisms to I. ' 

indulge extravagant ideas of their'rlchesj to view their cir- ^ 

cumftances through a magnifying medium, and fo feaft their 
. fancies on what another year will effedt. This Inticipation of 
imaginary wealth is fo prevalent as to become juftiy ridiculous.; 
yet I am inclined to think it is a propenfity that exifts inde- 
pendent of the climate and atmofphere, and that it anfes 
principally from the peculiar fituatiori of the Weft Indian 
Planters as lancaholders. Not having, like the proprietors 
of landed eftates* in Great Britain, frequent opportunitfcs of 
letting their plantations to fubftantlal tenants, they are, for the • 
mod part, compelled to become pradical farmers on their own 
lands, of which the returns are, in the higheft degree, ilu(9:ui- 
ating and uncertain. Under thefe circumftahees, a Weft Ini- 
dian property is a fpecies of lottery;. As fuch, it gives birth 
to a fpirit of adventure and enterprife, and awakens extrava- 
gant hopes and expedkations j— too frequently terminating in 
perplexity and difappointment. . 

Such are the few obfervations which ! have noted con- 
cerning die character, difpofition, and manners of the White 
inhabitants of tliefe iflands. I proceed now to perfons of 
mixed blood (ufually termed People of Colour) and Native 
Blacks of free condition. Of die former, all the difterent 
clafles, or varieties, arc not eafily diferiminated. In the Bri- 

(s) Mofely on the Climate of the Well Indies.. 
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BOOK' tHH WcR Indiet they are commonly known by Ac names dt 
IV. ^ Sami>oeSf Mult^toeSt^^adroanSf9xAMeftizosfh) i but die Spa* 
niards, from whom thefe appellations are borrowed, have 
many other 4 nd much nicer diftindtions, of which the follow* 
ing account is given by Don Andionio De Ulloa, in his de*, 
fcription of the inhabitants of Carthageiu : 

** Among the tribes which are derived from an intermixture 
of the Whites with the Negroes, the firft are ihc Mulattoes i 
next to thele are the Ttreerones^ produced frcln a White and a 
MnUitto, with fomc approjximation to die ihrmer, but not lb 
near as to obliterate their orig^ After thefe, follow the 
^^rterofiest proceeding from a White and a Terceron. The 
laft are the Quinterons, who owe their origin to a White and 
Quarteron. This is the lad; gradation, there being no vidble 
difference between them and the Whites, either in colour 
or futures I nay, they are (iften fairer than the Spaniards. 
The children of a Wlute and Q^teron confidcr themlehres 
as free from all taint of the Negro race. Every perfon is fb 
jealous of the order of their tribe or call, that if, through 
inadvertence, you call them by a degree lower than what they 
anally are, they are highly offended. Before they attain the 

A Sambt is the offspring of a Black Woman hj a Mulatto Man, or vitt 

Mulattt — of a Black Woman by a White Man. 

Sfuadroin of a Mulatto Woman by a White Man. 

Mtjlizt or Mu|lee ^ of a Quadroon Woman by a White Man. 

The offspring of a Meftize by a White Man are white by law. A Meftize, 
thcrcfcrc ih <ftir iflands is, I fuppofir, the ^inttren of the Spaniards. 

clafs 
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of the ^interdnes, there are feveral intervening ci|cum- CHAP. 
Aances which throw them bach j for between the Mulatto and 
the Negro, there is an intermediate race, whith they call 
Samboest owing their origin to a mixture betweeji one of tbelc 
with an Indian, or among themfelves. Betwixt the Terce- 
rones and Mnlattoes, the Quarterones and the Tercerones, &;c. 
are thofe called *tente en el Ayr SuJ^ended in the air 't. becaufe 
they neither 'advfoce nor recede. Children, whofe parents 
are a Quarteron or Quinteron, and a Mulatto or Terceron, are 
Salto atras retrogrades ; becaufe, inftead of advancing towards 
being Whites, they have gone backwards towards the Negro 
race. The children between a Negro and a Quinteron, arc 
called Sambos de Negro, de Mulatto, de Terceron, &c.” 

In Jamaica, and I believe in the reft of our Sugar Iflands, 
the defeendants of Negroes by White people, entitled by birth 
to all the rights and liberties of White fubjedts in the full 
extent, are fuch as are above three fteps removed in lineal 
digreffion from the Negro venter. All below this, whether 
called in common parlance Meftizes, Quadrons, or Mulattoes, 
are deemed by law Mulattoes. 

Anciently there was a diftindion in Jamaica between 
fuch of thefe people as were born of freed mothers (the 
maxim of the civil law, partus fequiter ventremp prevailing in 
all ur colonies) and fuch as had been immediately releafed 
froth flavery by deed or will of their owndfs. While the for- 
‘mer were allowed a trial by jury. in criminal cafes,* the latter 
were tried in the fame way as the common Haves, by two 
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BOOK and three freeholders. Neither were the latter ad« 

IV. mitted as evidences agamftifree>born perlbns, until the year 
i748i when an a<a was paiTed in their favour, putting both 
clafTes on the^fame footing. 

At the fame time, the legal capacities which ^ey pofrelled, 
were very imperfeffcly defined ; The Muldttoes were allowed 
no other privilege than the freed Negroe8,*concerning whom 
(few of them beingf baptized, or fuppofed to be fenhble of the 
nature of an oath) the courts of law interpreted the adl of 
manumiflion by the owner, as nothing more than an abandon- 
ment or releafe of his own proper authoriQr over the perfon of 
the flave, which did not, and could not, convey to the objeifr 
of his bounty, the civil and political rights of a natural-born 
fttbjed; j and the fame principle was applied to the iflue of 
freed mothers, until after the third generation from the Negro 
ancefror. 

The principal incapacities to which thefe people are now 
fubjed:, as difrin(fr from the Whites, arc thele ; 

First } In moft of the Britifh Iflands, their evidence is not 
received in criminal cafes againft a White perfon, nor even 
againfr a perfon of Colour, in whofe favour a particular ad has 
been paded by the legiflature. In this relped they feem to 
be placed on a worfe footing than the enflaved Negroes, who 
have mafters that are interefted in their protedion, and who, 
if their«flaves are maltreated^ have a right to recover damages,* 
by an adion on the cafe« 
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Secondly j They are denied the privilege of bcing|digi- CHAP, 
blc to lervc in parochial veftries and general aflemblies } or of 
acting in any office of publick truft» even fo low as that of a 
conftable ; neither are they permitted to hold commiffions 
even in the Black and Mulatto companies of militia. They 
are precluded alfo from voting at ele( 5 tions of members to 
(srve in the alTernbly. It may be urged, however, that the 
laws of England require baptifm, and a certain degree of pro- 
perty, in fimilar cafes. 

Thirdly j By an aft of the ailembly of Jamaica, pafled in 
the year 1762, it is enafted, that a teftamentary devife from a 
White perfon to a Negro or Mulatto, not born in wedlock, of 
real or perfonal eftate, exceeding in value JT, 2,000 currency, 
lhall be void, and the property defeend to the heir at law. 

As fbme counterbalance however to thefc reftriftions, the 
.tffiembly, on proper application, is readily enough inclined to 
pafs private afts, granting the privileges of White people^ 
with fome limitations, to fuch perfons of Colour as have 
been regularly baptized, and properly educated. On the fame 
ground, private bills are fometimes paffed to authorize gentle- 
men of fortune, under particular circumftances, to devife 
their eftates to their reputed Mulatto children,, notwithffimd- 
ing the aft of 1762, 

But there is this mifehief ariling from the fyftem of rigout 
•flenfibly mamtained by the laws againfl this unfortunate race 
•f people i that it tends to degrade them in their own eyes, 

D n ' and 
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BOOK and ip the eyes of the coihmunity to which th^ belong. 

This is carried fo far* as to* make them at once wretched to 
themfelves* and ufelefs to the publick. It very frequently 
happens th^t \he loweft White perfon, confidering himlelf as 
greatly fiq)erior to the rkheft and beft-educated Free man of 
Colour, will difdain to alTociate with a perfon ‘of the latter- 
defeription, treating him as the Egyptians treated the Ifraelites,, 
with whom they held it an abomination to eat breadi To- 
this evil, arifing froiA publick opinion, no partial interpofition^ 
of the, legiflature in favour of individuals, affords an effeftuaL 
remedy; and the confequence is, that inflead of a benefit,, 
thefe unhappy people are a burthen and a reproach to fociety. 
They have no motives ^of fufficient efficacy either to engage 
them in the fervice of their country, or in profitable labour 
for their own advantage. Their progrefs in civility and know-- 
ledge is animated by no encouragement ; their attachment is 
received without approbation; and their diligence exerted 
without reward { i)^ 

I MX- 

(i ) It would iurely be a wile and humane law that fhould grant to every free 
Negro and Mulatto, the right of being a competent witnefs in all criminal cafes, 
and more efpccially in thofe of perlbnal injury to himfelf.— .Perhaps indeed it 
might be proper to require of fuch perfons the proof of baptilm, and the ability to 
read and write; and I think diat fome ufeful regulations might be made to appor- 
tion greater privileges to the coloured people according to their approximation to 
the Whites; a fyftem which would not ferve to confound, but to keep up and 
vender ufeful thofe diftindticips which local caufes have created, and which it is not 
in the power of man to abolifh. To the Quadrons and Meftizes for inftance 
(who poil'cl^tKe necellary qualification ‘in rr^/ property) I would grant the right: 
of voting for rt^refentatives in the afiembly. Such a privilege would give them. 

aui 
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T AM happy however to a^Tert with truth, that their fid^ity 
aad loyalty have hitherto remained unimpeached and unfuf- 
peded. To the Negroes they are objects of envy and hatred; 
for the (ame or a greater degree of fuperiority* which the 
Whites afliime over tbemt the free Mulattoes lay claim to over 
ihe Blacks. Thefe, again, abhor the idea of being ilaves to 
the defeendants of^flaves. Thus circumftanced, the general 
charadier of the Mulattoes is ftrcmgly marked by the peculiarity 
of their iituation ; and I cannot but think that they are, on the 
whole, objedts of favour and compaflion. 

In their deportment towards the White people they are 
humble, fubmiilive, and unalTumtng. Their fpirits feem to 
fink under the confeioufnefs of their condition. They are 
accuied however of proving bad mafters when inverted with 
power; and their condudl towards their Ilaves is faid to be, in 
a high degree, harrti and imperious. I fufpeft there is fome 
truth in this reprefentation ; for it is the general charadlerirtick 
of human nature, that men whofe authority is moft liable to be 
dilputed, are the mort jealous of any infringement of it, and 
the mort vigilant in its fupport. 

The accufation generally brought againrt the free people of 
Colour, is the incontinency of their women ; of whom, fuch 

an interefl in the community, and att^h them powerfully to its government. In 
fkvour of fuch perfons alfo, the of 1762 might b» motlified. Whether it 
arould be wife to repeal it altogether, is a deep and difficult queilion.^ Men who • 
are unacquainted with local manners and cuftoins, are not competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion in this cafe. 

* as 
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fts [ re young, and have tolerable perfons, are'univerfally main- 
tained by White men of all ranks and conditions, as kept 
miflreiTes. The fad is too notorious to be concealed or contro- 
verted ; ancil truft I have too great an elleem for my fair read- 
ers, and too high a relped for myfelf, to iland forth the advocate 
of licentioufnefs and debauchery. Undoubtedly, the condud 
of many of the Whites in this relped, is a violation of all decency 
and decorum ; and an infult and injury to fociety. Let it not 
offend any modef^ ear, however, if I add my opinion, that die 
unhappy females here fpoken of, are much lefs deferving re- 
proach and reprehcnfion than their keepers. I fay this, from 
confidering their educadon and condidon in life ; for fuch are the 
unfortunate circumftances of their birth, that not one in fifty of 
them is taught to write or read. Profitable inllrudion there- 
fore, from thofe who are capable of giving it, is withheld from 
them ; and unhappily, the young men of their own complexion, 
are in too low a ftate of degradation, to think of matrimony. On 
the other hand, no White manof decent appearance, unlefs urged 
by the temptation of a confiderable fortune, will condefeend to 
give his hand in marriage to a Mulatto ! The very idea is fhock- 
ing. Thus, excluded as they are from all hope of ever arriving 
to the honour and happinefs of wedlock, infcnfible of its beauty 
and fandity ; ignorant of all chriftian and moral obligations ; 
threatened by poverty, urged by their paffions, and encouraged 
by exai^Je, upon what principle can we exped thefe ill-fated 
women to ad otherwife than they do ? 


Neither 
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Neither fliould it be forgotten, at the fame time, that vfry .c W A P. 
few of thefe poor females, in comparifon of the whole, are g*ilty I. 
of that infamous fpecies of profligacy and proftitution, which 
dourifhes, without principle or fhame, and in the broad eye of 
day, throughout all the cities of Europe. In their drefs and 
carriage they are modeft, and in converfation referved; and 
they frequently mamfefl a fidelity and attachment towards their 
keepers, which, if it be not virtue, is fomething very like it. 

The terms and manner of their compliance too are commonly 
as decent, though perhaps not as Iblemn, as thofe of marriage; 
and the agreement they confider equally innocent ; giving them* 
felves up to the hufband (for fo he is called) with faith plighted^ 
with fentiment, and with affeiStion, 

That this fyftem ought to be utterly abolifhed I moil 
readily admit. Juftice towards the many beautiful and virtu- 
ous young ladies refident in thefe iflands, cries aloud for a 
thorough reformation of manners : But by whom is fuch a 
reform to be begun and accomplifhed ? It can hardly be ex- 
pelled, I think, from the objedts of our prefen t enquiries, who 
arc confeiotts of no vices which their chriflian inftrudlors have 
not taught them; and whofe good qualities (few and limited as 
they are) flow chiefly from their own native original charadter 
and difpofition. 

Of thofe qualities, the mod ftriking is tendernef^of heart ; 
a fbftnefs or fympathy of mind towards aiHi(3ion anfi diftrefs, 
which I conceive is feldom difplayed in either extreme of pro- 
Iperityor wretchednefs. Thofe* who have never experienced 

any 
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B O b K ■asy of theviciflitudes and cal&mitids of life, turn aVerfe from the 
IV. coAtemplation of them-; knd thofe again who are wretched 
' ' themfelves, have no leifure to attend to the. fufferings of others : 

but the benevolence of the poor people of whom I treat, is not 
merely folitkry and contemplative ; it is an adlivc principle, in 
which they may be faid particularly, to excel ; and I have the 
authority of a great writer before quoted (Don Anthonio De 
Ulloa) to fupport me in this reprefentatlon. Speaking of their 
kindnefs to many poor Europeans, who, in the hopes of mend- 
ing their fortunes, repair to the Spanifli Weft Indies, where 
they are utterly unknown, he has the following account of 
fuch of them as are called at Carthagena Pulisiones ; being, he 
lays, men without employment, ftock, or recommendation. 
** Many of thefe (he obferves) after traverling the ftreets until 
they have nothing left to procure theni lodging or food, are 
reduced to have recourfe to the laft extremity, the Francifean 
hofpital ; where they receive, in a quantity barely fufficient to 
preferve life, a kind of pap made of callada, of which the Na- 
tives themfelves will not eat. This is their food j their lodging 
is the porticoes of the fquares and churches, until their good 
fortune throws them in the way of fome trader going up the 
country, who wants a fervant. The city merchants, ftanding 
in no need of them, difeountenance thefe adventurers, Affedled 
by the difference of the climate, aggravated by bad food, de- 
jedted and tortured by the entire difappointment of their ro- 
mantick hopes, they fall fick ; without any other fuccour to 
apply to, than Divine Providence. Now it is riiat the charity 
of the people of Colour becomes con/picuous. The Negro and 

Mulatto 
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Mulatto free women, moved at tjie deplorable conditlo|i of 
thefe poof wretches, carry them to their houles, and nurfe 
them with 'the grcateft care and alfedtion. If any one die, 
they bury him by the alms they procure, anjjr even caulc 
maifes to be faidTor hi^ foul.” 

I' BELIEVE that no mafn, who is acquainted with the gene- 
ral condudl and difpofition of the fame clafs of people in our 
own iflands, will doubt that they would adl^s benevolently and 
humanely, under fimilar circumftances, as thole of Carthagena. 
Their tendernefs, as nurfes, towards the lick ; their difinterelled 
gratitude and attachment where favours are fhewn them j and 
their peaceful deportment under a rigorous fyftem of laws,* 
and the influence of manners Hill more oppreflive, afford great 
room to lament that a more enlightened and liberal policy iff 
not adopted towards them. The enfranchifement of fuch as 
are enflaved, ChriHian inflxudtion to the whole, and encourage- 
ment to their induftry, would, in time, make them a ufeful 
and valuable clafs of citizens f induce them to intermarry with 
each other, and render their prefcpt relaxed and vicious fyftem 
of life, as odious in appearance, as it is baneful to fociety(*$). 

Hitherto 


(^ ) The Rev. Mr. Rarnfay has enlarged on the lame idtea concerning thefe unfor*- 
tunate people. “ Children of Mulatto women, he obferves (meaning, I prefume, 
“ their children by White men) Ihould be declared free from their birth. Inten- 
dants Ihould be appointed to fee them placed out in time to fuch trade or buhnefs 
as may belt agree with their inclination and the demands of the colony : this 
» Ihould be done at the expence of their fathers, and a fufficient ftuff might be 
« depolited in the bands of the churchwardens, loon after their birfti, to anfwcr 
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Hitherto I have coi^niui my&lf to tboie people whor 
haviiig fome portion of CiIri^tian blood, in their veins, pride 
themfelves on that ciccumAancCj, and to the con&kms value or 
whkbit is probable that fome part of what is commendable iir 
their condu<ff is owing. The free Blacks,, not having the fiune 
advantage, have not the iame emulation to exraL In truth,, 
they differ but little firom thek brethren in bonds, whole man^ 
aers,^ genius,, and charader, will be the fut:ge£fc of my next en» 
quiries. 1 fhsdl th<;pefore conclude the prefent diapter by pre» 
fenting to my readers,, a per^imance. of a decea&d hkmd, in.< 
which the chara^er of the fable and faffion beauties of the 
Wcfli Indies, and die of diek paramours, are pourtrayed 
widt the delicacy and dexterity of wit, and. die fimey and- 
clegance of genuine, poet^... 


** die {lurpofe ; die intendint keq^g die dmr dn wudfc ns to their du^. By tb^- 
** means the numbee of free cidsens would infenfibly. increafe ki die cdonies, and; 

* add to their fecuri^ and fttengda.. A new tank of titmeiis, plbced between th«. 

* Black and White ranea, would be eftablifiied.. Thc^ would naturally attache 
themielyea to the White race as the. nnoft honeuiaUe idadon, and fw become. 

* a barrier agunft the defigna of the Blade, die.** AU dut, however, la eafily 
ffopofed in theory, but, I am.afraid»,«ort.difi<olt to adcfwk in gpuftkejtfaan Mr.. 
Kamkiy was aware o£ 
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SABLE VENUS; 

An ODE. 

{Written in yamaica in 1765 *) 

Alba liguftra cadunt racciiua nigra leguntur. ViR.6« 

I L O N G had my gay lyre forfook. 

But ftrung it t'other day. and took 
T’ wards Helicon my way; 

The mufes all, th’ affembly grac’d. 

The prefident himfelf was plac’d. 

By chance ‘twas concert-day. 

Erato fmil’d to fee me come; 

Alk’d why I feaid fo much at home ; 

I own’d my condiid; wrong;— • 

But now, the fable queen of love, 

Refolv’d my gratitude to prove. 

Had fent me for a fong. 
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Soft founds, !fnd lively thoughts infplre ; 

Unufual is my theme: 

Not fuch dilfolving Ovid fung, 

Nor melting Sappho’s glowing tongue,— 
More dainty^ mine I deem. 

Sweet is the beam of morning bright. 

Yet fweet the fober lhade of night ; 

On rich Angola’s fliores. 

While beauty clad in fable dye. 
Enchanting fires the wond’ring eye, 
Farewell, ye Paphian bow’rs. 

0 fable queen ! thy mild domain 

1 leek, and court thy gentle reign. 

So foothing, foft and fweet ; 

Where meeting love, fincere delight. 
Fond pleafure, ready joys invite. 

And unbbught raptures meet. 


The ladies look’d extremely fliy, 

A p o L L o’s fmile wis arch and 
But not one word they faid : 

I gaz’d^ — furc filence is confent, — 
I made my bow, away I went; 
Was not my duty paid ? 

Come to my bofom, genial fire. 


The 
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The prating Frank, the Spaniard proud, 
The double Scot, Hiberisiian loud, 

And fallen English own 

• 

The pleafing foftnefs of thy fway. 

And here, transferr’d allegiance pay, 

For gracious is thy throne. 

CHAP. 

I. 

From Eaft to Weft, o’er either Ind’ 

Thy fcepter fways ; thy pow’r we ikid 

By both the tropicks felt ; 

The blazing fun that gilds the zone. 

Waits but the triumph of thy throne, 

Quite round the burning belt. 


When thou, this large domain to view, 
Jamaica’s ifle, thy conqueft new, 

Fiift left thy native ftiore. 

Bright was the morn, and foft the breeze. 

With wanton joy the curling feas 

The beauteous burthen bore. 


Of iv’ry was the car, inlaid 

With ev’ry ftiell of lively ftiade ; 

The throne was burnifti’d gold : 

The footftool gay witli coral beam’d. 

The wheels with brightcft amber gleam’d. 

And glift’ring round they rolled. 

Tlie 
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The peacock and die ipilrich fpread 
Their beauteons plumes, a trembling ihade. 
From noon-day*s fukry flame : 

Sent by’ jthcir fire, the carefal Eaft, 

The wanton breezes fenn’d her breaft. 

And flutter’d round the dame. 

The winged fifli, in purple trace 
The chariot dfew ; with eaiy grace 
Their azure rein ihe guides : 

And now they fly, and now they fwim j 
Now o'er the wave they lightly fkim. 

Or dart benrath the tides. 

Each bird that haunts the rock and bay^ 
Each icaly native of the lea. 

Came crowding o’er the main : 

The dolplnn ihews his tbooiand dyes, 

*1116 grampus his enohnout fixe. 

And gambol in her train. 

Her ikin excell’d the raven plume. 

Her breath the fiagrant orange bloom. 

Her eye the tropick beam : 

* Soft was her lip as filken down. 

And mild her look as ev’ning fun 

That gilds*’thc Cobrx ( 1 ) llream. 

{l) K river fo called in Jamaica. 
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The lovelicft limbs her form compofc». 
Such as her filler Venu 6 chofe. 

In Florence, where file’s leen > 
Both jufi; alike, except the white. 

No difference, no— noAc at night. 

The beauteous dames between^ 

\Yith native eale ferene ffie fat, 

Ih elegance of charms compleat,. 

And ev’ry heart ffie won : 

Falfe drefs deformity may fiiade,^ 

True beauty courts no foreign aid l 
C an tapers light the fun ?— 

The pow’r that rules old ocean wide,. 
’Twas he, they fay, had calm'd the tide. 
Beheld the charior roll 
Affum’d the figure of sktar. 

The Captain of a man of war,. 

And told her all his fouh. 

She fmil’d with, kind confenting eye*;— ► 
Beauty waa ever valour’s prize 
He rais’d a murky cloud : 

The tritona found,. the firens fing. 

The dolphins dance, the billows ring^ 
And joy fills all the crowd.. 
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Bleft offspring of the warm embrace ! 

Fond ruler of the crifped race! 

Tho’ ftrong thy bow, dear boy. 

Thy mingled fliafts of black and white. 
Arc wing’d with feathers of delight. 

Their points are tipt with joy. 

But, when her ftep had touch’d the ftrand, 
Wild rapture feiz’d the ravifh’d land. 

From ev’ry part they came: 

Each mountain, valley, plain, and grove 
Hafte eagerly to fhew their love j 
Right welcome was the dame. 

Port-Royal fhouts were heard abud. 
Gay St. Iago fent a crowd. 

Grave Kingston riot a few : 

No rabble rout,— I heard it faid. 

Some great ones joined the cavalcade— 

The mufe will not fay who. 

Gay Goddefs of the fable finlle ! 

Propitious flill, this grateful ifle 
With thy protcdion blefsl 
Here fix, fecure, thy conftant throne j 
Where all, adoring thee, do one, 

One Deity confefs. 
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For me, if I no longer own 
Allegiance to the Cyprian throne, 

I play no fickle part ; 

It were ingratitude to flight 
Superior kindnefs ; I delight 
To feel a grateful heart. 

Then, playful Goddefs ! ceale to change. 
Nor in new beauties vainly range*; 

Tho’ whatfoe’er thy view. 

Try ev’ry form thou canft: put on. 

I’ll follow thee thro* ev’ry one ; 

So {launch am I, fo true, , 

Do thou in gentle Phibia finilc. 

In artful Benneba beguile. 

In wanton Mimba pout ; 

In fprightly Cuba’s eyes look gay, 

Or grave in fober Quashes a, 

I {lill fliall find thee out. 

Thus have I fung j perhaps too gay 
Such fubjedl for fuch time of day. 

And fitter far for youth: 

Should then the fong too wanton feem. 
You know who chofc th’ unlucky theme. 
Dear Bryan tell the truth.* 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Negroes in a fate of Slavery. ■‘—■Preliminary Ohfervations.— 
Origin of the Slave 'trade.— P or tuguefe Sc i tie,. wits on the 
African Coaji.— Negroes introduced into Hiipanicla in 1 502, 
and the Slave T rode revived at the injiance of Barth, de las 
Cafasy in 1517. — * Hawkins's Voyages to the CoaJl, in 1562 and 
1563. — African Company efablijhed by Jatvts I. — Second 
charter in 1631 by Charles \, r — third cbirtir In j662. — 
P ourth charter in 1672. — Effebl of the Pciitsoh and Dj. cra- 
tion of Right in i6'i^^.—ABs of the gth and loth of IVillitim 
and Mary, c. 26. — New regulations in 1750. — Defription f 
the African Coaji.— Forts and FaSiories. — Exports Jrom Great 
Britain.— Number of Negroes tranjported annually to the Bri~ 
tijh Colonies. — State of the trade from 1771 to 1787. — Num- 
ber of Negroes at this time exported annually by the dijferent 
Nations of Europe. 

BOOK ^ H E progrefs of my work has now brought me to the 
IV. JL contemplation of human nature in its moft debafed and 
' * abjeftftate ; — to the fad profpeft of 450,000 reafonable beings 
(in the Englilh iflands only) in a ftate of barbarity and flavery ; 
of ^frhom — I will not fay the major part, but-— great numbers 
affuredly, have been torn from their native country and deareft 
connedions, by means which no good mind can refled upon 
but with fentiments of difguft, commiferation, and forrow 1 
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I AM not unapprized of the danger I incur at this junc- 
ture faj m treating the fubjedt of African Slavery, and the 
Slave Trade. By endeavouring to remove thofe wild and ill- 
founded notions which have been long encouraged by mifin- 
formed writers in Great Britain, to the prejudice of the inha- 
bitants of the Britiih Sugar Iflands, I am confeious that I 
fhall be expofed tp all that bitternefs and wrath, and anger 
and clamour, and evil-fpeaking and malice,'’ with which it has 
long been popular to load the unfortunate flave-holder : yet 
nothing is more certain than that the Slave Trade maybe very 
wicked, and the planters in general very innocent. By far 
the greateft part of the prefent inhabitants of the Britiih Weft' 
Indies came into poffeflion of their plantations by inheritance 
or accident. Many perfons there are, in Great Britain itfelfp 
who, amidft the continual fluctuation of human affairs, and 
the changes incident to property, find themfelves poflefled of 
eftates in the Weft Indies which they have never feen, and 
invefted with powers over their fellow creatures there, which, 
however extenfively odious, they have never abufed : fome of 
thefe gentlemen, unacquainted with local circumftances, and 
mifled by the popular outcry, humanely gave orders to eman- 
cipate all their flaves, at whatever cxpence ; but are fince con- 
vinced that their benevolent purpofes cannot be carried into 
effect confiftently even with the happinefs of the Negroes 
themfelves.— The Reverend Society eftablilhed in Great Bri- 
tain for propagating the Gofpel in foreign parts, are them- 

(a) Alluding to the petitions depending *in parliament (1791) for an abolition 
«f the Slave Trade. 
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fcives under tin's very predicament. That venerable body hold 
a plantation in Baibadocs luuler a devife of Ciolunel Codriag- 
ton ; and they h;u c found thend'clves not only under the dil- 
agrceable neccnity of funporiing the iyflern of fiavery which 
was bequeathed to them with the land ; but are induced aifo, 
from the ptircll and bell motives, to puichifc occafionally a 
certain number cf Negrcet, in order to divide tiic work, and 
keep up the hock. They well know that moderate labour, 
unaccompanied with that wretched anxiety to which the poor 
of England are fuhjedt, in making provili ni for the day that 
is puffing over them, is a hate of compaiaiive felicity : and 
they know alfo, that men in favage life have no inccniive to 
emulation : perfuafiop is lofl on fucli men, and compulfion, to 
a certain degree, is huinanity and charity. 

The queflion then, and the only queflion wherein the cha- 
radter of the planters is concerned, is this : — Making due 
allowance for human frailty under the influence of a degree of 
power ever dangerous to virtue, is their general conduit to- 
wards their flaves fuch only as neceflarily refults from their 
fituarion ? If to this enquiry, an affirmative be returned, lurely 
Chriftian charity, though it may lament and condemn the firfl 
eflablifliment of a fyllem of flavery among them, and the 
means by which it is ilill kept up and fupported, will not 
huffily arraign thofe who neither introduced, nor, as I fliall 
hereafter fliew, have been wanting in their bell endeavours to 
eorredt and remedy many of the evils of it. 


Having 
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Having prcmirtd thus mucli, I flmll now' proceed to lay c 11 A P. 
before my readers foine account of the origin and preicnt {lat.; H. 
of the Slave Trade, between the nations of Africa and fuch of ' ^ 

the States of Europe as are concerned in it: this will confli- 
tute what remains of the prefent chapter. In tlic next, I 
lhall offer foine thoughts on the Negro chara< 5 ler and difpol:- 
tion : after which I lliall treat j firft, of the means by wdiitli 
fiavt s arc procured *in Africa ; iccondly, of the mode of con- 
veying tin in to the Weft Indies j and thircUy» of their general 
treatment aiid fituation when fold to the planters there : an 
arrangement which w'ill affe rd opportunities of illullrating the 
foregoing ohfervations, by enabling me to interlperfe fuch re- 
flcdlions as occur to my mind on the feveral petitions now de- 
pending in parliament for a total abolition of the Slave Trade, 
all or the greateft part of which arc grounded on abufes 
charged to exift under thole fcvcral heads. 

In the year 1442, while the Portuguefc, under the encou- 
ragement of their celebrated Priiice Henry, were exploring 
the coaff of Africa, Anthony Gonfile?, who tw'o years before 
had feized fome Moors near Cdpe Boj^rdor, was by that prince 
ordered to carry his prilbm rs back to Africa : he landed them 
at Rio del-Oro, and received from the Moors in exchange, ten 
Blacks, and a quantity of gold dull, with which he returned 
to Lifbon. 

The fuccefs of Gonfalcz, not only awakened the admira- 
tion, but flimulated the avarice .of his countrymen who, in 
the courfe of a few fucceeding years, fitted out no lefs than 
4t thirty- 
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BOOK thirty-feven ihips in purfuit of the fame gainful traffick. In 
IV. 1481, the Portuguefe built a fort on the Gold Coaft j another, 

■ ■ fome time afterwards, on the liland of Arguin ; and a third 

at Loango Saint Paul’s, on the coaft of Angola ; and the king 
. of Portugal took the title of Lord of Guiney. 

So early as the year 1502, the Spaniards began to employ 
a few Negroes in the mines of Hiipaniola » but, in the year 
following, Ovando/ the governor of that ifland, forbad the fur- 
ther 'importation of them j alledging, that they taught the In- 
dians all manner of wickednefs, and rendered them lefs trafta- 
ble than formerly So dreadfully rapid, however, was the 

decreafe of tliefe laft-mentioned unfortunate people, as to 
induce the court of Spain, a few years afterwards, to revoke 
the orders iflued by Ovando, and to authorize, by royal autho- 
rity, the introduftion of African Slaves from the Portuguefe 
Settlements on the coaft of Guiney. In the year 1 5 1 7, the Em- 
peror Charles V. granted a patent to certain perfons for the 
cxclufive fupply of 4,000 Negroes annually, to the iflands of 
Hifpaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico ( c). This patent 
having been affigned to fome Genoefe merchants, the fupply 
of Negroes to the Spanifh American plantations became from 
that time an eftablifhed and regular branch of commerce. 

The concurrence of the Eniperor in this meafure was ob- 
tained at the folicitation of Bartholomew de ks Calks, Bifhop 

(b) Herrera, DecaH. j. lib. 5. c. I2« 

(c) Herrera, Dec. a. lib, a. c. 20, 

of 
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©f Chiapa, the celebrated protci^r and advocate of the In- 
dians $ and the conduft of this great prelate, on that occaiion. 
has been the fubjeft of much cenfure and animadverfion. He 
is charged with the iniquitous abfurdity of reducing one race 
of men to llavery, while he was concerting the means of re- 
ftoring freedom to another. ** While he contended,” fays a late 
writer fdj, ** for the liberty of the people born in one quarter 
of the globe, he la^ured to enllave the inhabitants of another 
region j and, in the warmth of his zeal to feve the Americans 
from the yoke, pronounced it to be lawful and expedient to 
impofe one, Jitll heavier t upon the Africans.” It would be 
difficult perhaps to fay what yoke could well be heavier than 
the rigorous one impofed by the Spaniards on the wretched 
Indians j under which, as the fame Hiftorian elfewhere re- 
lates, the Natives of Hifpaniola ** were reduced, in the fhort 
fpace of fifteen years, from at leaft a million, to fixty thou- 
fand.” But the conduit of Las Cafas is not fully and fairly 
flated in the foregoing reprefentation j for it fuppofes that each 
clafs of people (the Negrocs'and Indians) was found in a fimi- 
lar condition and fituation of life, whereas it is notorious that 
many of the Negroes imported from Africa, are born of en- 
flaved parents, are bred up as Slaves themfelves, and as fuch 
have been habituated to labour from their infancy. On this 
account we are told, that one able Negro was capable of per- 
forming the work of four Indians. On the other hand, the 
condition of thefe laft-mentioned people was widely removed 
from a ftate of flavery, " The inhabitant? of thefe iflands,” 
lays a cotemporaiy writer, ** have* been fo ufed to the enjoy- 

(d)- Robertfon, Hift. Amer. 
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enjcr, mcnt of liberty, in a life of plenty and paftime, that the 
yoke of ferVitude is infuppor table to them ; and afluredly^ if 
they would but embrace our holy religion, they would be the 
liappieft of human beings in the enjoyment of their ancient 
freedom fej.” Las Cafas therefore contended reafonably enough, 
that men inured to fervit'ude and drudgery, who could experi- 
ence no alteration of circumftances from a change of mailers, 
and who felt not the fentiments which freedom alone can in- 
spire, were not fo' great objects of commiferation, as thofe who, 
having always enjoyed the fweets of unbounded liberty, were 
fuddenly deprived of it, and urged to talks of labour which 
their ftrength was unable to perform. Las Cafas could neither 
prevent nor forefee the abufes and evils that have arifen from 
the fyflcm of traffick recommended by him, and is not there- 
fore juftly chargeable with the ralhnefs, abfurdity, and iniquity, 
which have fince been imputed to his conduct. 

Of the Engllfh, the firft who is known to have been 
concerned in this commerce, was the celebrated John Haw- 
kins, who afterwards received from queen Elizabeth the 
honour of knighthood, and was made treafurer of the 
navy. His adventures are recorded by Hakluyt, a cotem- 
porary hiftorian. Having made leveral voyages to the Ca- 
nary iflands, and there received information (fays Hakluyt) 
“* that Negroes were very good merchandife in Hilpaniola, 
“ and that llore of h^egroes might eafily be had on the 

Coafl of Guinfe'y, he rcfolved to make trial thereof, and 

communicated that device, with his worihipful friends of 


(e ) Pet Martyr, Dc«aJ. 


•** Londoji, 
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^ London, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thoims Lodge, Mailer CHAI*. 
** Guo^qu (his fetker-rin-law) Sir William Winter, lyiafter H- 
** feomfiflld, atid others; all which peflbns liked fo well q£ ^ 

** his itKe.utiao, th4t they became liber;^ contributors and ad> 

** venturers in the a<Stion j for which purpofe there were three 
** good flups immediately provided, the Salomon of i ao tunne, 

** wherein Matter Hawkins himfelf went, as general; the 
** S^yaUow, of lOo *tunnes, and the Jonas, a bark of 40 tunnes ; 

** in which fnaajl ileete. Matter Hawkins took with him 109 
men." 

Hawkims failed from England for Sierra Leone, in the 
month of October 1562, and in a ihort time after his arrival on 
the coatt, got into his pottettion, partly (fays Hakluyt) by 
the fword, and partly by other means, to the number of joo 
Negroes, befides other merchandile, with which he pro* 
ceeded direittly for Hifpanidla, and touching at different ports 
in that iiland, difpofed of the whole of his cargo in exchange 
for hides, ginger, fugar, and fome pearls ; and arrived in Eng- 
land in September 1563, after a very proi^rous voyage, which 
brought great profit to the adventurers. 

The fuccefs which had attended this firtt expedition, ap^ 
pears to have attra<tted the notice, and excited the avarice of the 
Britifh government ; for we End Hawkins, in the year follow- 
ing, appointed to the command of one of the Queen’s Chips, 
the Jefus of 70.0 tons, and with the Solomon, the Tiger, a 
*bark of 50 tons, and die Swallow^ a bark of 30 toi^, fent a 
.iecond time on the i^e trading expedUiou;. but with what 
VoL. 11 . Q part 
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BOOK part of the profits for his own (hare, is not mentioned. He 
IV. failed from Plymouth, the 1 8th of Odtober 1564, artd the fame 
'■ day joined at fea the Minion, another of Ae Queen's fhips, 

commanded by captain David Carlet, and which, with two 
others, the John Baptift, and the Merlin, were Ukewiie bound 
for Guiney. 

The hiftory of this voyage is related at large in Hakluyt's 
Colledlion, by a yerfon who embarked with Hawkins ; froms 
whpfe account it appears, that the- fleet was difperfed by a 
violent gdc of wind, in the Bay of Bifcay > that the Merlin 
caught fire and blew up ? that the John Baptifl put back, but 
that all the other veflels arrived at length at Cape Verde, on 
the Coaft of Africa. ** The people of Cape Verde,” fay 4 
the writer, ** arc called Leopbares, and are counted the good- 
** lieft men of all othera faving the Congoes, who inhabit this 
** fide the Cape de Buena Efperance. Thefc I.eophares have 
** wars againft the Jaloffs, which are bcM'derers by them. Thefc 
** men alfo are more civil than ai^ other, becaufe of their 
“ daily traflicke with the Frenchmen, and are of a nature very 
“ gentle and loving. Here we flayed but one n^ht, and port 
** of the day, for the 7th of December we came away; in that 
** intending to have taken Negroes there perforce j the Minion’* 
** men gave them to underfland of our coming, and our pre- 
•*.tence; wherefore they didavoyde the lhares we had ky’d 
" forthena." 

It feems probable from ^is account, that the captain of the 
Minion having an independent command, was jealous of 

Hawkins's 
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Mawkins’fi authority, or, it is rather to be hoped, was (hocked 
at the exceiTes to which his avarice urged him, in laying fnares 
to (eize and carry o(F the unoffending Natives. After this, 
the Minion no longer ailed in concert, nor failed in company 
with Hawkins and his fquadron. 

On the 8th of December, Hawkins anchored at a (mall 
ifland called Alcatrafa. At this place we are informed that 
the Jefus and Solomon riding at anchor, the two barks with 
their boats, went to an ifland belonging to a people called Ae 
Sapiest to fee if they could take any of the inhabitants. The 
Englifh landed, to the number of eighty, with arms and am* 
munition ; but the Natives flying .into the woods, they re- 
turned without fuccefs. A fhort time afterwards, we find this 
righteous commander at one of the iflands which are called 
Sambula* ** In this ifland (fays the wrher) we flayed certain 
** dayes, going every day on fhore to take, the inhabitants with 
** burning and fpoiling th^ towns. Thefe inhabitants (wha 
** were called Samboes J hold divers of the Sapies taken in war 
** as their flaves, whom they kept to till the ground, of whom 
** we took many in that place, but of the Samboes none at all j 
“ for they fled into the niune.’' The writer then proceeds to 
give an account of the manners and cufloms of thefe people; 
and relates, among other particulars, that flavery is the efla* 
blifhed punifhment for theft. ** If a man (fays he) fleals but 
a Portugal cloth from another, he is fold to the Portugals for a 
flave.’* He relates further, that the Samboes, in a time of 
fcarcity, devoured their captives, fof want of better food. 

G a 
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B b b K Tms fed of Hawkins’^ adventures notHfwg fo taiy prefent 

purpote. What has beeftquoted, is fufficient to'derabnftfate that 
a regular traffick had been eftabliflied, (hearly as the year 1564, 
both by the Portuguefe and the French; vthh ^arhe nations of 
Africa, for the purchase of Slaves ; that this intercourle Was 
founded on mutual contradt, and tended to civilife the Natives 
On the Coaft ; feme nations of whom were poffefled of Slaves, 
which they kept for the porpofes Of agriculture ; and occafion- 
ally killed for foocb a horrid praftiice* that> I beKevfc, no longer 
exifts in this part of Africa. In regard to Hawkins hihifclf, he 
was, I admit, a murderer and a robber. His avowed purpofe 
in failing to Guiney, was to foize fey ftratagem or force, and 
carry away, the unfofpcdling' NiativO'a*- in the view of felling 
them as Slaves to the people of Hil^aniola. In this purfuit,- 
his objed: was prefent profit, and his em{doymcnt and paftime 
devaftation and murder. He made a third voyage to Africa in 
1 568, for the fame purpofe, with a fi|aadron df fix fliips, which 
the reader Will not be'forryto find termihiated inoft raiferably j 
and pnt a ftop, for fomeyears^ to any thbre piratical expeditions 
of the Engliih to the Coaft of Africa. 

The firft notice Which I iind in hiftory of ah adtual attempt 
fey^e British nation to cftablilh a regular trade 'on the Afoican 
Coaft, is in the ywr i6r8, when King James f. '^rmied an ex- 
clufivc charter to Sir Robert Rich, and fomc other merdiants of 
London, for raifing a joint ftock for a trade to -Guiney : fliips 
were accordingly fitted out j but -the profits not being found to 
anfwer expedation, the proprietors foon afttirwards -with- 
drew. 
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drew their contributions ; and the charter was fuffered to c H A P* 
expire (y'), H* 

In 1631, King cWleS I. erected by charter a Second com- 
pany fora trade to Africa; granting to Sir Richard Young, Sir. 

Kenelm Digby, and fundry merchants, to enjoy the foie trade to 
theCoaftof Guiney, between Cape Bkinco and*, die Cape of 
Good Hope, togetlJer with the iiies adjacent,, for 31 years to 
come. As the Englifh had by this time began the fettlement 
of plantations in the Weft Indies, Negroes were in fuch de- 
mand. as to induce the new company, at a great expence, to 
ereA forts and warehoufes on the Coaf^ for the prote6tion of 
their commerce } but Co many private adventurers and inter- 
lopers of allnations, broke in. upon them, as in efFefl: to force 
die trade open, and fo it continued until after the reftoration of 
Charles IL. 

In the year 1662, a third exclufive African company was 
incorporated, confifting of many perfons of high rank and dif- 
tinftion ; at the head of whom was the king’s brother, the duke 
of York. This company undertook to fupply our Weft Indian 
plantations with 30QO Negroes annually; but in 1664, the: 
king intending to make war on the Dutch; fecredy lent Sir 
Robert Holmes to the Coaft, with orders to feize the Dutch 
forts near Cape Verde; in which fervice Holmes fucceeded, 

C/J 'Qp®®*' Elizabeth is faid to have granted a patept in the 30th year of her 
reign, for carrying on an exclufive trade from tire river Senegal to a hundred 
leagues beyond Sierra Leone; but I do not find that any voyage was ever made, 
in confequence of it.. 

and , 
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Book and built at the &me time a new fort at the mouth of the 
IV"* River Gambia, called James Fort, which we ftill hold. Thence 
fouthward, he maftercd all the Dutch fwftories on the 
Gainey Coaft, ejKept St. George D'Elmi^ and Acheen ; all 
of which were however retaken in 1665, by De Ruyter, the 
Dutch admiral ; together with the Fort of Koromantyn, be- 
longing to the Englilh company, which (if I mtdake not) 
the Dutch hold at this day, by the name of Fort Amller- 
dam. 

f 

In 1672 (the third company having in this year furrcndcred 
^eir charter to the crown) the fourth and laft exclufivc com- 
pany was eftablifhed. It was dignified by the title of the 
Royal African Company, and had, among its fubfcribers, the 
King, the duke of York, and many other pcrfons of high rank 
and quality ; and the whole capital of ^>111 ,000 was raifed 
in nine months. Out of this fubfcription, the late company 
was allowed 34,000 for their three forts of Cape Coafl 
CafUe, Sierra Leone, and James Fort. The new company foon 
improved their trade, and increafed the number of their forts s 
and, as all former companies were obliged to fend to Holland 
to make up an afibrtment for the cargoes of their fhips, they 
now introduced into England the making of fundry kinds of 
woollen goods, and other manufa< 5 tures not before known j 
and they imported from the Coaft great quantities of gold, out 
of which, in 1 673, 50,000 guineas (fo named from the country) 
were coined. They alfo imported redwood for dyers, ivory, 
wax, and (bme other valuable commodities, and they exported 
to the value of £»yOtOOO annually in Englifh goods. 

§ Eut 
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But the revolution in 1688 changed the £:ene j for by the c H A P. 
fft of William and Mary, as the Petition and Declarationof Right Il- 

ls commonly called, the African and all other exclufive com- -j- 
panics not authorifed by parliament, were abolilhed : the Afri- 
can trade, therefore, became in free and open ; although 
the company ftillperfifted in leizing the Ihips of feparate traders > 
a meafiure which occafionedmuch clamour, and no fmall ohftruc- 
tion to the Negroe-trade. The difputes which this condud; 
gave rife to, are however too uninterefting at prefent to be 
brought again to remembrance* 

In 1689 was eftablifhed the firft AJfiento company for fup- 
plying the Spanilh Weft Indies with Negroes from Janaaica y 
and in 1698 the trade to Africa, whicli, by the Petition of 
Right, was virtually laid open, was exprefsly made fb, under 
-certain conditions ; for by ftatutes 9 and loth of Will, and 
Maty, c. 26. it was enafted — 

** That for the prefervation of the trade, and for the advan- 
tage of England and its Colonies, it fhould be lawful for any of 
the fubjedts of his Majefty’s realm of England, as well as for 
tlie company, to trade from England and the Plantations in 
America to Africa, between Cape Mount and the Cape of Good 
Hope i upon paying for the aforefrid ufes a duty of 10 per cerpt, 
ad valorenty for the goods exported from England or the PlanJA- 
tions, to be paid to the colledor at the time of entry outwards,, 
for the uih of the company. 


The 
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Tttk fame liberty was glv«i to trade between Cape Blanco 
and Cape Mount j but» in addition to the ro per £ent. on ex- 
portation, there was to be paid a furtherifum of lo per cent, ad 
valoremt on all goods and merchandize, redwood excepted, 
which was to pay only 5 per cent, at the place of exportation, 
imported into England, or the Plantations, from the coail be- 
tween Cape Blanco and Cape Mount. The duties fo paid were 
to be applied to the maintenance of the forts and caiUes, the pro- 
viding ammunitioB, and Ibldiers. The company were yearly to 
render an account of the receipt of thefe duties and their ap- 
plication, to the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer. 

Persons paying thefe duties were to have the fameprote< 3 ion 
and defence for their perfons, Ihips, and goods, from the forts 
and cables, and the fame freedom and fecurity for their negocia- 
tions and trade, as the company. They might fettle fadloriea 
within their limits, and were to be free from all moleflation^ 
from the company. 

No duty impofed by this aft was to extend to Negroes 
exported, or to gold and filvcr, nor was the aft to be fo con- 
ftrued as to hinder any one fr(»n trading to that part of Africa 
commonly called South Barbaiy, extending foutherly as frras 
C^c Blanco.” 

Ag AiNST the regulations of this law, which wasto continue 
in force for 1 3 years, both the company and many of ehe private 

traders 
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* traders remonftrated without cffed: ; and the company’s aflSiirs, CHAP, 
in the conrie of a few years* declined to fo great a degree* 
that they were unable either to fupport their factories with 
new inveftments, or to pay the debts which they had already 
incurred. Parliameiit* at length* was induced to give them 
fome afiiftance} and in 1739 voted 10*000 for that pur« 
pole* and the like fum annually until the year 1744* when* by 
reaibn of the war Arith France and Spain* the grant was dou- 
bled. In each of the two fucceeding y^rs 10,000 was 
again voted j— -but nothing was granted for J747. 

In the year 1750 the African trade* after having paiTed* as 
we have feen* through different conftitutions and conditions* 
aifumed a new appearance; for in that ySar the law took place 
under which it ftill exifls*. and is at prefent regulated. It is 
entitled* ** An adl for extending and improving the trade to 
Africa j” the terms and conditions whereof I need not fet forth* 
as the aft itfelf is fb ealily referred to. Of the feveral countries* 
however* with which the trade is at prefent carried on, and the 
ftate of it for feme years pafl* fome particulars may be neceffaiy. 

My account will be brief ; there being many deferiptions of 
Guiney extant ; and an abridgment and fummary of the beft 
hiftories (collated and arranged with great judgment and accu- 
racy) are given to the public in AfUey’s colleftion of voyages ; 
wherein the reader will hnd much curious and ufeful informa- 
tion fgj. 

That 

(g) In the year 1763 Senegal and its dependencies were vefted in the African 
Company; but in 1765 the lame became vefted-in the crown* and the trade was 

Voi. IL H laid 
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B O O K That part then of the African coaft on the Atiantkk oceanr 
IV. with which the people, of Europe have an intercourle» extends 
' fi-ofli Cape Blancok in 2i* N. latitude, to a Portugucfe fcttle>- 

nient called hoangtx St, Foul's, in the kic^om of Angola, lat. 
9T. S. comprehending a. line of coaft of upwards of 1,300- 
Engliih. leagues, and confiding of various countries, inhabited 
by a great number of lavage nations, differing widely from each 
other, in government, language,. manners,. and. fuperltitions. 

The £rft. of thcfe countriesj irnwhich the Britilhihav-c a«- 
eftablifluncnt, is the province of Senegambia;, including the 
riverSenegal, which opens into the Wcftern ocean in nearly 
16 degrees, and the river Gambia 10113°^ N* latitude. Both, 
thefc rivers are navi^ble many, hundred miles up the country.. 
The Negroes obtained Iromjiiis part of \frica are known to* 
the WeR Indian planters by the general name of Mandingoesi. 

From Cape Roxo (lor Rouge)' to Cape Appollbniai .rfre Eu»- 
ropean fcttlements,. except, a fmall. En^lilh fedrory-in.the river 
Kerra Leone,, are chiefly thofe of the; Portuguefer—The Nc*- 
groes obtained riirough* their means, as well as from the Eng- 
Ulh feftory, are lifccwife called. Mandingocs — I believe impro^ 
perly ; as many different languages are fpoken on the coaft 
between Senegal and. Appollonia; This part, of Africa is 
commonly called the Windward. Coaft.. 

reopen. Thus thewhete Afclcantnule.ifrBMtOBUliis Mijdiys lubje£Ui but: 
that part of it which is carried'on between Port Sallee and Cape Rouge is under- 
the direftiwi of g y emment. From Cape Rouge w the Cape of' Good Hbp^,, 
(Ae EiigVdh forts are under the diroStkHi of a committee of tbe company. 

Thb. 
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The Gold Coaft extends from Cape Appollonia to the CHAP, 
riycr Volta, comprehending a line of loo leagues. Tlie mari- II- 
time country is divided into a number of petty dates or princi- 
palities, ieemingly independent of, and often at war with, each 
other ; the chief of which are Axim, Ante, Adorn, Jabi, Com- 
mani, Fctu, Sabou, Fantyn (a rich and powerful people) Acron, 
and Agonna; fome of which are faid to maintain a republican, 
or more probably an ariftocraticah form of government. Ot 
the inland country we know but little more tha.i that it confids 
of three extenfive kingdoms, called Afliantee (or Shantpe) 

Akim, and Aquambou j each of which lupphes he maritime 
dates with great numbers of flaves, which they fell to the 
Europeans. In the firitidi Wed Indies, mod of the Negroes 
purchafed on the Gold Coad, are known by the general appel- 
lation of KorotnanteCii from Koromantyn, one of the earlied of 
our factories on thi- part of the African coad, as hath been aN 
ready ohierved, ba whicli no’ become an infignificant vil- 
lage, ;:r 'adtory, in poffeffion of the Dutch. It is fituated in the 
kingdom of Fantyn, two miles from the fort of Anamaboe. — I 
believe that the lame, or diderent dialedts of the fame language, 
is fpoken throughout all the Gold Coad countries. 

From the river Volta to the river Lagos, extends the Wfai- 
dah country, (at prefcnt a province to the king of Dahomey, 
a great inland kingdom) by fome geographers conddered -as 
part of the Gold Coad j by others denominated Slave 
Coaji proper. It begins with the fmall and barren date of 
Koto or Lamp], next to which is .the kingdom of Adra, com- 
prehending the fubordinate maritime principalities of Great and 
Little Popb, or Papaw } from whence the Whkjah Negroes are 

H z called 
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called generally, by the Britifh traders, Papaws, The Whidah 
language, except as to the inhabitants of Koto, is peculiar and 
appropriate. The people of Koto Ipeak a dialed of the Gold' 
Coall, and there is a tribe of Whidah NegroeS called Nagoet, 
who have a diale£t which, though underftood by the Papaws,- 
difFers from the Whidah language in many particulars. 

West of the river Lagos begins the great kingdom of 
Benin, the coaft of which forms a gulph or bight, ending at 
Cape Lopez, wherein are lituated the trading places (being fo 
many villages on the banks of feveral rivers) of Benin, Bonny, 
Old and New Callabar, Cameron, and Gaboon. 

The flaves purchafed on this part of the coaft, have the 
general denomination of Eboes', probably from Arebo, the 
name of a village, formerly a conhderable town, on the river 
Benin. Some of them (a tribe, I believe, from the interior 
country) are likewife called Mocoes. In language they differ 
both from the Gold Coaft Negroes and thofe of Whidah, and 
in fome refpcfts from each other; for from Whidah to Angola, 
the dialedbs vary at almoft every trading river. 

From Cape Lopez to the river Congo, diftant 140 leagues, . 
I believe the trade is chiefly engrofled by the Dutch and the 
French. To the fbuthward of this river, very little trade is- 
carried on by any Europeans except the Portuguefe, who, as > 
hath been obfcrvcd/ have a large city at Loango St. Paul’s, on 
the Coaft of Angola, ftrongly fortified i ftean which place they 
hare penetratetf quite through the country to their fettlements 

at. 
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at, and fouth of, Mozambique,, upon the eaftern coaft of Africa, 
where they have caravans conftantly going and returning^ and 
by that means carry on an extenfive and advantageous inland 
commerce. 

The whole number of forts and ^Aories eftabliihed on the 
coaft by the different powers of Europe, is I believe forty ; of 
which fourteen belong to the Englifti, three to the French, 
fifteen to the Dutch, four to the Portuguefe, and four to the 
Danes. 

The commodities exported by the Britifk traders to Africa,- 
confift chiefly of woollens, linens, Manchefter goods, Birming- 
ham and Sheffield goods; Eaft Indian filks and mixed goods ; 
Englifh printed callicocs and cottons; ready-made clothes, muf- 
quets, bayonets, cutlafles, gunpowder, fhot, wrought and un- 
wrought brafs andcopper, lead, pewter, wrought and unwrought 
iron, hats, worfted Caps, earthen ware, Britifh fpirits, rum and 
brandy, tea, fugar, coffee and provifiens of every kind.-— The’ 
annual value, of late years, is eftimated on an average at 
about ^.800,000 fterling. 

In fome parts of the coaft there i^ a duty paid on each ihip, 
to the king or chief man of the country ; which is called his 
cuftoms. In other parts this is not exacfted; but it is only in 
fuch places as have but little trade. When permiffibn is ob- 
tained to trade, the flaves arc fometimes brought by the Black 
merchants on board the fhips, and there fold ; and fometimes 
they are purchafed on fhore at the merchants houles, and ’. 

I . brought 
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BOOK brought off to the iliips by the captains ; after which the 
IV.. Flack ‘traders come on board to receive payment. In thcfe par-> 
ticulars, circumftances and fituations very often change the 
•mode, juft as an oppofition among a number of purchaftrs makes 
it more or lefs necellary. Many of the factories on the coaft 
are private property .; of courfe they procure Haves for the ftirps 
in their own concern. Sometimes they barter Haves with 
ftrangers, in order to enlarge their own aHbftment of goods, or 
to procure fome particular commodities of which they are in 
want, Among the forts, the officers that belong to them 
carry on trade more or lefs with the (hipping as their circum- 
ftances will admit, and Kreordiug as they are more or lefs inde- 
pendent ; but the Black traders are fuppofed to fell their Haves 
, about forty (hillings each cheaper than the Hidtories; 

Ik thoie parts of the coaft to which (hipping refort all the 
year, the intercourle between the Black traders within land 
(for an extent as yet unexplored by any White perfon) and 
thofe on the coaft, is conftant and regular j but we have no fuf- 
ficiently precife and particular account of the manner in which 
thra conftant fupply of Haves for file is kept up and fupported. 
I (hall hereafter give the beft information I have been able to 
cplledl on this head. 1 regret that 1 have not fufficient materials 
to enable me to furnilh an accurate ftatement of the number 
of Africans that have been tranfported to the Britiih colonies 
fince their ftrft (ettlement. However, that curioHty may not 
be wholly difappointed, I have coik(fted fuch materials as I 
think will enable the reader, to form fome judgment (n this 
rrlpcft, which |ifo.bably will not be very wide of the truth. 

In 



fir die various publications with which the pfcils abounded 
during the time that the diTputes between the Ah’ican Company 
and tjjt private traders were an objeft of national concern, it is 
alTetted by one party, and not denied by the- other, that about 

1.40.000 Negroes had been exported by the company, and 

160.000 more by private adventurers, between the years 1680 

and 1700: Total 300,000* Prom liyoo to December 1786, 
the number imported into Jamaica was 610,000. 1 fay this 

on fufficient evidence, having in my podeflion liils of all 
the entries. Of the number imported-during the fame inter- 
val into the fouthern provinces of North America, as well as 
the Windward Iflands, I cannot fpeak with prccifion j but I 
am of opinion that the Jamaica import’ may frirly be reckonedl 
©ne-third of the- whole. On thefc grounds, the total import^ 
into all the Britifh colonies of America and the Weft Indies, 
from- 1680 to 1786, may be puPat 34130,000, being,, on an. 
average of the whole, 20,09^5 annually. This I admit is much, 
lefs than is commonly fuppofed : Anderfon roundly fixes' the 
annual import at 100,000; but vague and general aflertions 
prove' nothing, The re-export may be Hated at about oac- 
fifth part of the import*. 

It appeam to me,, that; the Britifh fl^. trade had atoned 
to its bigheft pitch of profperity a. fhort-time before the.com- 
mencement of the late American war. The following, has 
been given to the public as an. accurate, account of the.fhips 
which iailed from England for the Coaft in 1771 » and of. the 
number of. Haves, for the purebaft^and traiifportation of’which* 
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they were fufficiently prorided, and I believe its authenidciQf 
cannot be doubted j vie. 



, 

K^(9fpro(fis* 

To Senegambia - • 40 . 

for 


Windward Coafr - 56 


11,960 

Gold Coaft • - 29 

— 


Bight of Benin - 63 

t 

23*301 

Angola * - 4 


T,«SO 

Total - 192 

— 

47,146 

Of the above 192 ihips 


Negroti. 

. 107 failed from Liverpool, for 

m 

29,250 

58 from London, for - 

- 

8,136 

23 — from Brifrol, for 

m 

8,810 

4 — from Lancafter, for 

- 

950 


In the year 1772 failed from Great Britain, for the African 

coafr 

175 veflels, having goods on board valued at 


£.866,394 II 3 


1773 

- 

* 5 * 

m 

ditto 

- 

- 688,110 10 

II 

*774 

- 

167 

tm 

ditto 

m 

- 846,525 12 

5 

1775 

- 

*52 

m 

ditto 

mm 

- 786,168 2 

8 

*1776 

- 

lOI 

- 

ditto 

■mm 

- 470.779 * 

I 

*777 

- 

i* 

m 

ditto 


- 239,218 3 


1778 


4* • 

m 

ditto 

- 

- 154,086 I 

10 

*779 

m 



' (£tto 


- 159,217 19 

7 


This 
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This dedication was unqueftionably owing to the late war, CHAP, 
on the termination of which the trade immediately began to U. 
revive, as appears by the following account of the Negroes 
imported into and 'exported from the Britilh Weft Indian 
Iflands, from 1783 to 17:87 (both years inclufivc) j viz. 


Year. 

of Ship* 

Toni. 

Negroei Imported* 

Kegn^i exp. 

'Negroes fttained. 

J783 

- 38 - 

5 » 45 S 

- 16,208 - 

809 

- 15*399 

1784 

- 93 - 

i 3 » 3 oi 

1 

0 

00 

1 

^263 

- 23,287 

1785 

- 73 - 

10,730 

- 21,598 - 

5,018 

- 16,580 

1786 

- 67 - 

0 

0 

00 

- 19,160 - 

4 * 3^7 

- 14*843 

1787 

- 85 . 

12*183 

- 21,023 - 

5*366 

- 15*657 


Of the' whole number now annually q;jcported from Africa, 
by the fubjefts of Great Britain, France, Holland, Denmark, 
and Portugal, and the particular countries whence fupplied, 
the following account was tranfmitted by the merchants of 
Liverpool to the Lords of the Privy Council, and It is un- 
doubtedly as authentic and particular a return as can poffibly 
he obtained : viz. 


By the Britifli 


N® of Slaves exported, 

- - 38,000 

French 

mm 

- - j20,000 

Dutch 

m -mm 

, • - 4,000 

Danes 

- 

- • 2,000 

Portuguefe 

- 

- - 10,000 


Total. 

• ■" '• ' 

- - 74,000 


VoL. IL 
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Of 
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Of which Gambia furnifbes about « 

K«(^SIafML^ 

700 

IVi 

Ifles Delo^ and the ac^aoent rivers . - 

1,500 

V_.— 

From Sierra Leone to Cape Mounf - 

2;o6o 


Gape Mount to CL Palmas ' - 

3,000 


Cape Palmas to C, Appolonia 

1,000 


Gold Cbaft » - - 

10,000 


Quitta aind POpo - - ' - 

1,000 


Whydah , - - - - 



POrto Novo, Eppee, and Bidagry - 



L'Sgos and Benin - - ^ 

3.500^ 


Bbnny and New Calabar - - 

i4-,5oo 


Old Calabar and Camcroons - 

7,000 


Gabon and Cape Lopez - - 

500 


Loango, Melinrba, and Cape Renda - 

13,500 


Majumba, Ambris, and MifToula - 

1,000 


Loango St. Paul’s, and Benguela - 

7,000 


Total 

74,200 


Or the miferable people thua condemned, to perpetual exile 
and lervitude* though born in various and widely-feparatcd 
countries, it is not eaiy to difcriminate the peculiar manners 
and native propenfities. The iimilar and uniform lyftem of 
life to which they are all reduced; the few opportunities and 
the little encouragement that are given them for mental im- 
provement, are circunaftauces that neeeffarily induce a predo- 
minant and prev^ing caft of ^-hara(fler and difpoiition. ** The 
day,” fays Homer, ** which makes man a Have, takes away 

half 
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half his worth,” and, kx fed, he lofes every impulfe to adtion, c H A 
except that of fear. Neverthelefs, there are among feveral of 
the African nations fome ftriking and predominant features, 
which cannot eafily be overlooked by a perfon refiding in any 
one of the fugar plantations. Thefe peculiarities I lhall en- 
deavour to deferibe with candour and impartiality; after which, 

I fliall attempt a delineation of ^eir general charadter, as it is 
diiplayed under all the various modifications and circumftances 
of original habits, and prefent fituation and condition. 


C H A E. 
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HTdndmgoeSt or Natives of the WsTidnsard Coaf.-^Mabometans,’^ - 
Their •wars,, manners, and perfons.- — Koromantyn Negroes, or 
Natives of the Gold Coeyi.-^Tbeir ferocioujhefs of Sjpoftion 
di/pidyed bf an- account of the Negro rebellion in famaica in' 
lybo.— •Their national manners, •wars^ and fuperjiitions.-^ 
Natives ofi Whidab. or Fida. — Their good qualities.—^- 
Nagoes. — Negroes from^ Benin. — Perfons and tempers , — 
Canibalsf — Nativei of Kongo ' and Angola. — Survey of the 
cbaraBer and diJPqfitions of , Negroes in a fate of favery. 


»tO O K ^OST, -if not alljvtHe nations ' tKat inhabit that part of* 
IV. xVA- Africa which lies to the northward and eaftward of 
Sierra Leone^ are Mahometans ; and following the means of 
converfion preferibed by their prophet, arc, as we are^ told, . 
perpetually at war with fuch of the fuirounding nations as re- 
fufe to adopt their religious tenets. The prifoners taken in ' 
thele religious wars furnilh, I* doubt not, great part of the * 
flaves which are exported from the iadtories on the Windward ; 
Cpaft ; and it is probaWe that death would be the fate of molt 
of the. captives, if purchafers were not to be met wkh. - 

t, 

But the Mandingoes have frequent' wars with each other, - 
as well as witlFfuch nations as they confider enemies of their 
fcith ; and l am afraid that fome of tliefe wars arife from mo- 

6 lives 
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ffv'cs even Icfs juftifiable'than religious zeal. An old andfaithful CH A P. 
Mandingo- fervant, who ftands at my elbow while I write tliis, MI* 
relates, that being*)[ent by his father to vifit a diftant relation in ' 
ucountiy wherein the Portuguefe had a fcttlement, a fray hap- 
pened in the- village in which he refided ; that niany people 
were killed; and others taken prifoners, and he himfelf was 
feized and carfied. off in the flcirmifli ; not, as he conceives, by ' 
a foreign enemy, but by fbme of the natives of the place j and 
being fent down a river in a canoe*, vVas'lbld to the captain of 
the fliip that brought him to Jamaica. Of his nitional cus- 
toms antt manners he remembers but little, being, at the. time 
of his captivity, but a youth; He relates; that the natives- 
pra«5liie circumcifion,- and that he hhnifelf has undergone that 
operation ; and he Bias not forgot the morning and evening 
prayer which his fither taught him ; in proof of this alTcr- 
tion, he chaunts, in an audible and fhirill tone, a fentence* that 
I* conceive to be part of the Alcoran, Z,fr'/74z; ill ilia ! fa)t 
which ho fays they fing aloud at the firft appearance of the 
new moon. He relates, moreover, that in his own country 
Friday, was condantly made a day of ftridt fafting. It waS 
almofl a fin, he obferves, on that day, tofwallow'hisfpittki^ 
fuch. is his -expreifion. 

Besides this- man, I 'had once anothfer Mandingo fervanf, 
who could write, with great beauty and exaiSVncfs, the Arabic 
alphabet, and fome palTages from the Alcorani Whether his 
learning extended any further,- I had no- opportunity of be- 
ing infi?rmed, as he died foon ’after • he came into my pof- 
feifiom 


Th-e 
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BOOK The advantage poflefTcd by a few of tbefe people, being 
lY. able, to read and write, is a circumftance on which the 
^ ■'* Mandingo Negroes in the Weft Indies, pride . themfelves 

greatly among the reft of the ilaves ; over whom they conftder 
Aat they poflefs a marked fuperiority ; and in truth they dif- 
play fuch gentlenefs of difpofition and demeanour, as would 
leem the refult of early education and difcipline, were it not that, 
general fpeaking, they are more prone to theft than any of 
the African tribes. ' It has been fuppofed that this propeniity, 
among other vices, is natural to a ftate of llavery, which degrades 
p pd corrupts the human mind in a deplorable manner j but why 
the Mandingoes ihould have become more vicious in this re- 
fpedt than the reft of the Natives of Africa in the lame condi- 
tion of life, is a queftion I cannot anlwer. 

In their complexions and perlbns, the Mandingoes are 
cafily to be diftinguilhed from fuch of the Africans as are 
born nearer to the equator; but they confift neverthclefs of 
very diftind: tribes, fomc of which are remarkably tall and 
black, and there is one tribe among them (called allb the Phu- 
lies) that feeras to me to conftitute the link between the Moors 
and Negroes properly fo called. They are of a Id's glofty 
black than the Gold Coaft Negroes; and their hair, though 
bulhy and crifped, is not woolly, but foft and filky to the 
touch. Neither have the Mandingoes, in common, the thick 
lips and flat nofes of the more fouthern Natives ; and they are, 
in a great degree, ekerapt from that ftrong and fetid odour, 
which exhales fr^gm the ikin ' of mojft of the latter ; but in ge- 
neral tliey arenot well adapted for hard labour. 

I 
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After all, they differ lefs in their perfbns, than in tfie qua- CHAP, 
lities of the mind, from the Natives of the Gold Coafl j who III. 
may be faid to cojillitute the genuine and original unmixed ’ 
N«gro, both in perfon and character. 


The circumflances which diftinguifh the Koromantyn, or 
Gold Coaft, Negroes, from all others, are firmnefs both of 
body and mind j a ferocioufnefs of difpofition j but withal, 
adtivity, courage, and a flubbornnefs, or wh^tan ancient Roman 
would have deemed an elevation, of foul, which prompts them 
to enterprizes of difficulty and danger ; and enables them to 
meet death, in its moft horrible fhape, with fortitude or 
indifference. They fometimes take tq labour with great 
promptitude and alacrity, and have conftitutions well adapted 
for it; for many of them have undoubtedly been flaves in 
Africa:— -I have interrogated great numbers on this lubjedt, 
and although fomc of them aflerted they were born free, who, 
as it was afterwards proved by the teftimony of their own re- 
lations, were actually fold as flaves by their mafters, others 
frankly confefTed to me that they had no claim to freedom 
in their own country, and were fold either to pay the debts, 
or to expiate the crimes, of their owners. On the other hand, 
the Gold Coaft being inhabited by various different tribes 
which are engaged in perpetual warfare and hoftility with each 
other, there cannot be a doubt that many of the captives takSn 
in battle, and fold in the European fettlements, were of free 
condition in their .native country, and perhaps the owners of 
flaves themfclves. It is not wonderful that fuch men fhould 
endtavour, even by means the moft defperate, to regain the 

freedom • 
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BOOK freedom of* which, they have been deprived. j nor do I conceive 
lY* that any further circumfknces are ncceiFary to prompt them to 
^<ftion, than that of being fold into captivity in.a diftant country. 
.1 mean only to ftate fafts as I find.them. Such I well know 
was the origin of the Negro rebellion which happened in 
Jamaica in .1760. It arofe at the inftigation of a Koromantyu 
Negro of the name of Tacky, who hadheen a chief in Guiney-j, 
and it broke out on. the Frontier plantation in St. Mary’s par/lh, 
belonging to the latp Ballard Beckford, and the adjoining eftate 
of Tfiiiity. the property .of my deceafed relation and benefadlox 
!^achary Bayly, to whofe wifdom, activity and courage on this 
occafion, .it was owing that the revolt was not as general and 
deftrudtive as that which now rages in St. Domingo (1791). 
On thofe plantations were upwards of one hundred Gold 
Coafl: Negroes newly imported, and I do cot believe that an 
individual amongft them had received the leaft lhadow of HI 
treatment frpm the time pf their arrival there. Concerning 
thofe on the Trinity eftatc, I can pronounce of my own 
knowledge, that they were under the government of an over- 
feer of lingular tendernefs and humajtity. Ilis name was 
Abraham Fletchpr ; and let it be remembered, in juftice even 
to the rebels, and a.s a leflbn to other overfeers, that his life 
was lpaj;ed iroin rcfpedl to his virtues. The infurgents had 
heard of his charader from the other Negroes, and fuffered 
him to pafs through them unmolefted — this fadk appeared in 
evidence (b). Having coUedted themfclves into a body about 

one 

(b) Mr. Bayly himfclf left tlie Trinity eftate the preceding evening, 
*ftcr having pccfoiially.infpccted intathefitMtion of his newly purebafed Afri^an^ 

and 
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one o’clock in the morning, they proceeded to the fort at Port CHAP. 
Maria; killed the centinel, and provided themielvec with » HI. 

gre«t 


tnd delivered them with his own hands their dodilng and knives^ little apprehend^ 
ing the bloody bufinefs in which thefe knives were foon afterwards employed. 
He ilept at Ballard’s Valley, a plantation of Mr. Cruikfhank, a few miles diftant^ 
and was awoke by his /ervant at day-break, with the information that his 
Trinity Negroes had revolted. The intelligence was brought by feme of his own 
people, who had fled in fearch of their Msdler, and reported that the infurgeints 
were clofe at tlieir heels. No time therefore being to be loft, Mr. Bayiy recom- 
mended to Mr. Cruikfliank, and fome other Gentlemen who were with him, to 
proceed forthwith, with fuch arms as they could colledl, to an eftate In die neigh- 
bourhood, which having a defenfible houfe, was fixed on as a proper plate of ren-t 
dezvous; promifing to join them in a few hours. He then mounted his horfij 
and proceeded himfelf in fearch of the rebels^ conceiving (as he knew they had no 
reafon to complain of ill treatment) that his prefence and perfuaflans would reduce 
them to obedience. As he defeended the hill on which Mr. Cruikfhank’s houiir 
was fituatcd, he heard the Koromantyn yell of war^ and faw the whole body of rebel 
Negroes in full march for the habitation of the Overfeer; a fmaller houfe fituatod 
within half a mile of the other. He approached them notwithftanding, and waving 
his hat, endeavoured to obtain a hearing, but was anfwered by a difeharge of muf- 
quetry, by which his fervant’s horfe was fliot under him, and both himfelf and the 
fervant very narrowly efcaped with life. The Savages then proceeded to the maf- 
facreof the White people in the Overfeer’s houfe; and Mr. Bayiy rode round to all 
the different plantations in the neighbourhood, giving them notice of their danger^ 
and fending all the Whites to the place of rendezvous. By this meafure he had col- 
IcSted before noon about 130 Whites and trufty Blacks, tolerably armed; whom 
he then led in purfuit of the rebels. They were found at Haywood-Hall, roafting 
an ox by the flames of the buildings, which they had fet on fire. The Whftc* 
attacked them with great fury, killed eight or nine on the fpot, took feveral of thqm 
prifoners, and drove the reft into the woods, where they afted afterwards wholly on 
the dcfenfive, and were foon exterminated. Thus a timely check was given to % 
confpiracy, which was found to have been general among the Koromaniyn Negroes 
tiiroughout the Bland, and thccountry was probably laved from utter deftruilion by 

VoL. II. K 
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great a quantity of arms and ammunition as they could con- 
veniently difpofc of. Being by this time joined by a number 
of their countrymen from the neighbouring plantations, they 
marched up the high road that led to the interior parts of the 
country, carrying death and defolation as they went. At Bal- 
lard’s Valley they lurroundcd the overfeer’s houfe about four in 
the morning, in which finding all the White fervan^ in bed,, 
they butchered every one of them in the moft lavage manner,, 
and literally drank their blood mixed with rum. At Ether, 
and other eftates, they exhibited the fame tragedy ; and then 
fet fire to the buildings and canes. In one morning they mur- 
dered between thirty and forty Whites and Mulattoes, not 
iparing even infants at the breaft, before their progrcfs was 
flopped. Tacky, the Chief, was killed in the woods by one 
of the parties that went in purfuit of them ; but feme ethers 
of the ringleaders being taken, and a general inclination to re- 
volt appearing among all tlie Koromantyn Negroes in the ifland, 
it was thought neceflary to make a few terrible examples of 
fome of the moft guilty. Of three who were clearly proved 
to have been concerned in the murders committed at Ballard’s 

;die prudence and prompritude of an individual.— *1 have related thefe circttm&iticcf! 
concerning my deceafed relation’s conduA on this occafion for tvro reafons ■, hrft, 
becaule it prefents an example to be imitated in iimilar emergencies •, and fccondly, 
becaufe I have thus an c^portunity given me of paying a jud tribute to the memory 
of one, vdiom 1 loved and honoured when living, and lamented wlien dead, with 
more than hlial aiFeAIon and pie^ i for he poiTellcd the clcareft head, the moft 
enlarged and comprehenfive mind, the fweeteft temper, and the kindeft and moft 
benevolent difpoiition, of any man that it has been my fortune to meet with, in 
my diverfified jourAy through life f— He died the 19 December ,1769, aged 48. 

l^ay his tllcnts be remembered vdth rdpe^ bis virtues with emulation I 

Valley, 
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Valley, one was condemned to be burnt, and the other two 
to be hung up alive in irons, and left to perlfli in that dreadful 
fituation. The wrench that was burnt was made to fit on the 
ground, and his body being chained to an iron flake, the fire 
was applied to his feet. He uttered not a groan, and faw his 
legs reduced to afhes with the utmoft firmnefs and compofure } 
after which, one of his arms by fome means getting loofe, he 
fnatched a brand from the fire that was confuming him, and 
flung it in the face of the executioner. The two that were 
hung up alive were indulged, at their own requcfl, with a 
hearty meal immediately before they were fufpended on the 
gibbet, which was eredted in the parade of the town of King- 
flon. From that time, until they expired, they never uttered 
the leaft complaint, except only of cold in the night, but di- 
verted themfelvcs all day long in difeourfe with their country- 
men, who were permitted, very improperly, to furround the 
gibbet. On the feventh day a notion prevailed among the 
fpedlators, that one of them wifiied to communicate an im- 
portant fecret to his mafler, my near relation j who being in 
St. Mary’s parifh, the commanding officer fent for me. I en- 
deavoured, by means of an interpreter, to let him know that I 
was prefent ; but I could not underlland what he faid in 
return. I remember that both he and his fellow fufferer 
laughed immoderately at fomething that occurred, — I know 
not what. The next morning one of them filently expired, 
as did the other on the morning of the ninth day. 

The courage, or unconcern, which the people of this country 
manifeft at the approach of death, arifes doubtlefs, in a great 

K 2 mcafure. 
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BOOK meafare* from their nttional manners, wars, and fiiper(litk>n^ 

, which arc all, in the hijl^hcil: degree, favage and fiuigainary,. 

A power over the lives of his Haves is po^clTed, and exercii^' 
too, on very frivolous occafions, without compunAion Or feru- 
ple, by every niafter of Haves on the Gold Coaft. Fathers 
have the like power over their children. In their wars they 
are bloody and cruel beyond any nation that ever exiHed ; for 
all fuch of their captives as they referve not for Haves, they, 
murder with circumHances of outrageous barbarity < cutting 
them acrofs die face, and bearing away the under jaw, which 
they preferve as a trophy, leaving the miferable vidlims to 
periHi in that condition. 1 have colledted this account from 
themfelves. They tell me likewife, that whenever a confider- 
ablc man expires, fevcral of his wives, and a great number of 
his Haves, are focrlHced at his funeral. This is done, fay they„ 
that he may be properly attended in the next world. This 
circumftance has been confirmed to me by eveiy Gold. Coafo 
Negro that I have interrogated on the fubje^t, and I have en- 
quired of many (c). In a country, where executions are fo 
frequent, and human blood is fpilt with fo little remorfe, death 

muH 

(c ) following particulars I colIciSled from fome of my own Koromantyti . 

Negroes, whofe veracity I had 'no reafon to doubt: — Qara^ a mofl; faithful welR. 
difpofed woman, who was brought- from the Gold Coaft'to Jamaica the lattes' 
end of 1784, relates, that (he was bonk . in a village near Anamaboo; that her 
father and nwthcr, and. theic children (nine in number) were flaves to a great, 
man named Ai$amoa^ on whofe death (he herfelf, and two of her brothers (who 
likewife belong to me) with feveral others of his flaves, were fold to pay his debts. 
That twmtj 0thtrs tBrv kilUd at hiifuntral. I alked her which country (he lik^ 
Wft, Jamaica, or GuioeyJ She replied, that Jamaica was the better country, ‘/ar 

that. 
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muft rtcceflarily have loft many of its terrors ; and tlie natives CHAP, 
in general, confcious they havft no fecurity even for the day 

that people were not killed ^here^ at in Guiney^ at the funeral of their maflert? She 
rnformcd me alfo, in anfwer to feme other enquiries, of a remarkable faft (i* e;)" 
that the Natives of the Gold Coaft give their children the yawi (a frightfiil dtP’ 
order) by inoetdation ; and flic deferibed the manner of performing the operation, 
to be making an incifion in the thigh, and putting in fome of the infeiSUoiis mat* 
ter. I afleed her what benefit they expefted from this pra^lice i She anfwcrcd, 
that by this means their infants had the diforder (lightly, and recovered fpeedily^ 
whereas by catching it at a later time of life, the difeafb, Ihc faid, « got into the 
hem^ that was her expreilion.. 


Cudjoe, aged (as I fuppofe) about fifty, relates that he was born in the king- 
dom of Afiantee, the king or chieftain of which country was named Foco. 
Cudjoe’s elder brother having been caught in adultery with the wife of a man 
named Quaj[bee9 was^adjudged to pay a fine to the man he bad injured ; which 
not being able to do, he delivered over him (Cudjoe) who was at that time, by 
his own account, a boy about fixteen, as a compenfation ; and Quafliee immedi- 
ately carried him oiT, and Toon afterwards fold him to a Black (lave-mcrchant, who 
having purchaied many others, carried them all to the fea-coaft (they were two’ 
months on their journey) and fold them to a Captain Reeder, who brought them 
to Jamaica. I alked him, wbat right his brother had to fell him ? ‘ Becaufe^ faid 
Ar, ‘ my father was dead f and by his account fathers have an unqueftionablc right 
to fell their children, and probably, on the demife of the father, the fame power is 
afllimcd by the eldeft fon over the younger branches. He relates furtherj that 
the king has the power of life and death, and that executions are very frequent 
That when the king or any confidcrable man dies, a great number of his /laves 
are facrificed at his tomb. He pretends not to afeertain any particular number, 
but remembers perfectly well the death of the old king whom Poco fuccceded, 
and is pofitively certain that upwards of one hundred people were flaughtereS on 
that occafion. To convince me that he underftood what he faid when he men- 
tioned that number, he counted the fingers of . both his Ijands ten times. He faith 
further, that wars are very frequent ; that all able men are compelled to bear arms ; 
and that when they take prifoners, the old and infirni arc killed, and the young 
^d able nreferved to be fold for flaves. 

that. 
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BOOK, that is paffiiig over them, feem prepared for, and refigned to, 
IV. the fate that probably awaits them. This contempt of death, 
or indifference about life, they bring wit^ them to the Weft 
Indies j but if fortunately they fall into good hands at firft, and 
become well fettled, they acquire by degrees other fentiments 
and notions. Nature refumes her lawful influence over them. 
With the confeioufnefs of fecurity, the love of exiftence alfo, 
amidft aU the evils that attend it in a ftate of flavery, gains ad- 
mifiaon into their bofoms. I’hey feel it, and, fuch is the force 
of habitual barbarity, feem afhamed of their own weaknefs. 
A gentleman of Jamaica vifiting a valuable Koromantyn Negro 
that was fick, and perceiving that he was thoughtful and de- 
jedted, endeavoured, by foothing and encouraging language, to 
raife his drooping fpirits. MaJJ'ay faid the Negro (in a tone 
of felf-reproach and confeious degeneracy) fince me come to 
White man's country me lub (love) life too much / 

Even the children brought from the Gold Coaft manifeft 
an evident fuperiority, both in hardinefs of frame, and vigour 
of mind, over all the young people of the fame age that are 
imported from other parts of Africa, The like firmnefs and 
intrepidity which are diftinguiihable in adults of this nation, 
are vifble in their boys at an age which might be thought too 
tender to receive any lafting impreflion, either from preCept or 
example. — I have been myfelf an eye-witnefs to the truth of 
this remark, in the circumftance I am about to relate. A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, who had purchafed at the fame 
time ten Koromsiltyn boys, and the like number of Eboes (the 
eldeft of the whole apparently not more than thirteen years of 

%e) 
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mge) caufed them al} to be colleded and brought before him CHAP, 
in my prefence, to be marked on the breaft. This operation UI- 
is performed by hewing a fmall filver brand, compofed of one * 

or two letters, in the flame of fpirits of wine, and applying it 
to the Ikin, which is previoufly anointed with fweet oil. The 
application is inftantaneous, and the pain momentary. Never- 
thelefs it may be cafily fuppofed that the apparatus mtift hare 
a frightful appearance to a child. Accordingly, when the firft 
boy, who happened to be one of the Eboea, and the lloutefl: of 
the whole, was led forward to receive the mark, he fereamed 
dreadfully, while his companions of the lame nation manifelled 
ftrong emotions of fympathetic terror. The gentleman ftopt 
his hand; but the Koromantyn boys, laughing aloud, and, im- 
mediately coming forward of their own accord, oflfered their 
bofoms undauntedly to the brand, and receiving its impreflion 
without flinching in the leafl:, fnapt their Angers in exultation 
over the poor Eboes. 

One cannot furely but lament, that a people thus naturally 
emulous and intrepid, Ihould be funk into fo deplorable a ftate 
of barbarity and fuperftition ; and that their fpirits Ihould ever 
be broken down by the yoke of flavery ! Whatever may be 
alledged concerning their fcrocioufnels and implacability in 
their prelent notions of right ajid wrong, I am perfuaded that 
they poflefs qualities, which are capable of, and well deleave 
cultivation and improvement. — But it is time to conclude my 
oblervations on this nation, which I fliall jdo, with fome ac- 
count of their religion ; for which niy readers are indebted to 
the refcarches of an ingenious gentleman of Jamaica, who is 

well 
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B O O X w^l acquainted with their language and manners. Its authen* 
ticity has been frequently confirmed to me, oft my Own in-, 
quiries among the Korainantyn Negroes dfemfelves. 

They believe that Accomfonj^^ the God of the heavens!; 
is the creator of dl things ; a Deity of infinite goodnefs ; to 
whom however they never oflfer facrifices, thinking it fufHcient 
to adore him with praUes and thankfgiving. 

AssARct is the god of the earth ; to him they oiler the firil 
fruits of the ground, and pour out libadons of the liquors they 
drink to his honour. 

It BO A is the god of the iea: if the arrival of fhips which 
trade upon their coail is delayed, they dicrifice an hog to de- 
precate the wrath of Ipboa. 

Obboubt is a malicious deity, who pervades heaven, earth, 
and feaj he is the author of all evil, and when his difplcafure 
is lignified by the inflidtion of peililential dilbrders, or other- 
wife, nothing will divert his anger but human facrifices j 
which are feledted from captives taken in war, or, if there b« 
■one prefent, then from their flaves. 

Besides the above deities, every family has a peculiar tute- 
lar faint, who is fuppofed to have been originally a Human 
being like one of ^hemfelves, and the firft founder of their 
family ; upon thgianniverfary of whole burial, the whole num- 
ber of his defc^sdants alTemble round his grave, and the oldeH: 

man. 
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man, after offering up praifes to Accompong, Affarci, Ipboa^ 
and their tutelar deiy, facrifices a cock or goat, by cutting its 
throat, and fhedding the blood upon the grave. Every head 
of an houfehold of the family, next facrifices a cock, or other 
toimal, in like manner, and as feibn as all thofe who are able 
to bring facrifices have made their oblations, the animals which 
have been killed, are drelled, and a great feftival follows. 

Amomo their other fuperflitions allb, muft not be omitted 
their mode of adminiftering an oath of fecrecy or purgation. 
—Human blood, and earth taken from the grave of fome near 
relation, arc mixed with water, and given to the party to be 
fworn, who is compelled to drink the mixture, with an impre- 
cation, that it may caufe the belly to burft, and the bones 
to rot, if the truth be not fpoken. This teft is fi-equently 
adminifiered to their wives, on the fiifpicion of infidelity, awl 
the refemblance which it bears to the trial of jcaloufy by the 
bittcf 'WtttcT delcribed in the book of Numbers ^chap. v«) is a 
curious and llriking circumftance. 

I Kow proceed to the people of Whidah, or Fida. The 
Negroes of this country are called generally in the Weft Indies 
PapaxvSf and are unqueftionably the moft docile and beft-dif*. 
pofed Slaves that are imported from any part of Africa, With- 
out the fierce and favage manners of the Koromantyn Negroes, 
they arc alfo happily exempt from the tinaid and defponding 
temper of the EbOes, who will prcfently be mentioned. Tlw 
cheerful acquiefcencc with which ' thefe people apply to the 
labours of the field, and their conftitutional aptitude for fuch 
Voj.. II. L employ- 
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BOOK employment, arife, without doubt, from the great attention 
IV. paid to agriculture in their native country. Bofman fpeaks 
— with rapture of the improved ftate of the^foil, the number of 

villages, and the induftry, riches, and obliging manners of the 
Natives. He obfcrves, however, that they are much greater 
thieves than thofe of the Gold Coaft, and very unlike them in 
another rcfpeft, namely, in the dread of pain, and the appre- 
henfion of death. ** They are,” fays he, fo very apprehen- 
five of death, that they are unwilling to hear it mentioned, 
for fear that alone Ihould haften their end ; and no man dares 
to fpeak of death in the prefence of the king, or any great 
man, under the penalty of fuffering it himfclf, as a punifliment 
for his prefumption.” He relates further, that they are ad- 
ducted to gaming beyond any people of Africa. All thefe pro- 
peniities, if I am rightly informed, are obfcrvable in the cha- 
racter of the Papaws in a ftate of ftavery in the Weft Indies. 
That pun'dhment which excites the Koromantyn to rebel, and 
drives the Ebo Negro to fuicide, is received by the Papaws as 
the chaftiUbment of legal authority, to which it is their duty 
to fubmit patiently. The cafe leems to be, that the genera- 
lity of thefe people arc in a ftate of abfolute llavery in Africa, 
and, having been habituated to a life of labour, they fubmit to 
a change of fttuation with little reluOance^ 

Many of the Whidah Negroes are found to be circumpifod. 
Whether it be a religious ceremony common to all the tribes 
that go under app^lation of Papaws, I know not. It ir 
pra^^d imiverfaUy % the Nagoesy a people that fpeak the 

Whidah^ 
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Whidah language j but I have met with Negroes fr<Mn this t ^ A 
part of the coaft that difavow the pra^ice, lit 

We are now come to the B^ht of Benin, comprehendhig 
an extent of coaft of near 300 Englifh leagues, of which the 
interior countries arc unknown, even by name, to the people 
Europe. All the imported from thefe vaft and Un- 

explored regions, except a tribe which are diftingui(hed by 
the name of Mocoes, are called in the Weft Indies Ehes ; and 
in general they appear to be the loweft and moll wretched of 
all the nations of Africa. In complexion they are much 
yellower than the Gold Coaft and Whidah Negroes; but 
it is a lickly hue, and their eyes appear as if fulFuled with 
bile, even when they are in perfed health. I cannot help 
obferving too, that the conformation of the face, in a great 
majority of them, very much refembles that of the baboon. 

I believe indeed there is, in moft of the nations of Africa, a 
greater elongation of the lower jaw, than among the people 
of Europe ; but this diftindlion I think is more vilible among 
the Eboes, than in any other Afoicans. I mean not however 
to draw any conclufion of natural inferiority in thefe people t® 
the reft of the human race, from a circumftance which per- 
haps is purely accidental, and no more to be conlidered as a 
proof of degradation, than the red hair and high cheek bones 
of the Natives of the North of Europe. 

The great objection to the Eboes as Hives, is their conlli- 
tutional timidity, and defpondencjy of mind; which are fo 
great as to occafion them very frequently to feek, in a volun- 
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BOOK taiy death, a refuge from their o\yn melancholy reflexions. 

They require therefore the gentlefl: and mildeft treatment to 
' reconcile them to their fltuation ; but ifl their confidence be 

once; obtained, they manifefl as great fidelity, affeXion, and 
gratitude, as can reafonably be expeXed from men in a flate oT 
flavery. . The females of this nation are better labourers than 
the men, probably from havmg been more hardly treated in- 
Africa. 

The depreflion of fpirits which thefe people feem to bo- 
under, on their firfl arrival in the Weft Indies, gives them an 
air of foftnefs and fubmiflion, which forms a ftiiking contrail, 
to the frank and feaflefs temper of the Koromantyn Negroes. 
Neverthelefs, the Eboes are in feX more truly favage than any 
nation of the Gold Coaft ; inafmuch as many tribes among 
diem, e^ecially the Moco tribe, have been, without doubt, 
accuftomed to the fliocking praXice of feeding on hiunan flefli. 
This circumftance 1 have bad attefted beyond die poflibility 
of diipute, by an intelligent truft- worthy domeftick of the Ebo 
nation, who acknowledged to me, though with evident ihame 
and reluXance, (having lived many years among the Whites) 
that he had himfelf, in his youth, frequently regaled on this 
horrid banquet : and his accouiit received a Ihocking confirma- 
tion from a circumftance which occurred in the year 1770 in 
Antigua, where two Negroes of the fame country were tried 
for killing and devouring one of their fellow-flaves in that 
illand. They were'purchafcd, a ftiort time before, by a gen- 
tleman of the n 0 ic of Chriftian, out of a iliip from Old Cala- 
bar, and I am told were conviXed on the cleareft 'evidence. 

Of 
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Or the religious opinions and modes of woffliip of the CHAP. 
Eboes, we know but little j except d\at, like the inhabitants HI. 
of Whidah, they pajj adoration to certain reptiles, of which 
the guana (a fpccics of lizard) is in the higheft eftimation fdj. 

They unirerlaily pradife circumcifion, ** which with fomc 
other of their fuperftitions (fays Purchas) may feem Maho> 
metan, but are more likely to be ancient Ethnic rites ; for 
many countries of Africa admit circumcificn, and yet know 
not, or acknowledge not, Mahometanilm ^ but are either 
ChrilHans, as the Cophti, Abillinians, or Gentiles. They 
(the people of Benin) cut or rafe the fkin with three lines 
drawn to the navel, efteeming it neceflary to falvation. 

Next in order to the Whidah Negroes, are thofe from 
Congo and Angola ; whom I confider to have been originally 
the fame people. I can fay but little- of them that is appro- 

(d) I hare been affured by an inteUigent perfon who had vifited many parte 
of Africa, that the Eboes frequendy offer up human facrificcs in their worlhip 
of this animal. Perhaps the certainty of this may be queftioned ; but the follow- 
ing anecdote is undoubtedly true. In the year 1787, two of the feamen of a 
Liverpool (hip trading at Bonny, being afhore watering, had the misfortune to 
kill a guana, as they were rolling a calk to the beach. An outcry was immedi- 
ately raifed among the Natives, and the boat’s crew were furrounded and feized, 
and all trade intcrdiiStcd, until public juftice fliould be fatisfied and appeafed. 

'J'hc offenders, being carried before the king, or chief man of the place, were 
adjudged to dici However, the feverity of jufticc being foftened by a bribe 
from the captain, the fcntcnce was at length changed to the following, that they 
Ihould pay ii fine of 700 bars (about 175) and remain in the country as flavci 

the king, until the money Ihould be raifed. The captain not being willing 
to advance fo large a fum for the redemption 6f thefe poor wretches, failed with- 
out them,, and what became of them afterwards, I have not heard. 


priate 
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BOOK .|>mte tnd particular $ except that they are in general a flcnder 
IV. lighdy race, of a deep and glofly black (a tribe of the Congoes 
excepted, who very nearly refemble the, Eboes) and I believe 
of a diipohtion naturally mild and docile. They appear to me 
to be fitter for domeftic lervice than for £eld-Iabour. They 
are laid however to become expert mechanicks ; and, what is 
much to their honour, they are fuppofed to be more ftri^ly 
honeft than many other of the African tribes. 

f 

Having thus recited foch oblervations as have occurred to 
me on contemplating the various African nations in the .Weft 
Indies feparately and diftm£t from each other, I lhall now at- 
tempt an eftimate of their general charadter and difpofttions, 
influenced, as undoubtedly they are in a great degree, by their 
iituation and condition in a ftate of flavery ; circumftances that 
foon eftace the native original impreftion which diftinguifhes 
©nc nation from another in Negroes newly imported, and create 
a fimilitude of manners, and a uniformity of charadter through- 
out the whole body. 

Thus, notwithftanding what has been related of the firm- 
nefs and courage of the natives of the Gold Coaft, it is certain 
that the Negroes in general in our iilands (fuch of them at 
leaft as have been any length of time in a ftate of fervitude) 
are of a diftruftful and cowardly difpofition. So degrading is 
the nature of flavery, that fortitude of mind is loft as free 
agency is reftrainedp To the fame caufe probably muft be im- 
puted their property to conceal, or violate the truth j which 
is fo general, that I think the vice of folfehood is one of the 

moft 
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moft prominent features in their charadler. If a Negro Is CHAP, 
afked even an indifferent queftion by his mafter, he feldom 
gives an immediate reply; but, affcifting not to underftand 
what is faid, compels a repetition of the queffion, that he may 
have time to confider, not what is the true anfwcr, but, what is 
the moft politick one for him to give. The pronenefs oblerva- 
ble in many of them "to the vice of theft, has already been no- 
ticed; and I am afraid that evil communication makes it. 
almoft general. 

It is no eafy matter, I confefs, to diferiminate thofe cir- 
cumftances which are the refult of proximate caufes, from 
thofe which are the effedrs of national cuft»ms and early habitc 
in favage life ; but I am afraid that cowardice and diilimula— 
tion have been the properties of llavery in all ages, and will 
continue to be fo, to the end of the world. It is a fituatioa ' 
that neceffarily fuppreffes many of the beft affections of the. 
human heart. — If it calls forth any latent virtues, they are 
thofe of fympathy and compaflion towards perfbns in the fame 
condition of life ; and accordingly we find that the Negroes in 
general are ftrongly attached to their countrymen, but above 
all, to fuch of their companions as came in the fame ihip with 
them from Africa. This is a.ftriking circumftancc : .the term 
Jhipmate is underftood among them as fignifying a relationftiip 
of the moft endearing nature ; perhaps as recalling the time 
when the fufferers were cut off together from their common 
country and kindred, and awakening reciprocal fympathy, 
from the remembrance of mutual aMiClion. 


Bt^r. 
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‘But their benevolence, with a very few exceptions, extends 

no further. The Softer virtues are feldom found iu the bofom 

^ 1 . 

of the Cnllaved African. Give him fufficient authority, and he 
beoomes the mod remorielefs of tyrants. Of all the degrees of 
wretchednels endured by the Ions of men, the greateft, af- 
furedly, is the mifcry which is felt by thofe who are unhappily 
doomed to be the Slaves of Slaves ; a mod unnatural relation, 
which fometimes takes place in the fugar plantations ; as for 
indance, when it is found neceffary to inftrudt young Negroes 
in certain trades or handicraft employments. In thofe cafes it 
is ufual to place them in a fort of apprenticeihip to fuch of the 
old Negroes as are competent to give them inftrudtion; but 
the harihnefs with which thefe people enforce their authority, 
is extreme ; and it ferves in fome degree to leffen the indigna- 
tion which a good mind necclTarily feels at the abufes of power 
by the Whites, to oblcrvc; that the Negroes themfelves, when 
inveded with command, give full play to their revengeful 
paflions ; and exercife all the wantonnefs of cruelty without 
reftraint or remorfe. 

The fame obfervation may be made concerning their con- 
duct towards the inferior animal creation. Their treatment of 
cattle under their diredlion is brutal beyond belief. Even the 
ufcful and Ibcial qualities of the dog fecure to him no kind 
ufage from an African mailer. Although there is fcarce a 
Negro that is not attended by one, they feem to maintain thele 
poor sfnimals folelj^or the purpofe of having an obje<Sl wher/;- 
on to exercife their caprice and cruelty. And, by the way, it 
is a Angular circumflance, and not the lefs true for being fomc- 
§ what 
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what ludicrous, that the animal itfelf, when the property of a CHAP. 
Negro, betrays at firft fight to whom he belongs } for, Icling 
his playful propenfities, he feems to feel the inferiority of his 
condition, and adlually crouches before fuch of his own fpecies, 
as are ufed to better company. With the manners, he ac- 
quires alfo the cowardly, thievifh, and fallen difpofition of his 
African tyrant. 

But, notwithftanding what has been related of the felfiih 
and unrelenting temper of the enflaved Africans, they are faid 
to be highly fufceptiblc of the paffion of love. It has even 
been fuppofed that they are more fubjedt to, and fenfible of, 
its impreffion, than the natives of colder climates. The 
Negro (fays Dr. Robertfon) glows with all the warmth of 
defire natural to his climate.” ** The tender paflion (fays ano- 
ther writer) is the mofl: ardent one in the breafl of the en- 
flaved African. — It is the only fource of his joys, and his only 
folace in afflidlion.” Monfieur de Chanvalon (the hiftorian of 
Martinico) expatiates on the fame idea with great eloquence.— 

“ Love, fays he, the child of nature, to whom fhe entrufts her 
own prefervation j whofe progrefs no difficulties can retard, 
and who triumphs even in chains ; that principle of life, ai 
neceflary to the harmony of the univerfe, as the air which we 
breathe, infpires and invigorates all tlie thoughts and purpofei 
of the Negro, and lightens the yoke of his flavery. No penis 
can abate, nor impending punifhments reilrain, the ardour of 
his paffion, — He leaves his matter’s habitation, and traverfing 
the wildernefs by night, difregarding its noxious inhabitants, 

Voj., II. M fecks 
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BOOK feeks a refuge from his forrows, in the boibm of his faithful 
IV. and affectionate miftrefs.” 

V — / 

All this however is the language of poetry and the vifions 
of romance. The poor Negro has no leifure in a ftate of flavery. 
to indulge a paflion, which, however defeended, is nourilhed by 
idlenefs. If by love, is meant that tender attachment to one 
individual objeCt, which, in civilifed life, is delire heightened by 
lentiment, and refined by delicacy, I doubt if it ever found a 
place in an African bofbm. — The Negroes in the Weft Indies, 
both men and women, would conlider it as the greateft exertion 
of tyranny, and the moft cruel of all hardfhips, to be compelled 
to confine themfelvcs to a fingle connection with the other fex ; 
and I am perfuaded that any attempt to reftrain their prefent 
licentious and diflblute manners, by introducing the marriage 
ceremony among them, as is ftrenuoufly recommended by many 
perfbns in Great Britain, would be utterly impratfticable to any 
good purpofe. Perhaps it may be thought that the Negroes 
are not altogether reduced to fo deplorable a ftate of flavery, as 
is commonly reprefented, whfcn it is know'n that they boldly 
claim and cxercife a right of difpofing of themfelves in this re- 
fpeCt, according to their own will and pleafure, without any 
controul from their mailers. 

That paftion therefore to which (dignified by the name of 
Love) is aferibed the power of foftening all the miferies of 
flavery, is mere aniiaaal;defire, implanted by the great Author of 
all things for the preforvatioa of tl^e fpecies. This the Negroeff, 
without doubt, p^&fs in common with the reft of the animal 

creation. 
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creation, and they indulge it, as inclination prompts, in an 
almoft promifeuous intercourfe with the other fex ; or at leaft in 
temporary connections, which they form without ceremony, and 
diflblve without reluClance. When age. indeed begins to miti- 
gate the ardour, and leflen the iipklenefs of youth, many of 
them form attachments, which, ftrengthened by habit, and en- 
deared by the confeioufnefs of mutual imbecility, produce a 
union for life. It is not uncommon to behold a venerable 
couple of this ilamp, who, tottering undef the load of years, 
contribute to each other’s comfort, with a chearful affiduity 
which is at once amiable and affcdling. 

The fituation of the aged among th® Negroes is indeed 
commonly fuch as to make them fome amends for the hard- 
Ihips and fufferings of their youth. The labour required of 
the men is feldom any thing more than to guard the provilion- 
grounds ; and the women are chiefly employed in attending the 
children, in nurfing the fick, or in other eafy avocations ; but 
their happinefs chiefly arifes from the high veneration in which 
old age is held by the Negroes in general, and this I confider as 
one of the few pleafing traits in their character. In addrefling 
fuch of their fellow-fervants as are any ways advanced in years, 
they prefix to their names the appellation of Parent, as Ta 
Quaco, and Ma Quafheba ; Ta and Ma^ fignifying Father and 
Mother, by which defignation they mean to convey not dnly 
the idea of filial reverence, but alfo that of eftcem and fond- 
nefs. Neither is the regard thus difplayed towards the aged, 
confined to outward ceremonies ’and terms of relpeCl alone. 
It is founded on an aClive principle of native benevolence, 
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furnifliing one of the few exceptions to their general unrelenting 
and felfilh character. The whole body of Negroes on a plan- 
tation muft be reduced to a deplorable ftate of wretchednefs, if, 
at any time, they fuller their aged companions to want the 
common neceffaries of life, or even many of its comforts, as 
far as they can procure them. They feem to me to be actu- 
ated on thefe occafions by a kind of involuntary impulfe, ope- 
rating as a primitive law of nature, which fcorns to wait the 
cold dictates of reafon : among them, it is the exercife of a 
common duty, which courts no obfervation, and looks for no 
applaulc (e). 

Among other propenfities and qualities of the Negroes muft 
not be omitted their loquacioufnefs. They are as fond of ex- 
hibiting fet ipeeches, as orators by profeflion ; but it requires a 
Gonfiderable lhare of patience to hear them throughout; for 
they commonly make a long preface before they come to the 
point ; beginning with a tedious enumeration of their paft fer- 
vices and hardftiips. They dwell with peculiar energy (if the 

(c) The greateft aflFront (lays Mr* Long) that can be ofFered to a Negro, is to 
curfe his father and mother, or any of his progenitors* It may not be improper 
in this place to add, that many of the Negroes attain to great longevity. — In Fe- 
bruary 1792, a Black woman of the name of Flora Gale died at the very extra- 
ordinary age of 120, at Savanna-Ia«Mar in Jamaica. She remembered perfectly 
well the great earthquake in 16^2^ which prored fo fatal to Port Royal. She 
left a numerous progeny of children^ grand and great-grand-childrcn, and it is 
remarkable that fhc always refufed to be baptized, alEgning for reafon her dcfirc 
to have a grand Negro ^|ikc at her funeral, according to the cuftom of Africa : 
a ceremony never lillpwcd in Jaonuca at the burial of fuch as have been chrift- 
ened« 

faCl 
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fafl Admits it) on the number of children they have prefented CHAP, 
to MaJJa ( MaJierJ after which they recapitulate forne of the in- . ^ 

ftances of particular kindnefs £hewn them by their owner or 
employer, adducing thefe alfo as prooft of their own merit ; 
it being evident, they think, that no fuch kindnefs can be 
gratuitous. This is their ufual exordium, as well when they 
bring complaints againft others, as when they are called upon 
to defend themfelves ; and it is in vain to interrupt either plain- 
tiff or defendant. Yet I have fometimes heard them convey 
much ftrong meaning in a narrow compafs : I have been fur- 
prifed by fuch figurative expreffions, and (notwithftanding 
their ignorance of abftradt terms) fuch pointed fentences, as 
would have reflected no difgrace on pofts and philofophers. 

One inftance recurs to my memory, of £b fignificant a turn of 
expreilion in a common labouring Negro, who could have 
had no opportunity of improvement from the converfation of 
White people, as is alone, I think, fufficient to demonftratc 
that Negroes have minds very capable of obfervation. It was 
a fervant who had brought me a letter, and, while I was pre- 
paring an anf\ver, had, through wearinefs and fatigue, fallen 
afleep on the floor : as foon as the papers were ready, I di- 
rected him to be awakened j but this was no eafy matter. 

When the Negro who attempted to awake him, exclaimed in 
the ufual jargon, Tou no hear Majfa call you ? that is. Don’t 
you hear Mafter call you ? Sleep, replied the poor fellow, 
looking up, and returning compofedly to his {lumbers. Sleep 
hab no Majfa. (Sleep has no Mafter.) 

Of thofe imitative arts in which perfection can be attained 
only in an improved ftate of fociety, it is natural to fuppofe 
cd that 
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BOOK that the Negroes have but little knowledge. An opinion pre- 
IV. vails in Europe that they poflefs organs peculiarly adapted to 
the Icience of mufick ; but riiis I believe is an ill-founded idea. 
In vocal harmony they diiplay neither variety nor compafs. 
Nature feems in this relpe<St to have dealt more penurioufly 
by them than towards the reft of the human race. As prac- 
tical muficians, fome of them, by great labour and careful in- 
ftrudlion, become fufficiently expert to bear an under-part in 
a publick concert’; but I do not recolledt ever to have fecn or 
heard of a Negro who could truly be called a fine performer 
on any capital inftrument. In general they prefer a loud and 
long-continued noife to the fineft harmony, and frequently 
confume the whole night in beating on a board with a Jiick, 
This is in one of their chief mufical inftruments ; befides 
' which, they have the Banja or Merriwang, the Dundo, and 

the Goombayi all of African origin. The firft is an imperfedt 
kind of violincello ; except that it is played on by the finger 
like the guitar; producing a difmal monotony of four notes. 
The Dundo is preciftly a tabor ; and the Goombay is a ruftick 
drum ; being formed of the trunk of a hollow tree, one end 
of which is covered with a Iheep’s flein. From fuch inftru- 
ments nothing like a regular tune can be expedted, nor is it 
attempted. 

Their fongs are commonly impromptUt and there arc 
among them individuals who refemble the improvifatore, or ex- 
tempore bards, ofTtaly; but I cannot fay much for their 
poetry. Their mnes in general are charadteriftick of their na- 
tional 


I 
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tsunal manners ; thofe of the Eboes being foft and la^guifh* 
ing ; of the Koromantyns heroick and martial. . At ttie fame 
time> there is obiervable, in moft of them^ a predominant 
melancholy, which, to a man of feeling, is, fometimes very 
affecting. 

At their merry meetings, and midnight feftivals, they arc 
not without ballads of another kind, adapted to fuch occafionsj 
and here they give full fcope to a talent for .ridicule and de- 
riiion, which is exerciied not only againft each other, but alfo, 
not unfrequently, at the expence of their owner or employer; 
but moft part of their fongs at thefe places are fraught with 
obfcene ribaldry, and accompanied with dances in the higheft. 
degree licentious and wanton. 

At other times, more elpecially at the burial of fuch among 
them as were refpedled in life, or venerable through age, they 
exhibit a fort of Pyrrbick or warlike dance, in which their 
bodies are llrongly agitated by running, leaping, and jumping, 
with many violent and frantick geftures and contortions. Their 
funeral fongs too are all of the heroick of martial caft ; afford- 
ing fome colour to the prevalent notion, that the Negroes con- 
fidcr death not only as a welcome and happy releafe from the 
calamities of their condition, but alfb as a paflport to the place 
of their nativity; a deliverance which, while it frees them 
from bondage, reftores them to the fociety of their deareft, 
long-loft, and lamented relatives in Africa., But 1 am afraid 
that this, like other European notions concerning the Negroes, 
is the dream of poetry ; the lympathctick effufion of a fanciful 

or 
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arc Co far from courting death, that, among fuch of them as 

have 

(/) Perhaps it was fome fuch imagination that gave rife to the following little 
poem, now publiflied for the firft time— the produdtion of early youth ; but 
furcly if tlie fond idea of returning to tlieir native country could afford the poor 
Negroes comfort and confolation in death, it were to be wiflied that it really 
prevailed among tlicrm 


ODE ON SEEING A NEGRO FUNERAL. 

Mahali dies 1 O’er yonder plain 
His bier is 'borne : The fable train 
By youthful virgins led : 

Daughters of injurM Africk, fay 
Why raife yc thus th’ heroick lay. 

Why triumph o^cr the dead f 

No tear bedews their fixed eye: 

now the hero lives, they cry j— • 

Releas’d from flav’ry’s chain : 

Beyond tlie billowy furge he flics, 

And joyful views his native fkics, 

And long loft bowers again* 

On Koromantyn’s palmy foil 
Heroick deeds and martial toil. 

Shall fill each glorious day ^ 

Love, fond and faithful, crown thy nights, 

And^flf unbought, unmix’d delights, 

Paft cruel wrongl repay. 


Nor 
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liave refided any length of time in the Weft Indies, fuicidc CHAP, 
is much lefs frequent than among the free>born, happy, and HI. 
civilifed inhabitants of Great Britain. With them, equally 
with the Whites, nature ftirinks back at approaching diftb- 


Nor lordly pride’s 'ftern avarice there, 
Alcyie fhall nature’s bot^ities fhare; 

To all her children free.— 

For thee, the dulcet Reed ihall Ijjring, . 
Ifis balmy bowl the Cocodiring, 

Th’ Anana bloom for thee.. 

The thunder, hark! *Tis Africk’s God, 
•He wakes, he lifts th’. avengigg rod. 
And fpeeds th’ impatient hours : . 
'From Niger’s golden ftream he calls; 
Fair freedom comes, — oppreffion frlls ; 
And vengeance yet is ours ! . 

Now, Chriftian,. now, in wild difmay, , 
Of Africk’s proud revenge the prey. 

Go roam th’ affrighted wood 5— 
Transform’d to tigers, fierce and fell. 
Thy race lhall prowl with lavage yell. 
And glut tiicir rage for blood ! 

But foft, — beneath yon tam’rind lhade, 
Now let the hero’s limbs be laid; 

Sweet numbers blefs the brave: 

There fhalTthe breeees Ihed pe<fumc.. 
Nor livid lightnings blaft the blbom . 
That decks Mahali’s grave. 
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taclon t and when, at any time, fudden or ontimety death o^eir^ 
takes any of their cOmplniona, inftcad of rejoicing at fuch an 
event, they hcver fail to impute ir to die malicious ton- 
trivances and diabolical arts of Ibme' praditioners in OBetd^t 
a term of African origin, fignifying forccry or witchcraft, the 
prevalence of which, among many of their countrymen, all the 
Negroes moft firtnty ^d kriplicitly beheve. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that their funeral fbngs and ceremonies are 
commonly nothing more thsuj the diflbnance of favage barba- 
rity and riot ; as remote from the fond fuperflition to which 
they are afcribed, as from the fober di(ftates of a rational 
forrow. 


dfAviNG mentioned the praftice of Obeah^ the influence of 
which has fb powerful an cffedl on the Negroes, as to bias, 
in a conflderable degree, their general condu<ft, difpofltions, 
and manners, I fhall conclude the prefcnt chapter by prefent- 
ing to my readers the following very curious account of this 
extraordinary fuperflition, and its effedts : it was tranfmitted 
by the Agent of Jamaica to the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council, and by them fubjoined to their report on the 
Have trade ; and, if I miflake not, the publick are chiefly in- 
debted for it to the diligent refearches, and accurate pen, of 
Mr. Long. 

The term Oheah^ Obiah, or Obia (for it is varioufly writ- 
ten) wc conceive he the adjedlive, and Obe or Obi the noun 
fubftantive •, and that by the* words O^lr-men or women, are 
meant thofe who pradtife Obi, The origin of the term wc 

fhould 
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fiiould cenilder as of no importance in our anfwcr to the quef- 
tions propofcd, if, in fearch of it, we were not led to difquifi- 
tions that are highly g^tifying to curiqhty. From the learned 
Mr. Bryant’s fgj commentaiy upon the word Opb, we obtain 
a very probable etymology of the term-—** A ferpent, in the 
** Egyptian language, was called Ob or Aub^-^** Obion is ftill 
“ the Egyptian natpe for a ferpent. ”—»•** Mofes, in the name 
■" of God, forbids the Ifraelkes ever to enquire of the demon 
** Obf which is tranflated in our Bible Charmer, or Wizard, 
** Divinator, aut Sorcilegus.”— The woman at Endor is 
** called Oub or Oby tranHated Pythonifla; and Oubaios (he 
** cites from, Apollo) was the name of the Bafililk or 

** Royal Serpent, emblem of the fun, and an ancient oracular 
** Deity of Africa.” This derivation, which applies to one 
particular fedl, the remnant probably of a very celebrated 
religious order in remote ages, is now become in Jamaica the 
general term to denote thofe Africans who in that ifland prac- 
tifo witchcraft or forcery, comprehending alfo the clals of what 
are called Myal-men, or thejfe who, by means of a narcotick 
potion, made with the juice of an herb (faid to be the 
branched Calalue or fpecies of Solanum) which occafions a 
trance or profound deep of a certain duration, endeavour to 
convince the deluded fpe£lators- of their power to re-animate 
dead bodies. 

“ As for as we arc able to decide from our own experience 
and information when we lived in the ifland> and from the cur« 
fcnt teftimony of all the Negroes we have ever converfed with 

(g) Mythology, vol. i. p. 48, 475, and 478*. 
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B G O K <511 iJic fubjcft, the profeflbrs of Obi are, and always were, na- 
IV. tives of Africa, and none other i and they have brought the 

’ icience with them from thence to Jamaica, where it is fo uni- 

verMly pradtifed, that we believe there arc few of the large 
efrates pofleffing native Africans, which have not one or more 
of them. The oldefr and moft crafty are thofe who ufually 
attraft the greateft devotion and confrdence ; thofe whofe hoary 
heads, and a fomewhat peculiarly harih and forbidding in theii* 
alpedl, together with Ibmc Ikill in plants of the medicinal 
and poifonous fpecics, have qualihed them for fucoefsful impo> 
iition upon the weak and credulous. The Negroes in general, 
whether Africans or Creoles, revere, confult, and fear them ; 
to theiie oracles they, refort, and with the moft implicit faith; 
upon all occafions, whether for the cure of difbrders, the ob- 
taining revenge for injuries orinfults, the conciliating of favour, 
the difeovery and puniflunent of the thief or the adulterer, 
and the prediction of future events. The trade which thefe 
impoftors carry on is extremely lucrative j they manufacture 
and fell their Obies adapted to difterent cafes and at different 
prices. A veil of myftery is ftudioully thrown over their in- 
cantations, to which the midnight hours are allotted, and every^ 
precaution is taken to conceal them from the kixowlcdge and 
difeovery of the White people. The deluded Negroes, who 
thoroughly believe in their fupernatural power, become the 
vfilling accomplices in this concealment, and the ftouteft 
among them tremble at the very fight of the ragged bundle, 
the bottle or the legg-fhells, which are ftuck in the thatch or 
hung over the door of a hut, or upon the branch of a plantain 
tree, to deter marauders. In cafes of poifon, the natural effeCls 

of 
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of it are by the ignorant Negroes, aferibed entirely to tfie po- 
tent Workings of O^t. The wifer Negroes hefitate to reveal 
their fufpicions, through a dread of incurring the terrible ven- . 
geance which is fulminated by the Obeah^men againft any who 
fhould betray them : if is very difficult therefore for the White 
proprietor to diftinguifli the Obeab profejfor from any other Ne- 
gro upon his plantation j and fo infatuated are the Blacks in 
general, that but few ioftances occur of their having alTumed 
courage enough to impeach thefe miicreants*. With minds fo 
firmly prepoflefled, they no fooner find Obi fei for them near 
the door of their houle, or in the path' which leads to it, than 
they give riiemfelvcs up for loft. When a Negro is robbed of 
a fowl or a hog, he applies directly to the Obeab man or wo- 
man ; it is then made known among his fi;llo*w Blacks, that 
Obi is Jet for the thief j and as foon- as the latter hears the 
dreadful news, his terrified imagination begins to work, no 
refource is left but in the fuperior (kill of fomc more eminent 
Obeah-man of the neighbourhood, who may counteradt the 
magical operations of the other j but if no one can be found 
of higher rank and ability, or if, after gaining fuch an ally, he 
ffiould ftill fancy himlelf affedted, he prelently falls into- a de- 
cline, under the incelTant horror of impending calamities. The 
flighteft painful fenfation in the head, the bowels, or any other 
part, any cafual lofs or hurt, confirms his apprehenfions, and he 
believes himfelf the devoted vidtim of an invifible and irrefifti- 
ble agency. Sleep, appetite, and checrfulncfs forfake him, his 
ilrength decays, his difturbed imagination* is haunted without 
refpite, his features wear the fettled gloom of defpondency-? 
dirt, or any other unwholefonae fubftance, become his only 

food. 
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BOOK &od> he contnu^s a morbid habit of body, and gradually finka 
» j. mto the grave. A Negro, who ia taken iM, enquires ^f the 
Obeab-man the caufe of his ficknels, whether it will prove 
mortal or not, and within what time he fhall die or recover ? 
The oracle generally aferibes the diftemper to the malice of 
ibme particular perfon by name, and advifes to fet Obi iot that 
perfbn; but if no hopes are given of recovjsry, immediate de« 
fpair takes place, which no medicine can remove, and death 
is the certain confCqueoce. Thole anomalous fymptoms which 
originate h-om caules deeply rooted in the mind, fuch as the 
terrors of Obi, or from poilbns, whofe operation is How and 
intricate, will baffle the dull of the ablefl phyheian. 

** CoNsiOEltlNG the multitude of occafions which may 
provoke the Negroes to exerciie the powers of Obi againli 
each other, and the adonilhing influence of this fuperflition 
upon their minds, we cannot but attribute a very conhder- 
able portion of the annual mortality among the Negroes of 
Jamaica to this fitfeinating mifehief. 

** The Obi is ufually compofed ©f a farrago of materials,, 
moll of which are enumerated in the Jamaica law ( bj, viz. 
** Blood, feathers, parrots beak^ dogs teeth, alligators teeth, 
** broken bottles, grave>dicV nun, and egg-fhells.” 

r 

« With, a view to illuferate the defeription we have given 
•f this practice, and its common effei&s, we have fubjoined a 
lew examples out of^the very great number which have oc-^ 

(h) Pa&d 1760* 
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curred in Jamaica; not that they-^e peculiar to that ifland 
only, tor we believe fimilar examples may be found mother 
Weft India colonies, Perg Labat, in his hiftory of Martinico* 
has mentioned tome' which are very remarkable (ij, 

"It may fccm extraordinary, that a praftice alledged to be 
to frequent in Jamaica Ihould not have received an earlier 
check from the legidature. The truth is, that the fkill 
tome Negroes, in the art of poitoning, has been noticed ever 
lince the colonifts became much acquainted with them. Sloanc 
and Barham, who pradtitod phyfick in Jamaica in the laft cen- 
tury, have mentioned particular inftances of it. The fccrct 
and infidious manner in which this crime h generally perpe- 
trated, makes the legal proof of it extremely difficult. Suipi- 
cions therefore have been frequent, but detedtions rare ; theto 
murderers have Jbmetimes been brought to juftice, but it is 
reafonable to believe diat a tor greater number have efcaped 
with impunity. In regard to the other and nacre common 
tricks of Obit fuch as hanging up feathers, bottles, egg-lhells, 
&c. &c. in order to intimidate Negroes of a thieviffi difpofi- 
tion from plundering huts, hog-ftyes,. or provifion-grounds, 
•thefe were laughed at by the White inhabitants as harmlefs 
ftratagems, contrived by the more togacious, for deterring tl^ 
more fimple and fuperftitious Blacks, and ferving for much 
the fame purpofc as the fcarecrows which are in general ufeS 
among our Englilh farmers and gardeners. But in the year 
1760, when a very formidable infurredtion of the Koromantyn 
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BOOK .or Gold Coaft Negroes broke out in the parifli of St. Mary, 
^ and fprcad through almoft every other diftridl; of the ifland, 
«n old Koroihantyn Negro* the- chief inftigator and oracle 
-of the infurgents in that parhh, who had adminiftered die 
Fetifli or folemn oath to the conipirators, and furnilhed them 
with a magical preparation which wa« to render them in- 
vulnerable, was fortunately apprehended, convidted, and hung 
up wkh all his feathers and trumperies about him ; and 
his execution ftnlck the infVirgents with a general panick, from 
which they never afterwsuds recovered. The examinations 
which were taken at that period, firft opened the eyes of the 
publick to the very dangerous tendency of the Obeah pradtices, 
and gave birth to the law which was then enacted for their 
fuppredion and punifhment. -But neither the terror of this 
law, the feridt invefeigation which has ever iince been made 
after die profedbrs of -nor die many -examples of thofe 
who from time to time have been hanged or tranfported, 
have hitherto produced the deiired effedl. We conclude, there- 
fore, that either this fedt, like others in the world, has flou* 
rilhed under perfecution ; or that fredi fupplies are annually 
introduced feom the African feminaries. 


n’he /oHowing is the paper referred to in the preceding accounts 

OBEAH PRACTICE. 

“We have the following narratives from a planter in Ja- 
maica, a gentlemapi of the ftridleft veracity, who is now in 
Xondon, and ready to attell the truth of them. 

§ 


** Upon 
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** Upon returning to Jamaica in the year lyySt he found 
tliat a great many of his Negroes had died during his abfence j 
and that of fuch as remained alive> at leaft one-half were debi- 
litated, bloated, and in a very deplorable condition. The mor- 
tality continued after his arrival, and two or three were fre- 
quently buried in one day j others were taken ill, and began to 
decline under the fame fymptoms. Every means were tried by 
medicines, and the moll careful nurfing, to preferve the lives 
of the feeblcll j but in Ipite of all his endeavours, this depo- 
pulation went on for above a twelvemonth longer, with more or 
lefs intermiffion, and without his being able to afeertain the 
real caufe, though the ObeaJb praBke was llrongly fufpei^cd, 
as well by himfclf, as by the doctor and ^ther White perfons 
upon the plantation, as it was known to have been very com- 
mon in that part of the ifland, and particularly among the Ne- 
groes of the Papaw or Popo country. Still he was unable to 
verify his fufpicions, becaufc the patients conllantly denied 
their having any thing to do with perfons of that order, or 
any knowledge of them. At length a Negrefs, who had been 
ill for fome time, came one day and informed him, that feeling 
it was impoffible for her to live much longer, Ihe thought 
herfelf bound in duty, before flie died, to impart a very great 
fecret, and acquaint him w'ith the true caufe of her diforder, in 
hopes that the difelofure might prove the means of Hopping 
that mifehief, which had already fwept away fuch a number of 
her fellow-flaves. She proceeded to fay, that her Hep-mother 
(a woman of the Popo country, above eighty, years old, but Hill 
hale and a(flive) had put Obi upon •her, as ihe had alfo done 
Vox,. II. O upon 
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BOOK Vpon thofe who had lardy died;- and that the old woman had 
IV . pratStifed Ohi' for as many years paft as fhe could remember. 

** The other Negroes of the plantation no fooner heard of 
this impeachnier.t, than they ran in a body to their mafter, and 
confirmed the truth of it, adding, that (he had carried on this 
bufinefs ever fince her arrival from Africa, and was the terror 
of the whole neighbourhood — Upon diis he repaired direddy, 
with fix White fervants, to the old woman’s houfe,.and forcing 
open the door, obferved the whole infide of the roof (which 
was of thatch) and every crevice of the walls ftuck with the 
implements of her trade, confifting of rags, feathers, bones of 
oats, and a thoufat\d other articles. Examining further, a 
large earthen pot or jar, clofe covered, was found concealed 
under her bed.— It contained a prodigious quantity of round 
balls of earth or clay of various dimenfions, large and finall, 
whitened on the outfide, and varioufly compounded, fome with 
hair and rags, or feathers of all forts, and (Irongly bourtd with 
twine; others blended with the upper fedtion of the (kulls of 
eats, or (luck round with cats teeth and claws, or with human 
or dogs teeth, and fome glafs beads of different colours; there 
were al(b a great many egg-fliells filled with a vifeous or 
gummy fubflance, the qualities of which he negledled to 
ejtamine, and many little bags (luiled with a variety of articles, 
the particulars of which cannot at this diflauce of time be 
recolle^ed. The houfe was inflantly pulled down, and with 
the whole of its contents committed to the flames, amidft the 
general acclamatiolis of all his other Negroes. In regard to 
the old woman, he declined bringing her to trial under the 

6 law 
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law of the iflandj which would have punilhed her. widi dbath j 
but, from a principle of humanity, delivered her intov the hands 
of a party of Spaniards, who (as ftie was thought not incapable- 
of doing fome trifling kind of work) were very glad totaccept 
and carry her with them to Cuba. From the moment of her 
departure, his Negroes feemed all to be animated with new 
fpirits, and the malady fpread no farther among them. The 
total of his lofles in the coiirfe of about fifteen years preceding 
the difcovery, and imputable folcly to the Oieab praHicet ho 
eftimates at lead, at one hundred Negroes, 


OBEAH TRIALS. 

** Having received fome further information upon this 
fubjeft from another Jamaica gendeman, who fat upon 
trials, we beg leave to deliver the fame in his own words, as 
a fupplement to what we have already had the Honour of 
fubmitting. 

** In the year 1760, the influence of the proftflbrs of the 
Obeab art was fuch, as to induce a great many of the Negro 
Haves in Jamaica to engage in the rebelHon which happehM 
in that year, and which gave rife to the law which was then 
made againft the practice of Obu 
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“ Assurance was given to thcfe deluded people, that they 
were to become invulnerable ; and in order, to render them fo, 
the Obeah~men furniflied tliem with a powder, with which they 
were to mb themfclves. 

** In the firft engagement with the rebels, nine of them 
were killed, and many prifoners taken ; amongft the latter was 
one very intelligent fellow, who offered to difclofe many im- 
portant matters, on condition that his life fhould be fpared ; 
which was promifed. He then related the adlive part which 
the Negroes, known among them by the name of Obeah’^men, 
had taken in propagating the infurredtion ; one of whom was 
thereupon apprehended, tried (for rebellious confpiracy) con- 
vidted, and fentenced to death. 

N. B. This was the Koromantyn Obeah-man alluded to 
in our firft paper. 

At the place of execution, he bid defiance to the execu- 
tioner, telling him, that ** It was not in the power of the 
White people to kill him.” And the Negroes (fpedtatofs) 
were greatly perplexed when they faw him expire. Upon 
other Obeah-mefiy who were apprehended at that time, various 
experiments were made with eledtrical machines and magic 
lanterns, but with very little effedt, except on one, who, after 
receiving fome very fevere ftiocks, acknowledged that ** his 
mafter’s Obi exceeded his own.” 
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** The gentleman from whom we have this account, re- c H A P. 
members having fat twice on trials of Obeah-metiy who were HI- 
both convidted of felling their Obeah preparations^ which had 
■eccafioned the death of the parties to W’hom they had been 
adminiftered ■, notw ithftanding which, the lenity of their judges 
prevailed fo far, that they were only punilhed with tranfporta-* 
tion. To prove the fadt, two witneffes were deemed necefiaiy, 
with corroborating circumftances.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Means obtaining Slaves in Africa. — Objervations thereon.— 
ObjeSiions to a direbt and immediate abolition of the trade by the 
Britijh Nation only.— The probable confequences of fuch mea-‘ 

fure, both in Africa and the JVeJi Indies, corfdered.—Difpro- 
poYtions of fexes in the number of Slaves annually exported 
from Africa. — Caufes thereof. — Mode of tranjporting Negroes 
to the Wef Indies, and regulations recently efablijhed by abt 
of parliament. — ^ffebl of thofe regulations. 


I T hath been' obfervcd in a former chapter, that no certain 
and precife account is eafily to be obtained of the means 
by which the market for (laves is annually kept up and fup- 
ported in Africa. The feveral inftances that are given of 
flavery arifing from captivity in war, delinquency and debt, 
fcem inadequate to fo regular and abundant a fupply. It is 
difficult to imagine that cafual contributions of this kind, can 
jPolfibJy furnilh an annual export of 74,000 (a). Having an 

\a) BeHdes whi^h great numbers are fupplied from the nations bordering on 
the rivers of Senegal and Gambia, for the emperor of Morocco and the ftates 
offiarbary* .Caravans .alfo travel from thence acrofs the continent to Upper 
, Egypt with conSderable Cupplies of Negroes, fomc of which are fent afterwards 
.to ConftaiitiaopIe* A j/ery curious and interefting account of this traffick is 
given in the Report the Lords of. the Privy Council. Great numbers of 
,ilavcs are likcwife.fcnt from Mozambique, and the ports on the eaftern coafr, to 
Pcrfia, Goa, and other parts of the £aft Indies Hence it has been calculated 
that Africa U drained annually of notltfs than 150,000 of its natives. 

opportu- 
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opportunity, a few years ago, of confulting a very intelligent CHAP, 
pcrfon on this point, who had vifited many parts of the coafl:, IV. 
and appeared to be a man of veracity and candour, I received 
from him, in writing, an an Aver, which I fliall prefcnt to my 
readers verbatim', and fubjoin fuch further information as I 
have been able to colleft. The anfwer which I received, was 
given in the words following: — ** In all parts of the coan;, and 
I apprehend it to be the fattie inland, the body of the people 
ace in a ftate of abfolute and unlimited flaveiy: their children 
are born -to no other inheritance, and are liable to be fold by 
itheir owners as they think proper. Moft partj of the coaft 
differ in their governments} fome are abfolute monarchies, 
while others draw near to an ariitocracy.. ^ In both, the autho- 
rity of the cl'icf or chiefs is unlimited, extending to life, and 
it is cxercifcd as often as criminal cafes require, unJt-fs death is 
commuted into flavery; in which cafe the offender, is Ibid, and 
if the fhipping will not buy the criminal, he is immediately 
put to death. Fathers of free condition have power to fell 
their children, but this power is but very fddom enforced. I 
never knew an inftance of it. but once, and then the father was 
fo execrated by his neighbours, for the a<5l of Filing a Ion 
and daughter, that he (hortly afterwards fell into a ftate of 
delpondency and died. The family was of fome di^indlion, 
and the fon and daughter were bought by a frie.idl/ captain, 
who I know afterwards gave freedom to one or them, and, I 
believe he gave it -to both. I never knew another inftance of 
this kind, nor .do I believe there is one flave in a thou fand. pro- 
cured in this way. Neither do I imagine that there are many 
procured by wars or intelline broils. The truth is, the bulk 
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BOOK o^ people arc born flaves to great men, reared as liich, held 
IV. as property, and as property fold. There aie indeed many 
“■ circumhances by v/hich a free man may become a flave : fuch 

as being in debt, and not able to pay j and in fom.e of fucli 
cafes, if the debt be large, not only the debtor, but his family 
likewife, become the flaves of his creditors, and may be fold'. 
Adultery is commonly punifhed in the lame manner ; both the 
offending parties being fold, and the purchafe-money paid to 
the injured hufbapd. Obit or pretended witchcraft (in which 
all the Negroes firmly believe, and it is generally accompanied 
with the crime of poilbning) is another, and a very common 
offence, for which flavcry is adjudged the lawful punilliment ; 
and it extends to all the family of the offender. There arc 
various other crimes which fubjedt the offender and his chil- 
dren to be fold; and it is more than probable, that if there 
were no buyers, the poor wretches would be murdered without 
mercy.” 

Such is the account which I received, and it is confirmed 
by feveral of the witnelfes that were examined by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and by others that appeared before 
the Houle of Commons; but it is contradidted in Ibme material 
circumftanccs by other gentlemen, whofe examinations were 
taken at the lame time, and to whole authority much relpedt 
is due. Mr. Penny alferts, that although three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of the Windward Coaft are Haves to the other 
fourth, yet that thele local and domefiick Haves are never Ibid, 

9 

unlefs for crimes. is of opinion that in no country, cither 
in the maritime dillridts or in the interior parts of Africa, are 

4 Haves 
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flaves bred for fale, but that moft of thoie which are diipofed 
of to the Europeans, are fold in confequence of delinquency, or 
captivity in war. The fame, or nearly the fame, account is 
given of the Fantyn nation by Mr. Norris j who obferves, that 
** a confiderable portion of the community are perfons born 
flaves, but that thefe have peculiar privileges, and enjoy many 
advantages, which the flaves of the neighbouring countries do 
not, and cannot be fold at the caprice of their matters. ” His 
opinion is, that the number of flaves furniflied in the Fantyn 
country (about 2000 annually) is made up by delinquency and 

Under fuoh contradidlory information, it occurred to me, 
during my refidencc in Jamaica, to examine many of the Ne- 
groes themlelves. I mean Negroes newly arrived from Africa ; 
for from thofe who have roflded any length of time in the 
Wett Indies, it is difficult to obtain, even to enquiries of an in- 
different nature, fuch anfwers as carry with them conviction of 
their truth. It is feldom, for inttance, that any Guiney Negro 
will acknowledge that he was in a ttate of flavery in his 
native country. Obferving the refpeCt and preheminencc al- 
lowed to wealth and confequence among the Whites, and the 
privileges which attach to freedom in the Weft Indies, among 

(b ) Several other witnefles (peak of the privileges which attach to domeftick* 
ilaves in Africa, but it is obfervable that many of thefe admit, and not one I be- 
lieve denies, that the African mafter has the power of putting fuch flaves to 
death, with impuni^, whenever he thinks proper; and it will prefently be Ihewn 
from the teftimony of fome of the Negroes themfelves, that it is a miftake to iUp- 
pofe the mafter cannot fell them at pleafure. 

VOL.II. P thofo 
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BOOK Aofe of kis own colour who are bom or rendered fiiee, he a 
IV. tempted, whether jlillly or not, to adert kk claim to fome de- 
-? confidcration from his pail, if not from his prcfent con-- 

idition s and it is a natural and axcuiable propeniity. Conceiv* 
ing therefore that the truth might be beil obtained horn Ne- 
groes rccendy imported,! enquired of many young people, from 
dHTerent parts of Africa, c^xrerning the circumilances of their 
captivity and fale, and, having reduced their inforraatioa to 
writing, k interrogated many of them again on the ibne fub- 
jed, after an interval of ievend months. If the iame account 
preciicly was givm by the lame people a fccond time, I com- 
monly confidered it as grounded in truth. On other occaiions, 
1 have examined b.rothcrs and £dlers apart. If their informa- 
tion agreed in minute particulars, I could have no reaibn to 
fufped them of £dfehood. Of fivc-and-twenty young perfons 
of both fexes whom I thua interrogated, fifteen frankly declared 
ikat they were bom to ilavery, and w^ either fold to pay the 
debts, or bartered away to fupply the wants of their owners. 
Five were lecsetly. kidaapjtfd in the mterier country, and ibid 
to Black merchants, who conveyed them from an immenfe 
dii^oe to the fea-coail, and ibid them tp the ihip-mafters that 
brought them to Jamaica. The other five a]y)eared to have. 
&l]eii vidims in fome of thoie pet^ vrars which it is probable, 
rapacity and revenge reciprocally iniligate throughout the 
•whole continent of Africa /f;f. On fiich occaiions, the young 

and. 

ft) Fethapa tibe rgder net be Ai^eafisd to be preiented mtb a few of 
ibefe exunimtioits, as they were taken down at die time, and without any view 
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«nd the able are carried into captivity by the viftori, and Ae CHAR 
aged and infirm commonly murdered on the fpot. By thefc IV. . 

means, 


Mam (a Congo) a boy as I gods about fourteen, las cetantry name Sarri^ 
came from a vaft diftance inland, was waylnd and ftole, in the path about three 
miles from his own village, by one of his countrymen. It was early in the 
morning, and the man hid him ail day in the woods, and marched him in the 
night. He was conduced in this manner for a mondi, and dsen fold to another 
Black man for a gun, fome powder and (hot, and a quantity of fok. He wad 
fold a focond time for a keg of brandy. His laft-meationed purchafer bought 
feveral other boys in the fame manner, and when he had collefbed twenty, fent 
them down to tiie fea-coaft, where they were fold to a cs|>tain of a (hip. He 
relates further, that his father, Sc'mdia was a chief or captain under tho 

king, and a great warrior, and had taken many pec^le, whom he fold as flaves. 

^tuHv and ^amina (brothers) from the Gold Coof^ one of them, as I gue(% 
about twenty years old, the other eig^ueen, were born flaves to a man named 
BanaftUt who had a great many other (laves, and (bU thefe two to the captain 
diat brought them to Jamaica. On being afked for what caufe their mafter fold 
them, they fuppofed the queftion implied a chaise agauaft them of mifcendudl, 
and one of them replied with great quickneft, foat they were not the only flaves 
tiiat were fold in Gutney without having been guilty of any crime: their maftei^ 
they faid, owed money, and fedd them to pay bis debts. 

a Gold Coaft gir4 aged about fifteen, was a (lave to a man named 
Quamina Yati. Her mafter fold her and two others to (be fame captains for a 
quantity of linen and other goods. 

Tarmu/ay a Chamba youth, about (ixteen, was a daveto a peifon named Sou^ 
hadou ; who fold him, together with a cow, fat a gun, a quanti^ of other goods, 
and fome brandy. 

OlivtTy from AJJumtet—Aui country name Sang — a young man, as 1 gueft, about 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age. His fother was a (tee nuui, a carpenter 
•—lived in a village far ftom the fea. The village was attacked by a . party of 
Fantees, who came in the nig^t, and fet ftre to the houfds, and killed moft of thf 
inhabitants with guns and cutlafles— particuforly the old. The young people 
th^ took piifoners, and afterwards fold him and two otho:*, for a^piece of gold 

p 2 
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BOOK means, and the commutation of death into flavery for crimes 
IV- real and»pretended, are the nations of Europe fuppliedj and it 
cannot furely be a queftion, amongft a humane and enlightened 
people, concerning the injuAice of a trafEck thus fupported. 
To attempt its defence in all cafes, were to olFer an infult to the 
comnton fenie of mankind, and an outrage on the beA feelings 
of our nature. Yet a good mind may honeAly derive fome 
degree of confolation, in conAdering that all Aich of the wretch- 
ed victims as were flaves in Africa, are, by being Ibid ^ to the 
Whites, remov;ed to a fituation infinitely more defirable, even 
HI its worA Aatej than that of the beA and moA favoured flaves 
in their native country. It is, on all hands, admitted that the 
condition of thofe poor people, under their own governments, 

. is the moA deplorable that we can conceive a human creature 
to be fubjedt .to. They have no fecurity for property, nor pro- 
tection for their perfons ; they cxiA at the will and caprice of 


«allcd^<r<7, toa Black merchant> who carried them to the Fantec country. — He 
was afterwards fold or transferred over to fix different Black purchafers; the laft 
•f whom carried him down to the fea-coaff^ and fold him on board a fliip. — WaS: 
much frightened at the fight of White men, and thought he was to be eaten. 

EJiher relates that (he was born in the Ebo country^ about one day/s journey, 
from the fea-^coaft, where her grandmother lived, to whom ihe was fent on a 
vifit by her father. While there, the village was attacked by a body of Ne- 
groes (flie knows, not of what country, nor on what account j on whofe approach 
(he and all the women were lent into the woods,, where a party of the enemy 
found them, and carried away all fitch as were able to travel. The old, and 
thoie who were avcrie to remove, were put to death ; her grandmother among, 
the reft. The third day (he was fold to the White people. She has many marks 
^bout the cheft, which appeals to as a proof of free birth, and ailerts that hc^ 
fiither a planito^n of corn, yams, and tobacco, and poiTe/Ted many Haves. ' 

a maAerj 
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a mafter, who is not amenable to any law for his ill treatment CHAP, 
of them, and who may flaughtcr them at his pleafure. He has IV. 
in truth but very little intereft in their prefervation, having no 
means of employing them in profitable labour, and when pro- 
vilions are fcarce, he has even a ftrong inducement to deftroy 
them. 

The chief objection to the flave trade arifes from the great 
encouragement which, I fear, it unavoidably Ijolds forth to afts 
of violence, oppreffion, and fraud, among the natives towards 
each other. Without doubt, this is the ftrong part of the pe- 
titioners cafe } and I admit it to be fo, with that franknefs 
which I truft no honeft Weft Indian will condemn. At the 
fame time it deferves very ferious confiJeration, whether a 
dire<ft and immediate difeontin^fpee of the trade by the Britifli 
nation only (the other nations of Europe continuing to pur- 
chafe as ufual) would afford a remedy to thofe miferies, the 
exiftence of which every enlightened mind cannot but admit, 
and every good mind mull deplore; or rather, whether a 
partial and fudden abolition (fo inveterate is the evil) would 
not aggravate tliem in a high degree. 

In conlidering this queftion, we muft have in view not only 
the circumftances attending the Slave Trade on the Coaft, but 
alfo the fituation of the enflaved Negroes already in the Sugv 
Colonies. On the .firft head, it is to be enquired whether, 
fiippofing Great Britain fhould abandon her^fhare in this com- 
merce, a lefs number of flaves would in confequence thereof 
be brought down for fale in Africa ? Admiral Edwards,, who 
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icrvcd on the ftation, and was 6n ftiore feven months at « 
time, is decidedly of opinion that, fo long^ as other nations 
continue to purchafe, the number would not be *diminifhed 
in the leaft (</) j and a little reflejStion may perhaps dbnvince 
us that his opinion is founded in rcalbn, and Hie nature of 
the cafe. Among the commercial nations of Europe, it is 
true that, in moft cafes of purchafe and barter, the demand 
ind the fupply grow up together, and continue to regulate 
and fupport each other: but thefe are the arrangements of 
wcll-infonncd and civilized men. In Africa, it is appre- 
hended the flave merchants poflefs no ideas of this kind, 
neither does the nature of their traffick allow of fuch regula- 
tions. When two African Rates are at war with each other, 
the aim of each undoubted!)! is to deftroy as many enemies, 
or feize on as great a numblH of captives, as poflible. Of 
thefe laft unfortunate vidims, all iuch as .are able to travel, 
ire commonly fent down to the coaft for falc, the reft are 
maf&cred on the fpot, and the fame fate attends thofe unhappy 
wretches who, being fent down, arc found unfaleable. The 
prices indeed on the coaft have been known to vary as the 
market is more or lefs plentifully fupplied ; but, fo long as fhips 
from Europe create a market, whether the prices be high or 
low, it can hardly be doubted, that wars will be as frequent 
as ever, and that the fame sl&s of oppreflion, violence and fraud, 
which are laid to be committed by princes on their fubje<fts, and 
by individuals on each otiier, for the purpofe of procuring Haves 
for fale, will exift^ as ufual, witiiout re|;ulation or reftraint. 

id) See Ut evUemoeki die Hepocs of the Coaunittee of Privy Council, 1789. 
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Behold then an excefs of 38,000 of thefe miierable people 
flke prefent annual export in Britirh rtiipping) thrown upon 
the market, and it is furely more than probable that one or 
the oth#r of thele confequences will follow ; Either the French, 
Ae Dutch, and the other maritime nations of Europe, by 
feizing on what we furrender, will encreafc their trade in pro- 
portion to the cncreafed fupply (e), or, having the choice and 
refufal of 38,000 more than they have at prefent, will become 
more difEcult to pleafe ; confining their purchafes to luch only 
as are called prime flaves. Thus the old, and the very young, 
the fickly and the feeble, will be fcornfully rejeifledj and 
perhaps twenty poor wretches be confidered as unfaleable then, 
and facrificed accordingly, to one that is fo.confidcred and facri » 
ficed now^ 

That this latter fuppolition k not a mere fpeculative con- 
tingency, is abundantly proved by many rcfpecStable witnefles, 
whofe examinations were taken by the committee of the privy 
council : — Being Hiked concerning the difpofal of fuch flaves 
as are rejcvfled by the European traders, cither beeaufe their 
cargoes are already aflbrted, or becaufc th* miferable vidtims 
are confidered as too old or too feeble for labour,* it was given 
in evidence, as a fad: too notorious to be controverted, that 
they arc very frequently, if not generally, put'^to deaths The 

(f) Admiral Edwards being a(ked, Whedicr, if Great Britain-wcrc to relin- 
^i(h the trade in flaves, the number fold to Europeans would, in his opinion, be 
nuch diminilhed ? replied, Moft certainly it would not be diminilhed. The 
Erench and Dutch would immediately get poi&ffion of this trade. 
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, . lives for any length of time, makes no fcruple to avow that'*h 

is his intention to deftroy them, provided they are not fold by 
a certain day j and the work of deaths on fuch occaitons, is 
Ibmetimes performed in fight of our fliipping. Shocking as 
this account may feem, it is verified by undifputed teflimony ; 
and to fuppofe that a difcontinuance of the trade by one nation 
only, will put an end to this enormity, is to fuppofe that the 
African flaveholder will become more merciful, as his flaves are 
rendered of lefs value j a conclufion which I am afraid expe* 
rience will not warrant (f). 


The effedt which a partial abolition would probably have 
in our fugar iflands is now to be confidered ; and here it mufl, 

(f) Mn Newton (an evidence in fupport of the application to parliament for an 
al^olition of the trade) admits that feme of the flaves^ that have been rejedlcd bj 
the Europeans, have been knocked on the head with the paddles of the boat that 
brought them, and thrown overboard. On the Gold Goaft, Mr. Miles fuppofed 
they are moftly referved for the purpofe of being (aCrificed at the burial of great 
men. One inftance of this came within his own knowledge.— —Mr. Weaves 
knew an inftance of a woman being deftroyed, who was accufed of witchcraft, aixd 
could not be fold. In order to favc her life, he ofibred to give an anker of brandy 
for herj but her head was cut off before his meffenger arrived. Other inftances, 
iimllar to this, are related by Mr. Mathews and Mr. Gandy. Sir George Young 
fared the life of a beautiful boy, about five years old, at Sierra Leone. The child 
being too young to be an objeft of trade, would have been thrown into the river 
by the perfon that had him to fell, but Sir George, to fave his life, offered a quarter 
calk of Madeira wine for him, which was accepted— he brought him to England, 
and made a prefent of him to the Marquis of Lanfdown.— Admiral Edwards, 
Mr. Penny, Mr. Dalz^ Mr. Andprfon, and others, concur in the fame account 
•f the difpolal of fuch as rejeded by the Europeans. 

Report of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council, 1789, Part zft. 
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in the firft place, be obferved, that it feems not to be known, CHAP, 
or is not adverted to, in England, that the fugar eilates are IV. 
not only very much underftocked in general, but that there is 
fcarce one of them, for reafons that will prefcntly be fecn, 
that poflefles a fufficient number of Negro women, in propor- 
tion to the men. Of courfe there being fewer pairs, there 
are fewer children born. Thus iitnated, tliere muft necefla- 
rily happen a decreafe on the whole nuprvber of the ilaves, even 
under the mildeft treatment, and enjoying the greatell plenty 
of wholefome provifions.— Secondly, it muft be remembered, 
that moft of the fugar eftates, having been fettled on credit, 
are burthened with heavy incumbrances to perfons in Great 
Britain. Many planters are under covenants to confign thither 
annually, certsun fpecifick quantities of fugar and rum. The 
cfFe<ft therefore of a dired: and unqualified abolition would be 
this, that while the few perfons who have money at command, 
would be waiting, and perhaps contriving, opportunities to 
ftock their plantations with the flaves of their diftreffed and 
harafled neighbours, the great majority of planters would find 
themfelves in a moft cruel and uncomfortable fituation ; their 
eftates already weak-handed, deprived of the polfibility of fel- 
ling their lands, and no means in their power of augmenting 
their ftock of labourers by purchaft ; their creditors, at the 
fame time, clamorous and importunate for produce, which can 
only be obtained by great exertions of labour : in fuch cir.- 
cumftances what ar? they to do ? I cannot better illuftrate this 
part of my fubjed, than by the cafe of the Dutch planters of 
Eflequebo and Demerary : by an impolitic interdidion of fo- 
reign flave ftiips into thofe provinces, they have, for fome 
VoL. II. time 
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BOOK time paft, felt all the elFedls of a virtual abolition ; and here 
IV. follows the account which they give of their fituation, tran- 
feribed from a late memorial to the States General : — “ It is 
impoflible (fay the petitioners) to inform your High Might!- 
nefles of the real annual diminution of our Haves, but it is 
generally calculated at five in the hundred, or a twentieth part. 
This is little felt the firft year ; nineteen remaining Negroes 
hardly perceive that they do the work which the preceding 
year employed twenty. But the fecond year the fame work 
lalls to tlie lhare of eighteen, and, if another year paffes with- 
out an augmentation by purchafe, fcventcen muft do the work 
firft allotted to twenty. This muft give rife to difeontent, 
defertion, and revolt} or, if the Negroes put up patiently with 
this furcharge of labour, illnefs and an earlier death muft be 
the confequcnce. Or, laftly, if the planters feek to avoid all 
thefe inconveniences, they muft gradually contrad the limits 
of their plantations, and of courfe diminilh their produce.”— 
Thus immediate intereft in all cafes, and urgent diftrefs in 
many, are oppofed to the principles of juftice and the dictates 
of humanity! fgj 

(g) The prefent annual decrcafe of the Negroes in the Britilh Weft Indies is 
eftimated at two and a half per cent, on the whole number ; but if the fame quan- 
tity of labour which they now perform, lhall continue to be exacted from them as 
their numbers diminifli, it cannot be doubted that the lofe will be greater every 
year, and augment with accelerated rapidity. The fugar eftates will, undoubtedly, 
fuffer moft, and it is no difficult matter to calculate in what time they will be en- 
tirely difinantlcd. In Jamaica, the number employed in that line of culture in 
1789 was 128,728, allj(f whom, without frelh fupplies from Africa, would pro- 
bably be extind in Icfs than thirty jears* 
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What I have thus deliberately written, is not, if I know CHAP, 
my own heart, the language of felfiihnefs or party. I confefs • 
that, reflefting on the means by which flaves are very fre- 
quently obtained in Africa, and the deftrudion that formerly 
attended the mode of tranfporting them to the Weft Indies, I 
was at one time of opinion it became this great and renowned 
nation, inftead of regulating her condud by that of other ftates, 
to fet a laudable example to tbemy by an immediate and unqua- 
lified fuppreflion of this reprobated commerce ; and I fliould 
ftill maintain and avow the fame fentiments, were I not, on 
fuller enquiry And better information, led to fufped that the 
means propofeaare not adequate to the end» I fear that a dired 
and hidden abolition, by one nation alone, will not ferve the 
purpofes of humanity in Africa j and I am Yuliy convinced that 
fuch a meafure will tend to aggravate, in a very high degree, 
the miferies of a great majority of the Negroes already in the 
Weft Indies ; whofe decreafing population is at prefent un- 
avoidable; and who, therefore, unlefs recruited by fuppliss 
from Africa, muft find their labours augment, as their numbers 
diminifti. 

A queftion too arifes in this place, the difeuflion of which 
might probably render all further debate on the fubjed of abo- 
lition fuperfluous. It extends to nothing lefs than the pradlt^ 
cability of the meafure. Whether it be poffible for any natiq/i 
in Europe, fingly confidered, to prevent its fubjeds from pro- 
curing flaves in Africa, fo long as Africa fliall continue to fell, 
is* a point on which I have many dpubts; but none concerning 
the pofllbility of conveying the flaves lb purchafed into every 
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IV. all Europe. No man who is acquainted . with the extent of 
uninhabited coaft in the larger of thofe iflandsi— the facility 
of landing in every part of them ; — the prevailing winds, and 
the numerous creeks and harbours in all the neighbouring do- 
minions of foreign powers (fo conveniently htuated for contra- 
band trafEck) can heiitate a moment to pronounce, that an 
attempt to prevent the introdudlion of flaves into our Weft 
Indian colonies, would be like that of chaining the winds, or 
giving laws to the ocean 

The next objedt to which it was propofS5 to diredl our 
enquiries, is the mode of conveying flaves from Africa to the 
Weft Indies, and their mortality in the voyage ; conftituting 
the fecond ground on which moft of the petitioners to par- 
liament for an abolition of the trade, have refted their appli- 
cation. But before I proceed to confider this part of my 
fubjedl, it may not be improper to offer a few obfervations 
concerning the great difproportion of fexes in the purchafes 

{h) It was faid (with what truth I know not) that befides confifeation of fhip 
and cargo, it was meant to confidcr the clandeftinc importation of flaves into our 
colonies as a felonious and to punith it capitally. The Spaniards treat many 
fpccies of Snuggling in this manner* and in no part of the world is the contraband 
traffick fo prevalent as in the Spanifb dominions. It is a curious qucflion, in 
what manner a cargo of flaves* feiated as contraband, would be difpofed of? To 
declare a fet of poor helplcfs lavages yrrr, and turn them loofe in a ftrangc country* 
without food or clothing, would hardly be thought of, and to fend them back to 
Africa, befides the exopce and length of the voyage, would be to confign them 
over to certain deftruSion. Thi^ difficulty feems to have been altogether over* 
looked* during the difeuffion of the flave buftDe& in parliamcntt 
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that are made on the coaft j it being a well-known fadt, that CHAP, 
of the vaft numbers of flaves annually exported from Africa, IV. 
about one-third only are females. This circumftance has been *- 
tortured into a charge of criminal ncgledl and improvident avarice 
againft the planters of the Weft Indies, who are fuppofed from 
thence to have no wifti of making their flaves even as happy 
as their fituation will admit, or of keeping up their numbers 
by natural increafe. How far thefe charges are founded, let 
the following teftimony of a very competent witnefs deter- 
mine The difproportion in the number of male and 
female flaves exported from Africa (fays Mr. Barnes /'I'J ) ap- 
pears to me to be imputable to the three following caufes : 

Firft, to the praftice of polygamy which prevails throughout 
Africa. Secondly, to fome of the very caufes of flavery itlelf; 
men are more apt to commit civil offences thaji women, and 
in all fuch cafes, where males and females are involved in the 
lame calamity, the firft caufe ftill has its operation ; the young 
females are kept for wives, and the males are fold for flaves. 

Thirdly, to the circumftance that females become unfit for 
the flave-market at a much earlier period than the males. A 
woman, through child-bearing, may appear a very exception- 
able Have at twenty- two, or twenty-three years of age, whereas 
a healthy well-made man will not be objedted to at four or 
five-and-thirty; confequently, if an equal number of males 
and females of like ages were offered for fale, a much greater 
proportion of the fenlales would be rejedted on that account 
only. With regard to the queftion. Whether the European 

• 

(i) Report of the Cvnuoittec of Council 1789. 
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^ obferve, that though it is impofliblc to cundudt the buiinefs^ 

either of a houfe or of a plantation, without a number of 
females, yet as the nature of the flave-fervice in the Weft 
Indies (being chiefly field labour) requires, for the immediate 
intereft of the planter, a greater number of males, the Euro- 
pean trader would of courfe wifh to purchafe his aflbrtment 
according to the proportion wanted ; but the fadt is, he has not 
an option in the for the reafons already mentioned; fo that 
in moft parts of Africa it is with great difficulty he can get as 
many faleable females as will form any tolerable aflbrtment.'’ 
The application of thefe remarks will hereafter be fcen.— I 
now return to the manner of tranfporting the flares thus pur- 
chafed, from Africa to the Weft Indies. 

It is difficult, I think, to affign any probable reafon or mo- 
tive why the treatment of thefe poor people at foa fhould be 
otherwife than as humane and indulgent as the fafety of the 
crew will admit. Many fhocking inftances were however ad- 
duced, in the evidence delivered to the committee of privy 
council, of moft outrageous and wanton barbarity and cruelty 
exercifed towards them in diiforent fhips ; but, as the witnelTes 
that were brought forward to eftablifh thofe charges were not 
the moft refpedtable in point of charadter ; and in fome cafes 
v/ere proved to have -fuits at law with the captains againft 
whom they gave evidence, I fliall coUedt my account from 
lefs difputable authprity. 
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It is admitted on all hands that the men>llaves are fecured 
in irons when they firft come on board} but Sir George 
Young, a captain in the royal navy, who appears to be well 
acquainted with the trade in all its branches, is of opinion, 
that this is not pradbiied more than neceffity requires. The 
mode is, by faftening every two men together, the right 
ancle of one being locked, by means of a fmall iron fetter, 
to the left of the other ; and if marks of a turbulent difpofi- 
tion appear, an additional fetter is put on tJieir wrifts. On 
the paflage, when danger is no longer apprehended, thefc 
irons are commonly taken off } and women and young people 
are exempt from them from the beginning (k)» They are 
lodged between decks, on clean boards, the men and women 
being feparated from each other by bulk-heads ; and frefli 
air is admitted by means of windfalls or ventilators. Cover- 
ing of any kind, as well from the warmth of the climate as 
from the conilant praftice of going naked, would be infup- 
portable to them. Every morning, if the weather permits, 
they are brought upon deck, and allowed to continue there 
until the evening. Their apartments, in the mean time, arc 
waflied, fcraped, fumigated, and fprinkled with vinegar. The 
firft attention paid to them in the morning is to fupply 
them with water to wafh their hands and faces, after which 
they are provided with their morning meal: this, accord- 
ing to the country from whence they come, confifts either 

(it) The bulk of the cargo is generally young people from fixteen years of 
age^to thirty.— The loweft fizc four feet. 
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BOOK of Indian corn, <or of rice or yams. Before noon they are 
conftantly and regularly made to bathe in falt-watcr, and 
nothing can be more agreeable and refrefhing. Their dinner 
is varied, confifting fometimes of food to which they have 
been accuftomed in Africa, as yams and Indian corn, &c. and 
at other tirnes of provifions brought from Europe, as dried 
beans and peale, wheat, flieUed barley, and bifcuit ; all thefe 
are boiled foft in fleam, and mixed up with a fauce made 
of meat, with ^fh, or palm-oil ; this lafl is a conflant and 
dejSrable article in their cookery. At each meal they arc 
allowed as much as they can eat, and have likewife a fulH- 
cicncy of frefli water j unlefs when, from an uncommon long 
voyage, the prefervation of the fliip compels the captain to 
put them to a fliort allowance. Drams alfo are given them 
when the weather is cold or wet j and pipes and tobacco 
whenever they defire them. ‘ In the intervals between their 
meals, they are encouraged to divert themfelves with muiick 
and dancing j for which purpofe fuch rude and uncouth inftru- 
ments as are ufed in Africa, are colle'dled before their depar- 
ture ; and they are alfo permitted to ainufe themfelves with 
games of chance, for which they are likewife furnilhed with 
implements of African invention. In ficknefs, the invalids are 
immediately removed to the captain’s cabin, or to an hofpital 
built near the forecadle ; and treated witli all the. care, both 
in regard to medicine and food, that circumilances will admit ; 
and when» fortunately for the Negroes, the fhip touches at 
nny place in her voyage, as frequently happens, every refrefh- 
ment that the ^untry affords, as cocoa-nuts, oranges, limes, 
9 and 
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and other fruits, with vegetables of all forts, -are diftributed 
among them; and refreihmeats of the fame kind are h-eely al- 
lowed them at the plaOe of thtiir deftinatkm, between the daya 
of arrival and fale. 

From this account, which is confirmed by the teftimony 
of a great number of refpedtable men, many of whom were 
wholly dilintereiled in the quellion, and could therefore have 
no motive to violate or fupprefs the truth, it may be fuppofed 
that every fcheme which can cafily be devifed to prefcrve 
the Negroes in health, cleanlinefs, and cheerfulnefs, is adopted 
in the vo3rage. So dreadful, notwithflanding, has been the 
mortality in fcveral ihips, wherein thei; precautions were 
ufed, as to evince, beyond all contradidiion, that there was 
fomething in thole inllances intrinfically wrong ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the milchief has been alcribed to its proper 
caufe, namely, the oriminal rapacioufnefs of many of the 
Ihip-mallers in purchafing more Negroes than their accom- 
modations were calculated to convey. It appeared in evi- 
dence before the Houle of Commons, that "a Ihip of 240 
tons would frequently be crowded with no lefs than 520 
Haves ; which was not allowing ten inches of recan to each 
individual. The conlequence of this inexculable avarice, 
was oftentimes a lofs of 15 per cent, in the voyage, and 4 t 
per cent, more in the harbours of the Weft Indies, previoifis 
to the fale, from dileafes contradled at fea j— a deftrudlion of 
the human fpecies on which it is impoftible to refleft without 
indignation and horror 1 
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BOOK To the fevesal arguments* howeverr which have been rai^ 
on the ground of theiie abt^es, in fupport of the iphotxie of 
abolition* a voy ihort anjfwer may be given ;-Wldmit all the 
miferies and deftrudtive wretchednefs which have been placed 
to this account to have exiifed in full force* and it will ftill re- 
. main to be enquired whether meafures of lefs powerful ope- 
ration than a total fuppreffion of the trade* will not obviate ^ 
future the evils complained of j becaufe* if regulations alone 
are fufficient for . that purpofe* abolition cannot be neceflary* 
Regulations have accordingly been framed and inforced under 
the authority of the firitifh parliament* of which the certain 
efFe£t (Might furely to be known* before the evils they arc 
meant to redrefs are pronounced irremediable. By an ai^ 
of the a 8 th year of his prefent Majcfty (hnce renewed and 
amended) tbe flave fhips are rellri(fled to the conveyance 
of five flaves to every three tons j and even this proportion is 
allowed only as far as .201 tons. Fpr every additional ton 
they are limited to one additional flave (/). To thefe im- 
portant precautions for fecuring to the Negroes a fufiiciency 
of room* is •added the neceflary provifion of a regularly- 
qualified furgeon; to whom* as well as to the fhip-mafter* 
very liberal encouragement is given, to induce both of them 
to exert every provident endeavour in prelcrving their unfor- 
tunate captives in health and fpiritsi the lum of one hun- 

(/J It is alio provided, that .veflels not exceeding 20i tons ftiatl not carry of 
fnale ilaves (exceeding four feet four inches, in height) more than one for each 
Ion, and veflels of laHjer fizc more than ‘three Aich mala fw every five tons. 
I'his regulation feems intended as* an encouragement to the e^ort of a greater 
proporiion of females. 
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drtd pounds being allowed to the mafter, and 
lurgeon, if the l«fs on the voyage amounts to no more than 
two in the hundred, and half thofe fums if the lofs diall not 
exceed three in the hundred; 

Of the full effeft which this iyftein of reftridion and en- 
couragement hath hitherto produced in all the Britiih co- 
lonies, I am not informed ; but judging by returns which I 
have obtained from one of the principal marts in the Weft 
Indies, it would leem to have been founds in a very eminent 
degree, advantageous and lalutary. At the port of Montego- 
Bay, in Jamaica, the Negroes imported between the i8th day 
of November 1789 and the 15th of July, 1791, were 9,993, 
in 38 fliipsj the mortality at fea, exclulive of the lofs of 54 
Negroes in a mutiny on the coaft, was 746, which is fome- 
what under feven per centl on the whole number of flaves. 
This, though much left, I believe, than the average lofs 
which commonly happened before the regulating law took 
place, is, I admit, fufficiently great ; and, had it prevailed in 
any degree equalfy on the fevcral ihips concerned, might, per- 
haps, have been confidered as a fair eftimate of the general 
mortality conlequent on the trade, notwithftanding the pre^ 
cautions and provifions of the regulating a<ft. But on examin- 
ing the lift, I find that eight of the 38 fliips, were entitled 
to, and a<ftually received, the full premium j two others re- 
ceived the half premium ; and one other (a fchooner that 
failed from Jamaica to the coaft before the a<ft took place) 
returned without the loft of a fiugle Negro. Of the 746 
deaths, no left than 328 occurred in four ftiips only, all of 
which, with five other vcflcls,. comprehending the whole 
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number of ihips in which three-^fifths' of the mort^ty’^ oo- 
curcd, came frcmi the fame part of the.coaft, the Bight qf 
.Benin; a circumfUnce that gives room to conclude (as un- 
doubtedly was the fad) that the Negroes from that part of 
the country brought difeaie and contagion with them from 
•Bite land; -w ep^emic. fever and ,ilux generally prevailing on 
•the fldw Chores of the Bonny rivers, during the au- 

itumnB .h^onBis, lyhich fometiflies proves even more deftruc- 
.tive. on B^oite .than, a^ fea. 

PiRHAips the trueft criterion by which to,.eftimatc the bc- 
'neficialicffed pfjthc regulating law, is the comparatively trifling 
, 2 ofs that nmy occurs in ^e ^rbours of the Wefl: Indies before 
.the Gjiiney .lhips open their fales. Tliis mortality, which was 
formerly eftimated at 4 f f>er , cent, and was manifeftly the 
confequence of ficknefs or improper treatment in the voyage, 
^Js now happily mitigated in fo great a degree, that out of the 
:whple number of 9,993 flaves imported into Montego- Bay as 
before ilated, the lofs between the days of arrival and fale, 
was no morc than 69, or not quite i per cent. Enough there- 
fore hath been effeded to demonftrate, that it.is by no means 
impoffible, nor indeed a veiy difficult matter, .to render, the con- 
. veyance of Negroes from .Africa to the Weft Indies, as little 
prejudicial to their healths, as the tranfportation of any. other 
•body of people acrofe the ocean in. any part of the world. Few 
voyages were more deftrudive to the feamcn than that of Lord 
. Anfon, and none jefs fo than thofe of Captain Cook ; an incon- 
^teflable proof that ^ momlityifiluch has, commonly X)ccur-red 

at 
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at fea, has at all times airifen from ill-conftnided (hips, and CH AF. 
negleft, or improper management on board. IV. 

Concerning the Weft India Planters, as they are entirely 
innocent and ignorant of the manner in which the Slave Trade 
is conducted (having no other concern therein than becoming 
purchafers of what Britiih adts of parliament have made ob- 
jects of lale) fo it is equally confonant to their intereft and 
their wiflies, that efiedlual means fhould be purfued for pre- 
ferving the health of the Negroes, by lecuring to them proper 
and reafonable accommodation on the palTage. The alTembly 
of Jamaica, inftead of remonftrating againft that augmentation 
in the price of Haves, which they muft have forefeen that the 
adl of the Britiih parliament would necelTarily create, with the 
liberality of dignified minds applauded the principle of the 
meafure, declaring it to be founded in neceffity, juft ice, and 
humanity, and exprelTed their opinion that the wifdom and au- 
thority of Parliament might be beneficially exerted in further 
regulations of the African commerce, particularly in prevent- 
ing the detention of fliips on the coaft; in prohibiting the 
purchafe of flaves who fliould appear to have been kidnapped 
in compelling the llave-ftiips to tranfport an equal number of 
both fexes, and to provide ventilators and a fufficient quantity 
of provifions, efpecially water; fuch a recommendation it 
might be fuppofed would engage immediate attention, not only 
as coming from men who are certainly the beft judges of its 
propriety and neceffity, but alfo becaufe the means of enforcing 
fnoft of the regulations which they recommend are pradlicablc 
and apparent. 


Having 
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Having thu8» I prefume, fufHciently treated of the nwant 
by which ilaves are procured for fale in Africa, and the regu- 
lations that have been eftabliihed by the Britifh parliaments for 
their better convejrance to the Sugar Iflands, 1 Ihall proceed, in 
the next chapter, to a detail of their general treatment and htua- 
tion there, immediately on and after their arrival, and diilribu* 
tion among the inters. 


CHAP. 
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Arrival ^and fide in the Indietj-^Hegroes newly purcbqfed, 
how difpojed and employed.— ^Detail the management of 

Negroes on a fugar plantation.— Mode of maintaining them.— 
MoufiSf clothings and medical care, — Ahufes.—Late regulations 
for their proteSlion and fecurity.—Caufes <f their annual de^ 
ereafe.— Poly gamy t &c. — Slavery in its mildsfi form unfriendly 
to population.— General obfervations.— Propofols for the further 
meliorating the condition f the Slaves, with which the fubjeH 
eoncludes, 

T he arrival of a Guiney fliip in the Weft Indies is an- 
nounced by publick advertifement, Ipecifying the number 
•of Negroes imported, the country from whence, and day of fale. 
It was the pradlice until of late, to open the fale on ftiip-board, 
the males being arranged in one part of the fhip, and the fe- 
maU.s in another: but, as vilitors of all defcriptions were ad- 
inittcd without hefitalion or enquiry, it frequently happened, 
when (iave-fliips were fcarce, that fuch crowds of people went 
on board, and began fo difgraceful a fcramble, as to terrify the 
pour ignorant Africans with the notion that they were feized 
on by a herd of cannibals, and fpeedily to be devoured. The 
■'Aildom of the legiflature of Jamaica has corrected this cnor,- 
rmty in that iffind, by cnadting that the fales (hall be con- 
dudted on (hoic, and that care (hall be taken not to feparatc 
di/Fc r cni ■ ' \chcsoi the fame family. I am ^raid it hath been 
foun 1 t, in all cafes, to enforce this latter regulation} 

but 
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BOOK but it is ufual with moft planters, I believe, to enquire of the 
IV. Negroes themfelves, by means of an integsrctcr, whetlier they 

' have relations on board, and to purchafe Emilies together ; or; 

by exchanging with other buyers, to prevent, if poffible, that 
cruel reparation between parents and children, and brothers and 
lifters, which muft fometimes, I doubt, unavoidably take place. 
I never knew an inftance where fuch purchafe or accommoda- 
tbn was knowingly declined or refufed {a). 

r, 

Although there is fomething extremely Ihocking to a 
humane and cultivated mind, in the idea of beholding a nume- 
rous body of our unfortunate fellow-creatures, in captivity and 
exile, expofed naked to publick view, and fold like a herd of 
cattle, yet I could never perceive (except in the cafes that have 
been mentioned of a Icramble on Ihipboard) that the Negroes 
themfelves were opprefled with many of thdfe painful fenfa- 
tions which a perlbn unaccuftomed to the feene would natu- 
rally attribute to fuch apparent wretchednefs. The circum- 
ftance of being expofed naked, is perhaps of little account to 
thole who were never fenlible of the neceflity or propriety of 
being clothed. The climate requires it not, nor are the Negroes, 
though naked, deftitute of decorations, on which, at their firft 
arrival, they feem to fet a much higher eftimation than on rai- 
ment } moft of the nations of Africa having their Ikin, particu- 

(d) Soon after this was written, the author of this work had the honour of pro- 
pofing to the allembly of Jamaica, of which he was a member, an ad which was 
unanimoufly adopted, is now an exifting law, by which the Guiney fadors 
are compelled, under ime fiilemnity of an oaft), to do their utmoft to enforce the 
r^ulatioo alluded to, 

larly 
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krly on the fbr^ead; the breaft, round ^e vaift* pane- CHAP, 
tured or imprefi^ with figures and rep^fentations of di&rent V. 
kinds (fquarcs, circles^ triangles,, and crcfccnts) fim'ilar to the 
pradice which prevails in OnAdtii -and ihe (Hher iflands of the 
South Sea, called tatowmg, as delcribed in the voyt^cs of Cap- 
tain Cook. Like thofe illanders too, ibme of the newly^im- 
ported Negroes diipky tbefe marks widi a mixture of often- 
tation and pleafure* either confidering them as highly orna- 
mental, or appealing to them as teftimoni(& of difiin(^n in 
Africa ; where, in ibme cafrs, they are fiiid to indicate fiee 
birth and honourable parentage (^). The Negroes are ap- 
prifed alfo, before their arrival, that they are to be employed 
in tillage $ and, knowing that tk(^ were4>ooght with monqr, 
exped to be fold in the fame manner. They diiplay therefore, 
on being brought to market, veiy few figns of lamentation for 
their paft, or of apprehenfion for their future condition j bu^ 
wearied out with confinement at Ces^, commonly oeprefs great 
eagemefs to be fold ; prefenting themielves, when the buyers 

(S) Some of the Negroesof the Gold Coaft^ or die ecyacent countries (die 
Chamha Negroes for inftance) appear to me to ule die &xae, or nearly die fiuae^ 
marks at the favages of New Zealand; vis. deep incifions on each checlc 
dnwn circularly from die ear to the moudi. (Ftde Hawk^umVt 
vel. iii. c. 9.) It it ridiculous enongh, duit fbme oi die writers againft the 
flave*trade fhould alcribe thele marks of fiipeiftitioa or frUe tafte to the cruelty 
«f die planters, and gravely aflert that diqr ase the Icart of horrible gafhes,ia- 
fliAed by the bloody hand of tyranny in die wantpnnefr of puniflunent. The 
Reverend Mr. Clarkfon catches very eagerly at diia idea, and aflerts with 
peat loieiiuiity, that ** it is a matter of opnftant lamentation widi difinteiefted 
^ people, who, out of curiofity attend the Negro markets in Jamaica, that they 

are not able to turn their eyes on any group of N^oet widiout beboMing 
« tfaefe inhuman marks of paffion, de^dfia, and ciq^ice I" 

VoL. II. S me 
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BOOR are few# wi^ chcarfulnefs and akqil^ for fekdtkm# and ap* 
iv. pearing mortified and di&ppointed ^hen refufed. If it ]xap«* 
Liii— u— ■..* ^ fieqnentiy does# wh^ tiie pUrchafers have ieifore 

and opportunity to ihQieA them ihdividtUdly# tiiat fbme boddy 
defeA or blemiih is difix}^ered in any Of tiiem, tiie majority 
feem highly diverted at tite drcumflahce; manifefiing# by loud 
and repeated burfis of hb^ter,^ tikt rdkdtion coofiJtutes no 
very predominant part of theii: charafier (r). 

The buyer having a)mp^d his afibrtment# and clothed his 
newly-acquired futijedts wi& a coarfe German linen# calledozna- 
burghs, and provid^ them alfo witii hats# handkerchiefs# and 
knives# fends them to the place of their intended refidence 
and now a pradice prevails in Jamaica# which I myfelfi unac- 
quainted as I then was with the actual management in detail of a 
fugar plantation# and refiding in a diflant country, ufed to repro- 
bate and exclaim againft ; but to which I now fubmit# from a 
full convi^ion# founded on experience# of its ufefulnefs and ne- 
cefiity. The practice is that of diftributing the newly-impor- 
ted Africans among the old Negroes# as penfioners (with fbme 

((} The prices «f new N^iwes in the Weft Indies# at this rime (i79>} ve 
neariy as fbOow«:-«An able man in bis prime# fterlin^ ; an able woman# 

^.49 fieriing; a yorith approaching to manhood# fterling; a young 

girl# fterlingj boys and girls bpm i^wfO to 45 fterling# excluilve of rite 
Colonial tax or duty on impoctarion# abtAit twenty {hillings more. 

(d)It is the cuftoim among fixne of riie planters in Jamaica# to mark the 
initials of their name dh the iboidder or breaft of each newly-purchaied Ne- 
gro# by means of a ll^l filVerbhuid heated in the flame of fpirits# as dricribed 
in a former chapter i'1>ut' it Is ^^ronvitig into difufe# and 1 believe in the Wind- 
ward lllands thought' iijlt(^(^i 6 effiDriecieflii^ 


little 
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little ftfiiilaDce pcc:;s^onally giv<^} their litUe pectilium, and 
provifion-grounds. This I uied to confider' as an infuppprt» 
able harddiip on the poor people already fettled and domefticat- 
ed, and I poiitixely apd qrpri^sly .foi^ ai of the 

cufeoin in plantations over which 1 hM authority. 

On. my Tptftxn to the Well: Ipdies, I was fnrprifed to fir^ the 
old-eftabliHied Negroes, when young people newly arrived from 
Afeica, were fent among them, j:nq.uefe, as a particular inftance 
of fevour and indulgence to themfelyes, the revival and con- 
tinuance of the ancient fyfeem ; aifuring me they had the means 
of fupporting the ftrangers without difficulty. Many who thus 
applied, propofed each of them to adopt one of their young 
country-ffilks in the room of children th^ had loft by death, or 
had been deprived of in Aftica ; others, becaufe ftiey wiihed, 
like the patriarchs of old, to fee their fens take to themfelves 
wives from their own nation and lundred ; and all of them, I 
prefume, becaufe, among other confiderations, they expeded to 
revive and retrace in the converlation of their new vilitbrs, the re- 
membrance and ideas of paft pleafures and fccnes of their youth. 
The ftrangers too were beft pleafed with this arrangement, and 
ever afterwards confidered themfelves as the adopted children 
of thofe by whom they were thus^.prote^ed, calling them 
parents, and venerating them as fuch ; and I never knew an in- 
ftance of the violation of a trail thus felicited and bellowed. In 
the ceurfe of eight' or ten months, provided they are mildly ufed 
and kept ftee of difeafe, new people, onder thefe .circumftances, 
become reconciled to the country ;*begin to get well eftabliihed 
in their families, their houfes and provihon-grounds ; and 
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B OOK prove hi all rdpeflit at valixdjle as the native or eitoW He* 
, ^oes (tf)* 

What has hitherto ohjliTved tkmcernlng^ idbe difpofal 
of Africans newly imported, i^ I believe, appficahk to Weft 
Indian eftates of all delcriptions i hot, as my ownperfbnal atten- 
tioivhas been chiefly direded to fbgar jflantathms, I would be 
underftood to ipeak of thofe mc»e particulariy s and fhall now 
. proceed to defcribe the methodical arrangement and diftributi(Hi 
of the labour with which th^ are ccmduAed, as it is untpieftionK 
ably more fevere and conftant than that on any other fpedes of 
landed proper^ in the Weft Indfes. 

Th« Negroes are divided into three lets or clafles, ufualfy 
called the firft confifting of the moft healthy andro* 

buft of the men and women, whole chief bufinefs it h,. 
out of croptime,, to clear, hole and plant the ground ; and, in 
croptime, to cut the canes, feed the mills, and attend the manu- 
&^re of the fugar. It u computed ftiat, in the whole body 
of the negroes oii a well-ccmditioned plantation, there are c<xn- 
monly found one-third of ihisdcfcription,cxcluiiveof domefticks 
and negro tradelmen, viz. carpenters, coopers and mafi}ns, with 
which each well-regulated plantation is provided (f). The fe>- 
(ond gang is compoft<fof young boys snd girls, women lar gone 

with 

(<) Generaffy ^waking, a Creole Negro h conlideted at worA more than one 
in^KMteai but in a valaatim, by indtffiareitt perfont, of two aUe weU<<liQ>efe<l' 
Megcoes, nearly of thSHaine age, the one an. African,, the other a native, no gteat 
difference (if any) would be made. A child juft bocn is valued at 

(/) The annual profit arifing to the owner, from the labour of each able field 
Negro employed in the cultivation of fiigar, may be reckoned at twen^>five pounds 

fierlii^ 
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with child, and convalcfcents, who are chiefly employed in 
weeding the canes, and other light work adapted to their 
ftrength and condition ; and the third fet confifts of young chil- 
dren, attended by a careful old woman, who are employed in 
collecting green-meat for the pigs and iheep ; or in weeding 
the garden, or fame fuch gende exercUe, merely to preferve 
them from habits of .idleneis. 

The firfl gang is fummoned to the kbour&of the field either 
by a bell or the blowing of a c^nch-fiiell, juil before fiin-rxfir. 
They bring with them, befides their hoes or bills, provifions for 
breakfaft j and are attended by a White peribn, and a Black fii* 
perintendant called a driver.— The lift being called over, and the 
names of all the abfentees noted, they proceed with their work 
until eight or nine o’clock, when they fit dovm in die fliade to 
breakiaft, which is prepared in the mean time by a certain num- 
ber of women, whofe foie employment it is to aCt as cooks for 

fierling money. I reckon thus A Aigar plantation, well conducted, and m a fii* 
Tourable foil, ought to yield as many hogiheada of fugar, of i& cwt» annually, as 
then ate Negroes belonging to it, tiie average value of which, foe ten years paft, 
may be ftated at ^.15 fterling the hogfheadi but as every plantation is not thus 
productive, and the rum, which is generally apprt^riated to the payment of contin- 
gent diarges, not being always fufficient for that purpoie, 1 will allow £-to fter- 
ling only, as the clear profit per hogfliead of die ftigar, which therefore is the ave- 
rage vdue of the labour of each Negro, old and youngs and one-third only of the 
Negroes being able people, their labour may be put at .30 a head } out of which 
however muft be deduced, the intereft on their firft coft, and an alfowaoce for the 
riique of lofing them by death ordefortibn (their maintenance. Sec. being included 
in the contingent expences of the eftate) for, both which 1 allow fifteen per cent.. 
This leaves about £. 2 ^ fterling clear, or uearly a fijurtb part of tiie aftual value of 
-each Have. 
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BOOK the reft. This meal commonly conlifts df boiled yams, eddoes, 
IV. ocra, calalue and plantains, or as many of thofe vegetables as 
they can procure; feafoned with fait, and cayenne pepper; 
and, in truth, it is an exceedingly palatable and wholefome 
mefs. By this time moft of the abfentees make dieir appear* 
ance, and are fometimes punched for their fluggilhnefs by a 
few ftripes of the driver's whip. But I am happy to fay that 
of late years a veipr flight elrcufe is gener^y admitted. The 
is, that when the mornings are chill and foggy, as frequently 
happens^even under the zone, the fenfatlons of the Negro are 
diftrefsful beyond the imagination of an inhabitant of frozen re- 
gions. Inftead of deriving firmnefs and a<fl:ivity from the cold, 
he becomes inert, fldggifli and languid; and neither labour nor 
puniftiment will animate him to great exertion, until he is 
revivified by the genial warmth of the fun. At breakfaft they 
are feldom indulged with more than half or three quarters of an 
hour ; and, having refumed their work, continue in the field 
until noon, whep the bell calls them from labour. They are 
now allowed- two hours of reft and refrefliment; one of 
which is commonly fpent in fleep. Their dinner is provided 
with the addition of falted or pickled fiih, of which each Negro 
receives a weekly allowance. Many of them, however, prefer- 
ring a plentiful fupper to a meal at noon, paft the hours of 
recefs, either in fleep, or in collc(fting food for their pigs and 
poultry, of which they arc permitted to keep as many as they 
pleafe ; or perhaps a few of the more induftrious, will employ 
an hour in their p^vifion-^rounds. At two o’clock they are 
again fummoned to the field, where, having been refreflied 
both by reft and food, they now manifeft fome figns of vi- 
gorous 
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gorous and animated application j although I can with great 
truth aSerty that one Englilh labourer in his own climate would 
perform at leaft three times the work any one Negro in the 
fame period. At fun-fet, or very foon after, they are releaied 
ibr the night, (the drudgery, fo much complained of in fome of 
^ illands to windward, of picking gnUs, being happily un- 
known in Jamaica) and if the day has been wet, or their labour 
harder than ufual, they are ibmetimes indulged with an allow- 
ance of rum. On the whole, as the length pf the days in the 
latitude of the Weil Indies differs vety little throughout the 
year, I conceive they are employed daily about ten lihurs, in 
the fervice of their maAer, Sundays and holydays excepted. 
In the crop feafon, however, the fyftem is diflerent; for at that 
time, fuch of tlie Negroes as arc employed in the mill and 
boiling-houfes, often work very late, frequently all night ; 
but they are divided into watches, which relieve each other, 
according to the practice among feamenj and it is re- 
markable, that at this feafon the Negroes enjoy higher health 
and vigour than at any other period of the year ; a circum- 
ftance undoubtedly owing to the free and unreftrained ufe 
which they are allowed to make of the ripe canes, the cane- 
liquor and fyrup. 

The pradtice which prevails in Jamaica of giving the Ne- 
groes lands to cultivate, from the produce of which they are 
expedted to maintain themfelves (except in times of fcarcity, 
ariiing from hurricanes and droughts, when afliftance is never 
denied them) is univerfally allowed to be Judicious and bene- 
ficial} producing a happy coalition of interefls between the 
mafter and the Have. The Negro who has acquired by his 
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BOOK own labour 9 , property in his mailer’s land, has much to’ loie, 
and is therefore lefs inclined to defert his work. He earns a 
money, by which he is enabled to indidge himlelf in fine 
clothes on holydays, and gratify his palate with ialted meats and 
other provifions that otherwiie he could not obtain ; and the pro- 
prietor is ealed, in a great meafure, of the expence of feeding 
him. In fome of the Windward Iflands they have not land 
enough for the purpoie j nor in any one of them, are the Negroes 
lb happily accoihmodated, in this rei^^, as in the large ifland 
of Jamaica; where they are feldom either ilinted in quantity of 
land, or confined as to fituation. In hA, if the owner’s terri- 
tory is fufficiently extenfive, the Negroes make it a practice to 
enlarge their own grounds, or exchange them for freih land, 
cvciy year. Ey thefe means, having quicker and better re- 
turns, they raife provifions in abundance, not only for their 
own ufe, but alio a great furplus to iell. The misfortune is, 
they truft more to plantain-groves, corn and other vegetables, 
that are liable to be deftroyed by ilorms, than to what are 
called ground-^previ/Sons ; fuch as yams, eddoes, potatoes, callada, 
and other efculent roots ; all which are out of the reach of 
hurricanes ; but prudence is a term that has no place in the 
Negro-vocabulary. To obviate the miichiefs which fatal ex- 
perience has proved to flow from this grofs inattention, the 
SIdvf AS of Jamaica obliges, under a penalty, every propri- 
etor of lands to keep, properly cultivated in ground-provi- 
fions, one acre for every ten Negroes, exclufive of the Negro 
grounds (g). * 

The 

(g) Ib Jamstea dit Negroes are flowed one day in s forting^t^ ntcept in timo 
of 4rop, b^des Sundays and hdydayi, for cultivating dKir grounds and carrying 

thcif 
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Thb cottages of the Negroes ufually compofe a fmall vil- 
lage, the fituation of which, fw the fake of convenience and 
water, is commonly near the buildings in which the manu- 
fedture of fugar is conduced. They are feldom placed with 
much regard to order, but, being always intermingled with 
fruit-trees, particularly the banana, the avocado-pear, and the 
orange (the Negroes’ own planting and property) they fome- 
times exhibit a plealing and piiturefque appeiurance. To affirm 
that they are very tolerable habitations, according to the idea 
which an untravelled Englifhman would probably form of 
the word, were an infult to the reader ; but it may honeftly 

their provifions to market* Some of them find time on thefe days> befides raifing 
provifionS) to make a few coarfe manufactures) fuch as mats for beds, bark ropes 
of a ftrong and durable texture, wicker chairs and bafkets, earthen jars, pans, 
&c. for all which they find a ready (ale ; but I cannot fay much for the (kill and 
elegance of their workmanfhip* The moil induftrious of the Negroes do not, 

I believe, employ more than fixteen hours in a month in the cultivation of their 
own provifion-gardens (leaving all further care of them to the beneficence of 
nature) and in favourable feafons this is fufficient* Sunday is their day of mar- 
ket^ and it is wonderfuj what numbers are then feen, haftening from all parts of 
tlie country, towards the towns and (hipping places, laden with fniits and vege- 
tables, pigs, goats, and poultry, their own property. In Jamaica it is fuppofed 
that upwards of 10,000 afTemble every Sunday morning in the market of 
Kingfton, where they barter their provifions, &c. for (alted beef and pork, or 
fine linen and ornaments for their wives and children* I do not believe that an 
inftance can be produced of a maftcr's interfering wiA his Negroes in their 
pecuUum thus acquired* They are permitted alfo to difpofc at their deaths of 
what little property they polTefs ; and even to bequeath their grounds or gar- 
dens to fuch of their fcllow-flavcs as they think proper. Thefe principles are fo 
well.cftabliflied, that whenever it is found convenient for the owner to exchange 
the negro-grounds for other lands, the Negroes muft be fatisfied, in money or 
otberwife, before the exchange takes place* It is univcrfally the pradicc. 
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BOOK be faid, diat, allowing for the difference of climate, they far 

^ excel the cabins of the Scotch and Irifh peafants, as defcribed 

by Mr. Young, and other travellers. They are fuch, at leafi, 
as are commenfurate to the deiires and necedities of their in- 
habitants, who build them according to their own J^ncy both 
in fize and fhape, the maflsr allowing the timber, and fre-f 
quently permitting the eftate’s carpenters to affift in the build- 
ing. In general, a cottage for one Negro and his wife, is from 
fifteen to twenty feet in length, and divided into two apart- 
ments. It is compofed of hard pods driven into the ground, 
and interlaced with wattles and plaifler. The height from the 
ground to the plate being barely fufficient to admit the owner 
to walk in upright. The floor is of natural earth, which is 
commonly dry enough, and the roof thatched with palm- 
thatch, or the leaves of the cocoa-nut-tree j an admirable co- 
vering, forming a lafling and impenetrable fheltcr both againfl 
the fun and the rain. Of furniture they have no great mat- 
ters to boaft, nor, confidering their habits of life, is much re- 
quired. The bcdjflcad is a platform of boards, and the bed a 
mat, covered with a blanket j a fmall table ; two or three low 
ftools ; an earthen jar for bolding water ; a few fmaller ones ; 
a pailj an iron pot; calabajhes (b) oi different fizes (ferving 
very tolerably for plates, difhes, and bowls) make up the refl. 
Their cookery is conducted in the open air, and fire-wood be- 
ing always at hand, they have not only a fufficiency for that 
purpofe, but alfo for a fire within doors during the night, with- 
out which a biegro cannot ileep with comfort. It is made in 


{h) A ipecies of gourd. 
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the middle of one of the two rooms, and the fmoke makes CHAP, 
its way through the door or the diatch. This account of their 
accommodation, however, is confined to the loweft among the * 

field-negroes : tradefinen and domefiicks are in general vaftly 
better lodged and provided. Many of thefe have larger 
houfes, with boarded floors, and are accommodated (at their 
own expence it is true) with very decent furniture : — a few 
have even good beds, linen flieets, and mufquito nets, and 
difplay a flielf or two of plates and diflies of Queen’s or Staf- 
fordfliire ware. 

Of clothing, the allowance of the mafter is not always 
fo liberal as might be wifhed, but much more fo of late years 
than formerly ftj. Few of the Negroes, however, on Sundays 
and holydays, appear deficient in this point, or fliew any want 
of raiment, not only decent but gaudy. 

The circumftances wherein the flaves in the Weft Indies 
feem moftly indebted to their owners’ liberality, are, I think, 
thofe of medical attendance and accommodation* when fick. 

Every plantation, that I am acquainted with, is under the daily 
or weekly infpedUon of a practitioner in phyfick and furgery, 
who very frequently refides on the ipot; and the planters, being 
in general men of education themfelves, arc not ealily recon- 
ciled, in fo important a matter, with fuch illiterate pretenders 

(i) I believe the Negroes on every plantation in Jan^ca, wi^out exception, 
receive a yearly allowance of oznaburg-lincnv woollen, baize, checks, See. and 
but very few planters deny them hats, handkerchiefe, and other little articles, as 
knives, needles and thread. Sic, Sic. 
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in medicine as arc very often found in the country parts of* 
England, to the difgrace of the profeflion. 'Young men of 
ikill and fcience are therefore fought for and encouraged ; and 
as but few lingle plantations can afford a very liberal allowance, 
they are permitted to extend their practice in the neighbour- 
hood (k). 

For 

(l) Theufual fecompence tothe furgeon for attendance and medicines, is fix 
fliillings a head per annum for all d)e Negroes on the eftate, whether Ack or well. 
Amputations, difficult cafes in midwifery, inoculation, &c. are paid for exdu* 
Avcly, and on a liberal fcale. A property having 500 Negroes contributes 
about 150 fterlingprr annum \ and die furgeon, if he chufes, is entitled to 
board, wafliing, and lodging } and this is altogether independent of the proAts 
of his pradlice with the Whites. I fuppofc there are few plantation dodtors in 
Jamaica, that have lefs than 500 Negroes under their care ; feveral (with their 
affiftants) have upwards of 5,000. 

Among the difeafes which Negroes bring with them from AA'ica, the moft 
loathfome are the cacabay and the yaws ; and it is difficult to fay which is the worlK 
The former is the leprofy of the Arabians, and the latter (much the moft common) 
is fuppofed, by fome writers, to be the leprofy mentioned in Leviticus, c. xiii. 
Both are very accurately defcribed by Do&or Hillary, in his Obfervations on 
the Diieafes of Barbadoes. Young Negro diildren often catch the yaws, and 
get through it without medicine or much inconveniency. At a later period it 
is feldom or never thoroughly eradicated } and as, like the Anall-pox, it is never 
had but Mcr, the Gold Coaft Negroes are faid to communicate the infeiftion 
to ffieir in&nts by inoculatbn. I very much doubt if medicine of any kind is of 
ufe in this difeafe.— >But the greateft mortality among the Negroes in ftie Weft 
' Indies arifes from two other complaints} the one affe^ng infants between the 
fifth «id fourteenth days after their birth, and of which it is fuppofed that one- 
fourth of all the Negro children perUb. It is a Ipecies of tetavuSi or locked jaw ; 
but both the caufe # it in theft poor children, and die remedy, remain yet to be 
difeovered. The other complaint afte<fts adults, or rather Negroes who are paft 
ttheir prime. Tlu^ become dropAcal, and complain of a condftant uneaAneft in 

the 
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For the better accommodation of invalids and women In CHAP, 
child-birth^ every plantation is provided with a fick-houlc V. 
or hofpital, divided into different apartments j and over which ^ 

one or more aged women prefide as nurfes. The proprietor 
commonly fupplies blankets, flour, rice, fugar, and oatmeal : 
thefe things I have feldom known to be denied, and ibme 
gentlemen afford, befides frefh beef and mutton, more coftly 
articles ; fuch as fpices, lago, and wme. 

On the whole, notwithflanding fbme defe<fls, let allowance 
be made for the climate and foil, and it may be aflcrted with- 
truth and modefty, that, if the fituation of the Haves in the 
Britifh Weft Indies were, in all cafes, on^a level with their 
circumflances in regard to food, lodging, and medical aflift- 
ance, they might be deemed objects of envy to half the pea^ 
iantry of Europe.. 

At the fame time let it not be forgotten, that the legif- 
lative authority in many of the fugar iflands, has been, and Hill 
is, mofl humanely and. laudably exerted in exalting the con-- 
dition of the Have in all refpeils, and circumferibing the 
power of the mafler,——'* Protection of' their Haves (fays the 

Report of the Privy Council) made but a very fmall portion 

Ae ftomach}-for which they find a temporary, relief in eating Ibme kind of earth. . 

The French planters call this difeafe ntal d'ejiamaty or the ftomach evil. I have 
formerly heard of owners, and managers who were fo ignorant and lavage as to 
attempt the cure by fcvcrc punilhment} confidcring diri-eatingy not as a dileafe, , 
but a crime. I hope the race is extinfl. The heft -and only remedy is kind 
ufage and wholefomc animal food} and perhaps a fteel drink may be of feme 
fcrvicc. Of one poor fellow in this coaip^nt, I myfclf made a perfe^ cure by 
pnerltfting fome time in this method., ^ _ 
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** of their earlier policy. This branch has of late been taken 
up, and exprefs direAions have been given to enfure to the 
** Negroes, the 'enjoyment of many advantages tending to 
** alleviate their condition. In three illands particularly, (Ja- 
** maica, Grenada, and Dominica) the wifti to foften the rigours 
"** of their fituation has manifefted itfclf more decidedly. Mea- 
** furcs have been devifed by the legiflatures of thoie illands 
“ for placing them in a ftate of fociety, where 'th^ will be 
^‘ entitled to a protedlion that in former times would have 
** been thought incompatible with the depcndancc and fubor- 
" dination of llavery.” 


To this diftingiiiflied and honourable teftimony it may be 
added, as a circumftance of ftill greater importance, that the 
age itfelf is hourly improving in humanity: and that this im- 
provement vifibly extends beyond the Atlantick. Its influence 
is felt where the law is a dead letter. This, however, is to 
be underftood with confiderable allowance j for it is a melan- 
choly truth, that authority over thefe poor people muft, on 
fevcral occalions, unavoidably devolve into hands that will 
employ it only in its abufej and in cafes too, in which, if redrefs 
be fought, the teftimony of the injured party is inadmiffible in 
a court of juftice. Under thole circumftances, while the law 
lofts its authority, I am afraid that the ftnfe of decorum alone 
affords but a fteble reftraint againft the corrupt paflions and 
infirmities of our nature, the hardnefs of avarice, the pride of 
power, the falli^ of anger, and the thirft of revenge. 

That the narratives therefore of cxceflive whippings, and 
ibarbarous mutilations, which have lately awakened the lym- 

pathy 
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paAy of the pubUck, are all of them « abfolutely falfe c H A Pi 
though it has been aflerted by others, fliall not be afferted by V. 
me. If they have happened but Jeldotn^ they have happened ■ " " * 
too often. The diiference between me, and thofe who, on tKia 
ground, continue to urge the ncceffity of an immediate and 
total fuppreffion of the Have -trade, is this: they aflert that it 
is not unfrequent y but comtnony the occurrence of every hour, to* 
behold the milerable Negroes fall vi<Stims to a feries of cru- 
elties of which no other age or country afibrds an example j 
and they maintain that the planters, in general, are guilty of 
thefc cruelties, without commiferation or remorfe.. I, on the 
other hand, aver that, although fuch enormities have cer- 
tainly fometimes happened, and may happen again, yet that the 
general treatment of the Negroes in the Britith Weft Indies 
is mild, temperate, and indulgent j that inftances of cruelty 
are not only rare, but always univerfally reprobated when dif- 
covered; and, when fufceptible of legal proof, feverely pu- 
nifticd/'/y. 

The 

{ 1 ) As the latter part of this aflertion has been very confidently denied by 
fomc of the witnclTes that have appeared before a Committee of the Houfe of 
Commons, I beg leave to trouble the reader with the following cafes in point; 

Spanifli Town, Jamaica, Feb, 1777. Thomas Fell was indi£led for af- 
faulting a Negro man flavc, the property of Richard Welch, Hfquire, and found 
guilty. Sentenced to pay a fine to the king of twenty pounds, and Co be im** 
prifoned in the common gaol one week, and until payment of the fine.’^ 

‘‘ Kingfton, Jamaica, At the Surry affize, 1786; George Geddes was 
tried, and found guilty on two indidlments, for cruelly beating and maiming two 
of his own flaves. Sentenced to pay a fine to the king of^.ioo, on each in- 
di&ment, and to be imprifoned fix months in thcjiiil vf Kingfton, and until 
payment of the fine, and afterwards to find fccurity for his good behaviour, &c.” 

** Surry Aifize, 1778. John Durant, a free man of Colour, was indided and 
found guilty of aiTaulting a Negro man flave, named Sacco, the property of Liiza 

VV heder,. 
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The great, and I fear incurable, defed; in the fyftem of 
flaveiyt is the circumftancc already mentioned, that the evi- 
dence of the flave cannot be admitted againft a White perfon, 
even in cafes of the moil atrocious injury. This is an evil to 
which, on ieveral accounts, I fear no diredt and efficacious re-- 
medy can be applied. In fome of the iflands, however, at- 
tempts have been made, with an eameilnefs fuited to the im- 
portance of the fubjedt, to fupply the defedl ; and expedients 
have been adopted for that purpoie, which, in moil cafes, it 

Wheeler, a free Negro woman. Sentenced to be publickly flogged at the Beef 
market.” 

Quarter Seffion, Kingfton, Auguil, I 79 ** The King verfus Thomfon^ for 
aflaulting and falfely impritoning a Negro boy, the property of Francis Robertfon. 
Found guilty and fined verfus Bendery for wantonly and immoderately 

punifliing a Negro man, his own property, named Fortune. Found guilty and 
fined ^.20.” 

The above are cxtradls fairly abridged from the records in the proper office 
in Jamaica. Teftimonies of the fame kind, more fully ftated, from the Ifland of 
St. Chriftopher, appear in the Report of the Committee of Privy Council ; to 
whom evidence was likewife given, that a White man, in the Ifland of Grenada, 
was, in the year 1776, convidted of the murder of his own flave, and executed. 
If many other cafes cannot be cited, it may fairly be fuppofed, from thofe which 
have been adduced, that frefh occafion has not often been given. The following 
ihocking inftance, however, happened in the Ifland of Jamaica, in the fummer of 
1791 William Rattray, a carpenter at the port of Rio Bueno, in a fit of drunk- 
ennefs, threw an axe at a Negro boy, his own flave, which unfortunately killed 
him on the Ipot. The coroner's inqueft finding it wilful murder, the man was ap- 
prehended, and fent to jail in irons. He was not, it is true, publickly tried and 
hanged for the crime j for, being well affured that fuch would be his fate, he 
thought it beft to exec^ juftice on himfelf, and found in fuicide an efoape from 
the gallows. This felS, which is within my own knowledge, is certainly no 
proof that the murderers of their own flaves efcape with impunity. 

may 
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may be hoped, Will have the good confequenffce c^’a'&lid pr6* 
tedtion. By the new flavc adt of Grenada, the juftices affe ae^ 
quired annually to nominate threfe fi-eeholders to gUaf-iUaht 
rf thejlaves ; who are to take an oath to fee the law duly e:t J 
ccuted. They are not only to infpcdt the ppoViHon-grounds, 
the clothing, and maintenance, and to enquire into the ge- 
neral treatment of the (laves, but alfo to interrogate on oath 
the managers and overfeers, concerning the due obfervance ctf 
the law ; and in cafe of breaches thereof, to *profecute the of- 
fenders. Of this meafure the Report of the Privy Councd 
cxpreflcs the higheft approbation : — “ The obliging managers 
and overfeers (it obferves) io anfvoer ufon oath, gives peculiar 
efficacy to a regulation Intended for the berifefit of perfons whole 
teftimony, by the law of the country, could not be heard in a 
profecution againft a White perfon.” 



In the fame liberal Ipirit, and co-operating to the fame 
generous end, the legiflature of Jamaica have conftltuted the 
juftices and veftry of each parifh in that ifland, a council cf 
froteBiont exprefsly for the purpofe of making full enquiry 
into the barbarities exercifcd on flaves, and bringing the au- 
diors to punifhment at the public expence. With this vlewi 
it is enadled, that when any complaint, or probable intelligence 
from any Jlave, or otherwife, is made before a juftice of the 
peace, of the mutilation and confinement of a flave, the 
juftice is impowered and requireci to iflue his warrant to bring 
the flave before him for infpedlion. ** By this regulation (fay 
the aflembly) it is intended, as far as poffible, to take from 
the owner the power of concealment } for the magiftrate is 
VoL. II. U enabled 
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BOOK enabled to obtain a view of die fa<9:, on evidence, which, in 
, other cafes, is, and ought to he, inadmiffible." By another 

clauie in the lame a£t, in order more eiFe(^ually to prevent 
the deftru^on of Negroes by exceflive labour and unreafonable 
puniihmentsk the furgeon of every plantation is required to 
produce and deliver in upon oath, to the juftices and veftry, 
an annual account of the decreafe and encreaie of the Haves 
of fuch plantation, aligning alfo the caufes of fuch decreaie, 
to. the beft of his judgment and belief. On this head the af> 
iembly remark ** how tender and cautious every rational ma- 
nager muft neceHaiily be in the puniihments which he ad- 
minifters, who conhders, that he has a refident infpe(^or 
into hia condu^, and that the puniHunent of death mzy follow 
an abuie of his authority." 

Such area few of the many forcible and decifive teflimonies 
which the relident planters in the Weft Indies have given to 
the world of their juft abhorrence of all afts of cruelty and op- 
preilion towards the poor people over whom the accident of 
birth or fortune have invefted them with power.— They have 
demonftrated that their inclination concurs with their intereft 
eftedtually to perform whatever humanity and the fenfe of re- 
ciprocal obligation require towards their African labourers ; 
and they have armed the law with additional energy, in the 
hope of curbing thofe paftions, fupprefting thofe frailties, 
and preventing thofe exceftes,. which the plenitude of power is 
too apt to encoura^. If this efte<ft cannot, in all cafes and 
contingencies, be produced, the failure muft be comprized 
among the many other infurmountable difficulties and irrehft- 
I ible 
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ibie evils of life, for which human wifdom has hitherto in 
vain fought a remedy. 

Ths grand (and I admit the moft plaufible) accufation againft 
the general conduct of the planters, arifos from the necefli^ 
they find Aemfelves under of having an annual recruit of flaves 
from Africa, to fill up the numbers tfiat perifh in the Weft 
Indies. So long as it fhall appear that the natural encreafe of 
the Negroes alreadyi in the fugar iflands, is infufiicient for this 
purpofo, it will be contended that this circumftance, of itfolf, 
affords an obvious and undeniable proof that it is not to indivi« 
duals alone, the blame of improper treatment ought to be at- 
tributed. I’hat power, it is urged, muft in almoft all cafes be 
abufed, and that llaveiy muft be univerfally exceflive, which 
give occafion to fo dreadful a wafte of life. The objedtion has 
been anticipated, and in part anfwered, in the preceding pages, 
by the proof that has been given of the great difproportion of 
the fexes in the yearly importations from' Africa. It has been 
fhewn from unqueftionable authority, that one third only are 
females. Thus, notwithftanding every allowance for the Creoles 
or natives, who may reafonably be fuppofed to have encreafod 
according to the general laws of nature, there was in the year 
1^89, in Jam^ca alone, an excefs in its Negro, population of 
30,000 males. But this is not the whole extent of the evil. 
It is a truth well known, that the pradUce of polygamy, which 
univerfally prevails in Africa, is alfo very generally adopted 
among the Negroes in the Weft Indies j and he who conceives 
that a remedy may be found for tfiis, by introducing among 
them the laws of marriage as eftablifhed in Europe, is utterly 
ignorant of their manners, propenfities, and fuperftitions. It is 
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B O 0 11^ reckoned in Jamaica, pa a moderate computation^ that not left 
^an ten thoufand of fuch as are called Head Negroes (artifi- 
others) pofTefs from two to four wives. This partial 
appropriation the vroa^en pfcatcs a ftill greater proportion of 
^gle men, ^nfl, produces ^1 the miichiefs which are; neceflarily 
attached to tl^ fyftem of polygamy. In Africa, the redun- 
dancy of nulps, occalioned by an unequal diftribution of the 
females, is undoubtedly one of the fources which fupplies 
the European trader with ilaves ; and the confequences attend- 
ing it among Uie Negroes in the Weil Indies, are a fhocking 
licentioufneff ^4 manners in moil of their wo- 

men; who are expoled to temptations which, they cannot re- 
iift. They hold chaflity in fo little eftimation, that barrennefs 
and frequent abortions, the ufual efiedls of a promifcuous in- 
tercoqrfe, are wry generally prevalent among them. To the 
fame origin may be afcribcd that negledt, and want of mater- 
nal afie^ion towards thC' children produced by former connec- 
tions, obfervable in many of the Black fenxales. 

Th£ circumftances thus enumerated, operating with com- 
bined energy, are abundantly fuf&cient to account for the an- 
nual diminution in the number of the ilaves ; . apd I fee no good 
reafon why it.ihould not be, frankly admitted, that llavery itfelf, 
in its mildefl; form, is unfriendly to popula,tipn?* The human 
r&ce, to encreafe in numbers, muft be placed in favourable 
circumilances ; and, unlefs reafon and.fentiment in fome degree 
co-operate with co/poreal inftin^t, its offspring is born but to 
periih. Amppg moll who are deprived of free agency, or by 
whom it is ba{ imperfofUy enjoyed, neither reafon nor fenti- 

ment 
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ment can be the ruling principle. It is needle(s to purfue this c H- A-P, 
argument any farther. Men of refledtion, apprized of the V. 
fa<a that fuch difproportion between fexes exifts amon^ 
the Negroes, will draw the proper concluiions from it, and, 
agree that an abolition of the flave trade will not afford a 
remedy. 

Thus have I delivered, in a detail which the reader will 
probably find too diffufe and minute, fuch obfervations as have 
occurred to me on the feveral matters, of which I propofed to 
treat. I have declined to enlarge on the various calumnies, 
and grofs mifreprefentations, which have been fpread and en- 
couraged againft the planters, becaule it, is their misfortune 
that, on this queff ion, many virtuous, humane and pious men, 
mifled by popular prejudice, openly concur in, and give their 
fandtion to, the malignant efforts, and uncharitable mifcon- 
ffrudtions of the envious and illiberal. Such proceedings, how- 
ever, are as impolitick as they are unjuft. They are equally 
injurious to the mafter and the Have. By exciting among the 
Negroes a fpirit of difcontent and difbbedience, they compel, 
in many cafes, the benevolent man to reftrain that hand which 
otherwife would be ftretched out for their relief ; and thus, 
by rendering their mafters odious in their eyes, thefo unfortu- 
nate people (apprized at the fame time that they are held in a 
fubjciftion which is reprobated in the mother country) may be 
led to make a general ftruggle for freedom, through defolation 
and blood. Far be it from me, however, tp impute motives ib 
atrocious to any of thefe refpedtable characters whofe exertions 
for an abolition of the Have trade are at this time thcuobje^ft of 

public 
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so OK public attention. Moft of thefe gentlemen* without doubt* 
confidcr this meafure as only the firft procefs in a more ex- 
tended and liberal pkn* which has for its object, by flopping 
the further influx of Negroes into our iflands, to compel the 
planters to cherffh and hufband their prelent flock; and fuf- 
tain it in future by natural encrcafe ; until* by milder treat- 
ment* and the Chriflian inflitutes* the manners of the Haves 
fhall become fbftened, their vices corredted, and their difpofi- 
tions gradually prepared for a total emancipation from that 
abfblute flavery in which they are now held. Such is the 
language* and I doubt not* the fond expedlation of many wife 
and excellent perfons. They confider that all this will be the 
neceflary effedl of the interpoiition of parliament* in prohi- 
biting the further importation of African Haves into our colo- 
nies. I have afligned fuch reafons as occur to me for believing 
that this conclufion is founded in error* and will terminate in 
difappointment. That I am no friend to Havery* in any fhape* 
or under any modification* I feel a confeious afiurance in my 
own bofom. Yet that the flavery of fome part of the human 
fpecies* in a very abjedl degree* has exifled in all ages of the 
world* among the mofl civil ifed* as well as the mofl barbarous 
nations* no man who has confiilted the records of hillory dif- 
putes. Perhaps* like pain* poverty* Heknefs* and fbrrow* and 
all the various other calamities of our condition* it may have 
been originally interwoven into the conflitution of the world* 
for purpofes infcrutable to man. Of this I am certain* that 
an immediate emancipation of the Haves in the Wefl Indies* 
would involve both Aafler and Have in one common deflruc- 
tion.— Thus much however is allowed; the miferies wc cannot 

wholly 
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wholly remove, we may in fome cafes mitigate : We may CHAP, 
alleviate, though we cannot cure. I have (hewn that this has 
been attempted, and in many inftances effected too, by the 
planters themfcives. What yet remains to be done, confift- 
ently with found policy, and a juft regard even to the fafety 
and happinefs of the Negroes themfelves, is a fubjecft of deep 
and difficult cocflideration. Hafty meafiires, however humiane 
in appearance, and plaufible in theory, may produce the moft 
calamitous of all contefts, helium fertile i which will probably 
never end but in the extermination of either the Whites or 
the Blacks. Among the great variety of fchemes which have 
been offered for further meliorating the condition of the Haves, 
the moft obvious feem to be thefe : Firft, to render their 
labour cettain and determinate : in other words, to apportion 
to each Negro, according to his ftrength, a fpecific quantity 
■of work to be performed in a given time ; allowing to fuch 
of them as (hall have finiftied their talk within the time li- 
mited, the reft of the day to themfelves; and pay them wages 
for extra labour. This is not always practicable, but when it 
is, I am inclined to think favourably of the fcheme, becaufe it 
feems calculated to awaken a fpiiit of emulation and induftry, 
which the dread of punilhment can never produce. At the 
fame time, it will be ncceflary to fecure to the Negroes by 
law, the little property or peculium which their own indUftry 
may thus acquire. — A fecond propofal is to make them ar- 
biters on the conduct of each other, by inftituting a fort of 
juries among them for the trial of petty offences. It is con- 
ceived that fuch a meafure will give them right notions of dif- 
tributive juftice, and operate powerfully towards their civilifa- 

tion 
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tion and improvement { and I have heard of two inftances 
in Jamaica in which it has been tried with fuccefs ; but it is 
evidently a regulation that muft be governed by circumftances, 
and left principally to the prudence and diferetion of the 
owner : an attempt to eftablifli and enforce it by law,- in their 
prefent notions of right and wrong, would, I fear, create inex- 
tricable confuhon. A third meafure has been recommended, 
of lefs doubtful efficacy. It is, to render the fabbath, what it 
ought to be, a day of reft and religious improvement j to which 
end, the markets on Sundays ought to be fupprefled. They 
are a difgrace to a chriftian country; and, if a market is found 
abfolutely neceflary to encourage the Negroes in labouring for 
themfelves, fome other day, once a fortnight, may be appro- 
priated for that purpofe fm). In the mean time, inftead of 
abolifhing the flave-trade by adt of parliament, further en- 
couragement fhould be given to the importation of a greater 
proportion of African women, until the fexes are become 
nearly equal ; after which it is probable that, under the prefent 
humane and improved fyftem of laws and manners, their num- 
bers may be kept up by natural encreafc. If this good confe- 
quence ftiall happily be produced, it cannot be doubted that 


(m) The objeSiion to this fcheme is, that it will deprive the planters yearly of 
twenty-lix days labour of the whole body of their Negroes, without producing 
jbe elFedt intended, as die wh<4e of each Sunday will, in fuch cafe, be fpent in 
drunkenneis and debauchery at home.- If this obje^on be well founded, let the 
days which are now given to the Haves (exclufive of Sundays) be the days of 
market, and compel dif m to work in their own gardens four or five hours every 
Sunday morning ; and ittend divine fervice in the afternoon. Honeft labour 
muft furely be more pleafing to the Almighty, as it is certainly more beneficial 
to man, than profligacy and riot. 


the 
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the llavc-trade will of itfelf gradually diminidiy and perhaps 
in a few years ccaie altogether, and expire without Or ftruggle. 


But thele, and all other regulations which can be deviled 
for the protedlion and improvement of this unfortunate clafs 
of people, will be of little avail, unlels, as a preliminary mea- 
fure, they lhall be exempted from the cruel hardlhip, to which 
they are now frequently liable, of being fold by creditors, and 
made fubjedt, in a courfe of adminiftration *by executors, to 
the payment of all debts both of Ample contract and fpecialty. 
This grievance, fo remorfelefs and tyrannical in its principle, 
and fo dreadful in its effedts, though not originally created, is 
now upheld and confirmed by a Britifh adi of parliament j and 
no lefs authority is competent to redrefs it. It was an adl 
procured by, and pafied for the benefit of Britifli creditors ; 
and I blufh to add, that its motive and origin have fandtified 
the mcafure even in the opinion of men who are among the 
loudeft of the declaimers againft flavery and the flave trade n J. 
Thus the odious feverity of the Roman law, which declared 
fentient beings to be inter resy is revived and perpetuated in a 
country that pretends to chriftianity! In a few years a good 
Negro gets comfortably ellablilhed, has built himfelf a houfe, 
obtained a wife, and begins to lee a young family riling about 


(n) The TtEt alluded to, is the 5 George II. c. 7. entitled, An adl for the 
more cafy recovery of debts in his Majefty’s plantations.’* Of the moft violent 
of fhe petitioners to parliament, not one has folicited the repeal of this execrable 
fiatute. The fociety in the Old Jewry, though appriiod of the grievance, its 
origin and the remedy, arc filent on the fubjeft. They are men of die world, 
and with all their philanthropy, probably conlidcr no rights fo facred as thofc of 
creditors. 
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him. His provifion-ground, the creation of his own inJaf- 
try, and the ftafF of his exiftence, affords him not only fupport» 
but the means alfo of adding fomething to the mere nccefla- 
ries of life. In this lltuation, he is feized on by the flieriff’s 
officer, forcibly feparated from his wife and children, dragged 
to publick audlion, purchafed by a ftranger, and perhaps fent 
to termina-te his miferable exiflence in the mines of Mexico, 
excluded for ever from the light -of heaven ; and all this with- 
out any crime oi' demerit on his part, real or pretended. He 
is puniffied bccaufe his mafter is unfortunate. I do not be- 
lieve that any cafe of force or fraud in Africa can be pro- 
dudlive of greater mifery than this ! Neither can it be urged, 
that, like fome unauthorized cafes of cruelty in the Weft 
Indies, it occurs but feldom ; unhappily, it occurs every day, 
and, under the prefent lyftem, will continue to occur, fo long 
as men ftiall continue to be unfortunate. 

Let this ftatute then be totally repealed. It is injurious to 
the national character ; it is difgraceful to humanity. Let the 
Negroes be attached to the land, and fold with it. The good 
cffedl of a fimilar regulation in the fyftem of ancient villenage 
has been pointed out and illuftrated by a great many writers ; 
and thofe perfbns who now oppofe an extenfion of the fame 
benefit to the Negroes in the Weft Indies, would do well to 
refledi, that, while they arraign the condudl of the refident 
planters towards their flaves, they are themfelves abettors and 
fupporters of the ^ateft of all the grievances under which 
ihofe unfortunate people continue to fuffer. 


■icS' A va- 
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p. A vuluablc friend, thfln whom no man is better acquainted with t!w 
Negro chara£ler, and the condition of the enflaved Africans, has favoured 
me with the following obfervations, which occurred to him on a perufid 
of the preceding chapter in the firft edition. 

** I hat the treatment of the Negroes in the Brkifli Weft Indies, even before 
what lias been lately done by the colonial aflemblics to meliorate their condition, 
was not fyftematically bad, is to me convincing from this faft, which all who are 
acquainted with Negroes on plantations muft admit: that the Creole race (with 
fome few eminent exceptions) exceed tlic African in intcUeft, ftrength, and 
comelinefs, in a very remarkable maimer. If a better horfe is produced from an 
inferior brfecd, it is fair to conclude that the colt has had a better groom, and a 
better pafture than the common on which the dam ufually fed. 7'he great ob- 
je(ft to be wiftied at prefeat, as it appears to me, is to purify the moral fenfe of 
Negroes. Hitherto, with all their improvements, they have caught from the 
Whites, I am afraid, more of the vices than the virtues of civilization. Corre(9; 
the idea, which a Negro may be faid to imbibe with his mother’s milk, that 
whatever he can cheat his owner of, in any diredlion, is clear gain to himfelf. 
Make the intcreft of the maftcr and the Have go hand in hand. Now I think 
that fmall wages, fubjedl to ftoppage for delinquency, would have this effcift. 
Such a fyftem would be laying a foundation on which a large fuperftrudlure 
might be built in the reformation of maimers. Even in point of cxpcnce, an 
eftate can weft afford it j for the aggregate of time wafted in the fick houfc, on 
the mere pretence of illncfs, is equal to a little fortune to every planter.. 
When 1 was laft in Jamaica, I made the experiment with a body of tradefmen, 
and pundlually paid to each at the end of the week (if a week’s work was done) 
TWO BiTTS (o). The effc^ in point of labour was wpnderful) aqid I believq 


( ») About one (hilling Engli(h( 
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BOOK fyftcm would in time have taught the Negroes alfo, that honefty was 

1 better policy diaii thieving, &c. and have led by degrees to confequences ftill 
i I trn^mm ; ^ morc Important and beneficial both to the mafter and the ilave* 


For the annexed very curious and feidiful reprefcntatlon of a Negro 
merry-meeting, my readers are indebted to the politenefs of Sir IVilltam Youngs 
Bart, who (i^s on a former occafion) kindly permitted an engraving to be made 
for this work, from an original pi^hxre in his pofieffion, which was painted front 
the life -in the iflaiid of Tobago. It is placed in this part of my book, as ferv- 
ing to illuflrate fome of the preceding obfervations on the fubjedt of flavciy, 
and as exhibiting a feene of feftivity and happinefs even among thofe whom 
we are taught tp confider as the moft wretched and forlorn of human beings* 
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N U M B E R I. 

AS a fupplement to fuch part of the preceding booky as relates a P P E N* 
to the treatment of the Negroes in the Britijlo Weji Indies^ it is D I X. 
thought necejfnry to prefent the reader noith the Consolidated 
Slave Act of Jamaica, pajfed th. 7.d (f March 179a. The 
Slave A£l of 1788 w already before the public ky and its provifions 
have been fpoken of with much approbation, in tie very accurate 
and comprehiufve furvey of the fave laws of the feveral iflands, 
which the Lords of the Committee of Council have annexed to their 
Report on the Slave Trade, as drawn up by Mr. Reeves, law clerk 
to the Committee, It is prefumed the prefent law will demonfrate 
to general conviSiion, that the legiflature of famaica, availing 
tbemfdvcs as well of the reproaches of their enemies, as of the 
fugged ions of their fiends, have given all pojjible encouragement to 
the raifng <f Negro children in the ijland, and fccured to their 
labourers as much freedom, and as great a latitude of enjoyment of 
the neccjfaries, conveniencies, and comforts of life, as can be done 
confftently with their own prefervation. 

The chief alterations between this law and that of 1788 (which is now re> 

Si^ed) are printed in itaUtk. 
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Uwt to be re- 
|caied« 


Jaj^aica,/. 


An act to repeal an aft, intituled “ An aft to repeal levcral 
afts and claules of afts refpefting flaves, and for the better 
os'der and government of flares, and for other purpofesi” and 
alfo to repeal the fevcral afts and claiifes of afts, which were 
rejiealed by the aft intituled as aforefiid ; and for conlblidating, 
and bringing into one aft, the feveral Jaws relating to flaves, and 
for giving them further proteftion and fecurity ; for altering tlje 
mode of trial of flaves charged with capital offences ; and for 
other purpofes. 

W HEREAS it is for the publick good, that all the laws refpefting 
the order and government of flaves, fliould be confolidated, and 
brought into one law, in order to prevent confufion, and that juftice may 
more cfleftually be executed refpefting flaves ; and whereas it is found 
neceflary, for the purpofe of giving further fecurity to flaves, that the mode 
of trial of flaves charged with capital offences fliould be altered j and 
whereas, in order thereto, it is ncceffary that all the herein after-men- 
tioned laws, and claufes of laws, fliould be repealed ; viz. &c. &c. &c. 
We, your majefty’s dutiful and loyal fubjefts, the aflembly of this your 
majefty’s ifland of Jamaica, do moft humbly befeech your majefty that 
it may be enafted. Be it therefore Enafted, by the lieutenant governor, 
council, and aflembly of the faid ifland, and it is hereby enafted and 
ordained by the authority of the fame, That from and after the palling 
of this aft, all and every the faid herein before-mentioned laws, and 
claufes of laws, and every part thereof, be and (land annulled, repealed, 
and made void, and are hereby annulled, repealed, and made void, to 
all intents and purpofes wh^oever; any thing in the faid laws, and claufes 
of laws, or in any other law contained to the contrary, in any wife not- 
withftanding. 
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II. And whereas nothing can contribute more to the good order and 
government of flavcs than the humanity of their owners, in provi.iing 
for and fupplying them with good and wholefome provifions, and proper 
and fufficient clothing, and al! fjch other things as may be proper and 
neceftary for them, during their being in a ftate of flavery : lor 
which end and purpofe. Be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. 
That, from and after the pafling of this acf, every mailer, owner, or 
pofleflbr, of any plantation or plantations, pens, or other lands whatfo- 
cver, lliall allot and appoint a fufficient quantity of land for every Have 
he lhall have in poffcfiion upon, or belonging to, fuch plantation or plan- 
tations, pens, or other lands, as and for the proper ground of every fuch 
flave, and allow fuch Have llifficient time to woi'k the liirne, in order to 
provide him, her, or tliemfelvcs, with lufficient provifions for liis,*h'T, or 
their maintenance : and alfo, all fuch maders, owners, or 2 M){Ieiror.s of 
plantations, pens, or other lands, fliall plant upon fuch planfations, pens, 
or other lands, in ground-jirovifions, at lead one*acre of land for every 
teti negroes (a) that he lhall be polfcired of on fuch plantation, pen, 
or other lands, over and above the negro-grounds aforefaid ; which 
lands lhall be kc^rt up in a planter-likc condition, under tlie penalty of 
fifty pounds. 


A P P E'N- 
DIX. 
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III. /yW be it further EnaBed by the authority aforefaid ^ lhai every fuch 
inafier^ owner ^ or pojjljjory or his or her cverfecr or chief manager^ fall per-- 
Jonally itifpeB into the condition of fuch negro-grounds once in every month at 
the leafy in order to fee that the fame are cultivated and kept up in a proper 
manner y of which oath fhall be madcy as in this aB is hereafter dircBed. And other- 

‘ whereas it may happen, that in marry plantations, pens, fettlements, and 
towns, in this ifland, there may not be lands jrroper lor the purpofes 
aforefaid j then, and in rliat cafe, the mailers, owners, or pofieffors, do, 
by fome other ways and means, make good and ample provifion for a 11 
fuch flaves as they lliall be polfelTed of, equal to the value of two {hil- 
lings and fix pence currency per week for each flave, in order that they 

(/i) In the former an acre of provifions was allotted to every /fur nq;TOf s, cxclufive 
as aMve, but it was found an exorbitant and unnecetfiiry allow ance, and the alteration was 
made ab it now ftands exprci'sly that the jaw' might be enforced. 


may 
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IV. pounds. 

Owneisobiia;- IV. And be it further Enafted by the authority afbrelaid, That no 
for *t°il:ibku * mafter, owner, or pofleflbr of any flave or flaves, whether in his or her 
iives. ovvn right, or as attorney, guardian, truftee, executor, or otherwife, fliall 

difeard or turn away any fuch flave or flaves, on account of or by rcafon 
of luch flave or flaves being rendered incapable of labour or fervice to 
fuch mafter, owner, or poflclTor, by means of ficknefs, age,, or infirmit)'^ i 
but every fuch mafter, owner, or pofleflbr, as aforefaid, fhall be, and he 
is hereby obliged, t6 keep all fuch flave or flaves upon his, her, or their 
properties, and to find and provide them with wholefonie ncceflaiies of 
life, and not fuller fuch flave or flaves as aforefaid to be in want tiicrt of, 
or to wander about, or become burthenfome to others for fuitenance, 
under the penalty of ten pounds for every fuch offence, to be recovered 
in a fummary manner, before any one juftice of the peace in this ifland j 
who is hereby authorized, empowered, and required, to caulc fuch mailer, 
owner, or pofleflbr, liis, her, or their attorney or agent, and fuch other 
perfons as he Khali judge necelfary, to be fummoned before him, to enable 
him to judge and determine of the propriety of fuch information, and 
whether fuch mafter, owner, or poflelTor, ought to incur the faid penalty j 
and in the mean time, and until fuch trial can be had, the faid juftice of 
the peace, on his own view, or upon the information of any white pcrlbn, 
■upon oath, is hereby empowered and required to take up fuch wandering, 
fick, aged, or infirm, flave or flaves, and to lodge him, her, or them, in 
the neareft workhoufc, there to be clothed and fed, but not worked, at 
the expcnce of the mafter, owner, or pofleflbr, until fuch trial as afore- 
faid can be had; and if it fliall appear t« the faid juftice, on fuch trial, 
that the party or parties fo complained of is or are guilty of the faid 
oftcnce, and lhali rcfiife to pay die faid ten pounds, and the fees to fuch 
workhoufe for the maintenance of luch flave or flaves, together with 
the cliarges of the conviftion, the faid juftice is hereby required and 
empowered, under th^ penalty of twenty pounds, forthwith, by warrant 
under his hand and feal,^ire(Jted to the conftabic, to commit fuch ofien- 
der or offenders to the common gaol of the county or parilh where the 
offeiice fliall be committed, there to remain until he or &c fliall pay the 

faid 
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fald fum of ten pounds, and charges as afbrefaid; one moiety of which APPEN*. 
(aid fine (hall be paid to the informer, and the other moiety (hall be paid D I X. 
into the hands of the churchwardens of fiich parifh, for the poor of laid 
parilh ; any law, cuftom, or ufagc to tlie contrary notwithftanding. 


V. And, for the better encouragement of Haves to do their duty to 
their mailers, owners, or poffelTors, Be it further Enadted by the autho- 
rity afbrefaid. That every mailer, owner, or pofleffor of (laves, ftiall, once 
in every yeaf, provide and give to each Have they (hall be poffefled of 
proper and fufficient clothing, to be approved of by the juftices and 
vellry of the parilh where fuch mailer, owner, or poflelTor of liich 
(laves relides, under the penalty of fifty pounds. 


Slirei to ht 
ctotliod by 
their owner 
once a year* 


VI. And be it further Enadled by the authority aforefiiid. That all Owner* to in- 
mallers and miftrefles, owners, or, in their abfence, overfeers of (laves, 

lhall, as much as in them lies, endeavour the indftidlion of their flaves in religion, 
the principles of the Chrillian religion, whereby to facilitate their con- 
verlion, and lhall do their utmoll endeavours to fit them for baptifm, 
and as foon as conveniently they can, caufe to be baptifed all fuch as they 
can make fenfible of a Deity and the Chrillian faith. 

VII. And be it further Enadled by the authority aforefaid. That every owner* to 
mailer, owner, proprietor, or poflelTor of flaves, his or her overfecr or o?" *«* 
chief manager, at their giving in an account of their flaves and (lock to viaon-giound, 
the juftices and vellry, on the twenty-eighth Day of December in every 

year, lhall, under the penalty of fifty pounds for every negledl, alfo give in, 
on oath, an account of the quantity of land in groimd-provifions, over and 
above the negro-grounds, upon fuch plantation, pen, or other lettlement, 
where there are lands proper for the cultivation of fuch provifions ; and, 
where there are not lands proper for fuch purpofes, then an account, on 
oath, of the provifion made on fuch plantation, pen, or odier fetdement, 
or means adopted for the maintenance of the flaves thereon; and fliall 
alfo, at the fame time, and under the like penalty, give in an account, 
on .oath, of the nature and quantity o.f the clothing adlually forved to 
each Have on fuch plantation, pen, or other fetdement, for the approba- 
tion of the juftices and vellry as aforefaid ; and Jhallj likewife, at the fame thtu 
Voi. II. Y declare^ 
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declare, on oath, that he hath infpeSled the negro-grounds (where Jucb grounds 
are allotted) of Juch plantation^ peny or Jettlementy eucording to the direSiions 
of this aJl. 

VIII. And, in order to encourage (laves for every good and worthy 
aft that they fliall do. Be it further Enaftcd by the authority afoie(aid> 
That every flave or (laves that fhall take up any runaway (lave, or in- 
form againft any perfon who (hall have or conceal any runaway (lave or 
(laves, lb that fuch runa vay flave or (laves may be taken and reftored 
to his owner or owners ; every fuch (la\'e or (laves, fo informing, (hall be 
entitled to fuch reward as any juftice (hall in realbn and juftice think juft 
and realbnable, and be paid by fuch perfon or perfons as fuch juftice (hall 
determine ought to pay the lame, not exceeding twenty (hillings. 

IX. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That if any 
(lave or (laves lhall kill or take any flave or (laves in aftual rebellion, he 
or they (hall receive from the churchwardens of the refpeftive parilhes 
where fuch flave or (laves (hall have been kilVd, the fiim of three 
pounds, and the fum of five pounds if taken alive, and a blue cloth coat, 
with a red crofs on the right (boulder, to be paid by the churchwardens 
of the refpeftive parifoes where fuch (lave or (laves (hall have been 
killed or taken ; the whole expence whereof (liall be reimburfed by the 
receiver-general for the time being, out of any monies in his hands un- 
flpprcpriated. 

X. And, in order to prevent any perfon from mutilating or difmem- 
bering any flave or flaves. Be it further En.ift:ed by tlie authority afore- 
faid, That if any mailer, miftrefs, . owner, pofleflbr, or other pcrlbn 
whatfoever, lhall, at his, her, or their own will and pleafure, or by his, 
her, or tiieir direftion, or with his, her, or their knowledge, fufferance, 
prlvitv, or conient, mutilate or difmember any (lave or (laves, he, Ihe, 
or tlu y (ball be liable to be indifted for each cftcnce in the fupreme 
court of judicature, or in any of the afllzc courts of this ifland ; and, 
upon tonviftion, lhall punilh'cd by fine, not exceeding one hundred ■ 
pound ., and imj i ifonment, not exceeding twelve months, for each and 
«very flave fu niuLihueJ or tlifmembcred j and fuch punifoment is tie- 
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• claretl to be w.ihout prejudice to anv a«Slion 'lat could or might be 
brought at common law, for recovery of damages for or on account of 
the fame : And, in very atrocious cafes, where the owner of fuch llavc 
or flaves fliall be convicl-cd ol fuch offence, tlie court before vvhom fuch 
offender fliall have been tiled and convidted, are hereby empowered, in 
cafe they fliali think it ncceffary, 'or the future protetilion of fuch fl.ivc 
or flaves, to declare him, her, or them free, and dil'charged li om all 
manner of fervitude, to all intents and purpofes whatfoever ; And, in all 
fuch cafe«, the court are hereby empowered and authorized, if to them 
it fliall appear neceffary, to order and diredl the fttd fine of one hun- 
dred pounds to be paid to the Jullices and veftry of the parifh to which 
the faid flave or flaves belonged, to the ufc of tlie laid paiilb, the faid 
juftices ana veftry, in confideration thereof^ paying to fuch of the faid 
flave or flaves lb maile free, die fum of ten pounds per annum, for his, 
her, or their maintenance and fupport during life ; and in cafe any flave 
or flaves fliall fuffer any btfore-deferibed mutilations, fuch flave or 
flaves, on his, her, or their application to any juftice of the peace, tlic 
faid juftice of the peace lhall be, and is hereby direfted, required, and 
empowered, on view, and certain convidion of the fa<ft, to fend fuch 
flave or flaves to the neareft workhoulc where fuch offence fliall be 
committed, and fuch flave or flaves fliall be there fafely kept, and care- 
fully attended, a'- the expence of fuch parilh, until fiich time as there 
may be a legal meeting of the juftices and veftry of fuch parilh ; which 
juftices and veftry fo met, are hereby created and appointed a council 
of protedion of fuch flave or flaves ; And the faid juftices and veftry, fo 
met, are hereby direfted and empowered to make further and full en- 
quiry, upon view, into the commitment of the mutilation of fuch flave 
or flaves ; and, if to them it lhall appear proper, the faid juftices and 
veftry are hereby cmpow'cred and required to prolccute to eficif fuch 
owner or owners; the cxpencc of which profecution lhall be paid by 
the parilh where fuch offence lhall be committed : And in cafe the 
owner or owners of fuch flave or flaves lhall appear capable of paying 
the cofts and charges of fuch before- mentioned profecution, the faid 
juftices and veftry are hereby empowered to cornmence fuit or fuiu 
againft fuch owner or owners of fuch Have or flaves, and recover all 
cofts and charges out of purfe, by them laid out and expended in fuch 
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fuit or fuits: And the keeper or fupervifor of theworkhoufe where fuch 
mutilated flave or flaves lhall have been firft committed, is hereby di- 
refted and required, upon due notice of the firft meeting of the juftices 
and veftry of the parifti where the offence was committed, to produce 
fuch mutilated flave or flaves, for the infpeiftion and diredion of fuch 
juftices and veftry, under the penalty of twenty pounds for every ncglcft, 
in not producing before fuch juftices and veftry fuch flave or flaves. 

XI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That in cafe 
any juftice of the peace ftiall receive any complaint or probable intelligence 
from ary flave or otherwifey that any flave or flaves is or are fo mutilated, or 
is or are confined without fufficient fupporty it ftiall and may be lawful for fuch 
juftice of the peace, and he is hereby empowered and required, forthwith 
to iflue his warrant to any conftablc, ordering him immediately to pro- 
ceed to the place where fuch flave or flaves, fo mutilated, are confined, 
and fuch flave or flaves to releaje and bring before fuch juftice, voboy on 
view of the faSly is hereby authorized to fend fuch flave or flaves to the work- 
hou/e for preteSliony and who is there to be kepty but not to be workedy until 
enquiry Jhall be made into the faSi according to law. 

XII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That if any 
perfon hereafter lhall wantonly, willingly, or bloody-mindedly kill, or caufe 
to be killed, any negro or other flave, fuch perfon fo offending fliall, on 
convidion, be adjudged guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy, and 
fliall fuffer death accordingly for the faid offence : Provided always, 
tliat liich convidion lhall not extend to the corrupting the blood, or the 
forfeiture of lands or tenements, goods or chattels ; any law, cuftom, or 
ufage to the contrary thereolj in any wife notwithllanding. 

XIII. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid. That from 
and after the palling of this ad, any perfon or perfons that fliall wantonly 
or cruelly whip, maltreat, beat, bruife, wound, or lhall imprifon or keep 
in confinement, without fufficient fupport, any flave or flaves, fliall be 
fubjed to be indided f^ the fame in the fupreme court of judicature, or 
in either of the courts w alfize, or courts of quarter felfions in this ifland ; 
and, upon being thereof legally convided, he, Ihc, or they, lhall fuffer 
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filch punifhment, by fine or imprifonment, or both, as the judges or aPPEN- 
jiiftices of fuch courts flaall think proper to inflid > any law, cuftom, d I X. 
or ufage to the contrary in any wife notwithftanding : And fuch punilh- * 

inent is hereby declared to be without prejudice to any adion at 
common law that could or might be brought for the recovery of 
damages for and on account of the fame, in cafe fuch flave or flaves 
fliall not be the property of the offender. 

XIV. And, in order to reflrain arbitrary punifliments, Be it further 
Enaded by the authority aforefaid. That no flave on any plantation or lUaineJ. 
fetdement, or in any of tlie workhoufes or gaok in this ifland, fliall 
receive more than ten lafhes at one time and for one offence, unlefs 

the owner, attorney, guardian, executor, or adminiff rator, or overfeer, of 
fuch plantation or fettlement, having fuch flave in his care, or fuper- 
vifor of fuch workhoufe, or keeper of fuch gaol, fliall be prefent; and 
that no fuch owner, attorney, guardian, executor, adminiflrator, or 
overfeer, fupervifor, or gaol-keeper, lhall, on any account, punifli a 
flave with more than thirty-nine lafiies at one time, and for one offence, 
nor infliui, or JuJfer to he injhticd, Jnch hifi-menlioned futiijhnienty r,or any 
other number of lajfjes, in the fame day, nor until the delinquent las recovered 
from the efe£ls of any former funijhment, under the penalty of ten 
pounds (b) for every ofi'cncc, to be recovered againfl die perfon di- 
reding or permii.cing fuch punifhment. 

XV. j4nd vebereas a m'fehievous prablice hath Jometimes prevailed of 
punijhing ill-dfpofedfaves, and fuch as are apt to abfeondfrem their OKuers, othficlmin* 
by fixing or caujing to be fixed round the necks of fuch flaves, an itvn collar 

•with projebltng bars or bocks, to prevent the future defer iion of fuch flaves-. 

Be it further Enacted by the authority aforefaid, Ehat fuch pratfice is hereby 
declared to be utterly unlawful, and that no perfon Jhall, on any pretetue what- 
foever, under the penalty of fifty pounds, puniflj any negro or other 'flave, 
whether his own property or other-wife, by fixing, or caufi -it to be fixed, any 
iron or other collar round the neck of fuch flave, or by loading the body of 

(BJ In the fonner aft £•$• 
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hereby anthorijedy direiiedy and required, under the penalty cf one hundred 
founds, on iiifomaiif.n and vieiv nffuch cfcrxt, to erdei'/uch cellar, chains, 
irens, or weights, to be in: mediately ta/ten off from the flave or Jiaves wearing 
■er bearing the fame. 
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XVI. And whcrcar, from tl.c dcceafe and removal of refidcnce of 
many proprietors of flavcs, and oti'.er circinnllances, and from the ma- 
numiffion of negro, mclatco, anti other flavcs, v/ithout any fiiitable pror 
vifion being made. for tlieir future maintenance, many unhappy objedbs, 
a/Tliftell with contagious diflemjrrs, or difabled from labour by fickne/s, 
old age, and otherwife, and, having no owners, prove dangerous, or be- 
come a burthen and nuifance to the leveral towns and parilhes of this 
ifland; For remedy whereof. Be it furdter Enaded by the authority 
aforefaid, That the juRices and veftrymenofthe feveral towns and parilhes 
in this ifland be empowered, and they are hereby empowered, to lay a 
tax upon the inhabitants of the faid feveral towns and pariflies, in the lame 
manner as the parcchial taxes are ufually laid, for the purpofe of railing 
fuch a fum.as they lhall judge fufficient to provide for the maintenance, 
clothing, medical care, and attendance, in the workhoufes or other con- 
venient places of the faid feveral towns and parilhes of this ifland, of 
fuch negro, mulatto, or other flaves, or other unhappy objedls as aforc- 
faid: And the magillratcs refpeftively of fuch town and parilh are hereby 
empowered and required, upon application being made to them, or 
cither of them, to order all fuch objedls as aforefaid to be removed and 
conveyed to the relpeftive workhoufes of each parilh, where (if a Have) 
the former proprietor or proprietors, owner or owners, of Rich flave 
lived or refided ; or, if a perfon of colour made free, where the perfon 
or pelfons who manumiled or fet free fuch perfon of colour refided 
before his dcceafe, there to be lodged and taken care of as aforefaid ; 
And the magiftrates and veftries of the feveral towns and parilhes as 
aforefaid arc hereby emfbwered and required to make from time ml 
time all fuch humane and falutary regulations, for the purpofes afbre- 
faid, as to them lhall appear neceflary and expedient. 


XVII. And 
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XVII. And whereas it is abfolutely necelTary, that the flavcs in this 
ifland Ihouid be kept in due obedience to their owners, and in due fub- 
ordination to the white people in general, and, as much as in the power 
of the legiflacure, all means and opportunities of flaves committing re- 
belli nis confpiracies, and other crimes, to the ruin and deftruftion of 
the wliite people, and others in this ifland, prevented, and that proper 
puniHiments fhould be appointed for all crimes to be by them com- 
mitted, Be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid, That no Qavei’. 
Jucb only excepted as are going with firewood, grafs, fruit, provifions, or fmall 
fiock and other goods, which they may lawfully Jell, to market, and returning 
therefrom, Ikall hereafter befuffered or permitted to*go out of his or her 
mafter or owner’s plantation or fettlement, or to travel from one town or 
place to anodier, unlefs fuch flave fliall have a ticket from his mafter, 
owner, employer, or overfeer, exprefllng particularly the time of fuch 
flave’s fetting out, and where he or lhe is going, and the time limited 
for his or her return, under a penalty not exceeding forty fliillings for 
every flave fo oPfending, to be recovered from the mafter, owner, em- 
ployer, or overfeer, in a fummary manner, before any one juftice of the 
peace, by warrant of diftrefs, complaint being made to him upon oath, 
unlefs the mafter, owner, employe.'-, or overfeer, of fuch flave fliall. 
prove, upon oath, beft re any juftice of the peace of clio parifl-i or precindt 
where fuch mafter, owner, cmjdoyer, or overfeer, may or fhall live, or 
happen to be, tiiac he did give tlie faid flave fuch ticket as aforefaid, 
or that fuch flave went away without his confent j and if fuch juftice 
fliall refufe or negleft his duty, either in caufing the penalty to be forth- 
with levied, on complaint being made to him as aforefaid, on the 
owner, ovcri'eer, or any ether parfon, who fliall fiffer a flave, being 
under his or their direition, to go without a ticket as afbrelaid, eveiy 
juftice fo offending fliall forfeit the fum of five po’jn Jsj any Jaw, cuftom, 
or ufage, to the contrary notwithftanding f c). 

XVIII. At'd be it further Enaftcd by the authority afirefdd, Tha& 
for the future, all flaves in this ifland fliall bt allowed tlie u.'ual uun her 

• • 

f c) In the former afl it was aho provitied that thtd flave himfelf* ’.vlthout a 

tkker, fliould be puniflicd, whi;;h is now 4.»niiued. 
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BOOK of holidays that were allowed at the ufual feafons of Chriftmas, Eafter, 
IV. and W hitfuntide : Provided, That, at every fuch refpedtive feafen, no 

v - ,^> .fyfQ holidays fhall be allowed to follow or fucceed immediately one 
after the other, except at Chriftmas, when they lhall be allowed Chrift- 
mas-day, and alfo the day immediately fucceeding ; any law, cuftom, or 
ufage, to the contrary notwithftanding : And if any maftcr, owner, guar- 
dian, or attorney, of any plantation or fettlcment, or the overfeer of 
fuch plantation or fettlemcnt, (hall prefume, at the feafons afbrefaid, to 
allow any holidays to any (lave belonging to any fuch plantation or 
(ettlement, other than as direfted by this aft to be given, every perfbn 
To offending, (hall forleit the fum of five pounds. 

XIX. And whereas it hath been ufual and cuftomary with the planters 
in this ifland, to allow their (laves one day in every fortnight to cultivate 
their own provifion-grounds (exclufive of Sundays), except during the 
time of crop; but the Tame not being compulfory. Be it therefore 
fd’one <ia"Tn ^naftcd by the authority aforefaid, That the (laves belonging to, or 
•ever" fort* employed on, every’ plantation or fettlemcnt, ftiall, over and above the 
holidays herein before-mentioned, be allowed one day in every fort- 
night, to cultivate their own provifion-grounds, exclufive of Sundays, 
except during the time of crop, under the penalty of fifty pounds, to be 
recovered againft the overfeer or other perfon having the care of fuch 
(laves. 


Time allowed XX. And be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforelaid. That every 
for breakfad, fie]d-(lave on luch plantation or fettlemcnt (hall, on work days, be al- 
lowed, according to cuftom, half an hour for breakfaft, and two hours 
for dinner; and that no (laves (liall be compelled to any manner of 
field -work upon the plantation before the hour of five in the morning, 
or .after the hour of feven at night, except during the time of crop, 
under the penalty of fifty pounds, to be recovered againft the overfeer, 
or other perfon having the care of fuch (laves. 
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XXI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
if any maftcr, owner, guardian, or attorney, of any plantation or fcttle- 
ment, ftiall hereafter fufFer any ftrangc (laves, exceeding twelve in num- 
ber. 
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bcr, to aflemble together and beat their military drums, or blow their APPEn. 
horns or Ihells, upon any plantation, pen, or fettlement, or in any yard D I X. 
or place under his, her, or their, care or management, or (hall not en- v 
deavour to difperfe or prevent the fame, by immediately giving notice 
thereof to the next magiftrate or commiffioned officer, that a proper 
force may be fent to difperfe the faid flaves j every fuch matter, owner, 
guardian, or attorney, (hall, for every fuch offence, upon convicttion 
thereof, upon an indidment in the fupreme court of judicature or courts 
of affize, pay a fine of fifty pounds to his majetty, his heirs and fucceflbrs, 
for and towards the fupport of the government of this ifland, and the 
contingent charges thereof : Provided neverthelefs, That information of 
fuch offence fhall be made, upon oath, before any of his Majefty’s juttices 
of the peace, within the Ipace of five days after the commiffion of fuch 
offence, 

XXII. And be it further Enaded by the autbprity aforefaid. That all Ci»ii or miii- 
officers, civil and military, ftiall be, and are hereby, empowered and re- r^prt&Tuch* 
quired, to enter into any plantation, fettlement, or other place, to dif- •ilemWie*. 
perfe all fuch unlawful afiemblies, and to fuppreft and prevent all un- 
lawful drummings or other noife, as before mentioned j any law, cuttom, 
or ufage, to the contrary notwithttanding. 

XXIII. And whereas it has been found by experience, that rebellions 
have been often concerted at negro dances, and nighdy meetings of the 
flaves of different plantations, when fuch flaves are generally intoxicated ; 
and as it has been found alfo, that thofe meetings tend much to injure 
the healths of negroes ; Be it therefore Enaded by the authority afore- Orerteen, tee. 
faid. That if any overfeer, or, in his abfence, any book-keeper, or other 
white perfon, having the care and management of any plantation or !*•«»• be 
fettlement, fhall fuffer any flaves to affemble together, and beat their *“*••"“"* * 
military drums, or blow their horns or fhells, every fuch overfeed, 
book-keeper, or other white perfon fo offending, fliall, for every fuch 
offence, upon convidion thereof, upon an indidment in the fupreme 
court of judicature, or before the juttices of affize, fuffer fix 
months impriionmcnt, without bail or’ niaiiiprize: Provided infor- 
mation is made, upon oath as aforefaid, before one of his Majefty’s 
VoL. II. Z juttices 
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juftices of the peace, withm five days after the commifllon of fuch 
offence: And providai always nevcrthelefs, that nodiing herein con- 
tained fliall be conftrued to prevent any matter, owner, or proprietor, 
of any plantation or fettlcment, or the overfeer thereof, from granting 
liberty to the flaves of fuch plantation or fettlement only, for affembling 
togcdier upon fuch plantadon or fetdement, and playing and divert- 
ing themfelves in any innocent amufements, fo as they do not make 
ufe of military drums, horns, or Ihclls; but that they lhall and may 
grant fuch liberty when and as often as they pleafe, any thing in this, 
or any other adl, to the contrary notwithttanding ; Provided, that fuch 
amufements are putan end to by twelve of die clock at night. 

XXIV. in trder to f revent riots and nightly meetings among negro 
and other JlaveSy to the dijlurbance of the public peace, and the endangering 
their healths. Be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid. That all 
ne^o burials fhall in future take place in the day time only, fo that the fame 
may be ended before funjet •, and if any maftcr, ovoner, or pojfejj'or of flaves, 
bis or her overfeer, or chief manager, fljall knowingly fujjer or permit the 
burial of any flave otherwife than as before diretled, he Jhall forfeit the Jum 
of fifty pounds. 

XXV. And be it further Enaftcd by the ai'thorlty aforcfaul. That 
if any Indian, free negro, or mulatto, (hall hereafter fuffer any unlawful 
aflcmbly of ttaves at his or her houfe or fettlement, every fuch Indian, 
free negro, or mulatto, fliall, upon due conviction thereof, lulTcr 
imprifonment, not exceeding fix months; Provided nevcrthelefs, That 
information thereof fliall be given, on oath, withm five days of fuch 
unlawful meeting. 

XXVI. And be it further EnaCIed by the authority aforefaid, That 
ail flaves who fliall hereafter be found to have in his or their cuftody, 
any fire-arms, gun-powder, flugs, or ball, fuch flave, being thereof con- 
vided before two juttices, fliall fuffer fuch punifhment as the faid 
juftices fliall think proper to in Aid, by whipping or hard labour in the 
workhoufcj not exceeding the* term of fix months. 


XXVII. And 
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XXVII. And be it further Enafked by the authority aforefaid. That 
if any Have fhall offer any violence, by ftriking or othcrwifc, to any 
white perfon, fuch flave, upon due and proper proof, fliall, upon con- 
vidtion, be punifhed with death, tranfportation, or confinement to hard 
labour,, not exceeding two years, or otherwife, as the court fhall, in 
their difcrction, tliink proper to inflict; Provided fuch ftriking or 
conflidt be not by command of his or their owners, overfeers, or per- 
fons entrufted over them, or in the lawful defence of their owners 
perfons or goods. 

XXVIII. And be it further Enadted by th» authority aforefaid. 
That any flave or flaves, who fliall knowingly harbour or conceal any 
runaway flave or flaves, fhall be liable to be tried for the fame at the 
flave court hereinafter appointed, and on convidlion, fuffer fuch punifh- 
ment as the juftices of the faid court fhall think proper to inflidt, not 
extending to life or limb. 

XXIX. And whereas it is very dangerous to the peace and fafety 
of this ifland, to fuffer flaves to continue out as runaways, and it is ab- 
folutely neceffary to declare and make known to the public what flaves 
fliall be deemed fuch ; Be it therefore Enadled by the authority afore- 
faid, That from and after the paffmg of this adt, any flave or flaves who 
fljall be abjent from his o^iVner or employer y without leave, for the fpace of 
ten days, and fliall be found at the diftance of eight miles from the houfe, 
plantation, or other fettle ment, to which he, flie, or they belong, with- 
out a ticket or other permit to pafs, except as before excepted, in going to 
end returning from market, fliall be deemed a runaway. 

XXX. And be it further Enadted by the authority aforefaid. That 
any perfon wliatfoevcr, who fliall apprehend fuch flave or flaves, fhall, 
for eveiy one fo apprehended, be entitled to receive from the owner, 
employer, overfeer, or manager of fuch flave or flaves, the fum of 
ten fhillings, and no more, befides mile-money, at the rate of one 
Ihjlling per mile for the firft five miles, and fix pence per mile after- 
wards : Provided fuch flave or flaves Kad abfented him, her, or them- 
fclvcs, ten days, without the privity, knowledge, or confent, of the 
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BOOK proprietor, overfeer, or other white perfon, refiding on the plantation 
IV. or I'ettlemcnt to which fuch flave or flaves Ihall ■ belong j which time 
i Qf ablence of fuch flave or flaves lhall be declared on the oath of fuch 

proprietor, overfeer, or other white perfon, as aforefaid, if the party 
taking up fuch flave or flaves lhall require it ; But it is the true intent 
and meaning of this ad, tint every perfon or perfons who lhall appre- 
hend any flave or flaves, that ufually refide in, or are employed in, any 
of the towns of this ifland, and that at the time are adually runaway or 
abfent from their owner, employer, or manager’s fcrvice, ten days, 
lhall be entitled to the reward of ten Ihillings, although the flave or 
flaves fliould not be eight miles diftant from their employer’s habitation : 
IVovifo, Provided ncverthelefs. That nothing in this ad contained, lhall be con- 
llrued to extend to an allowance of the faid fum of ten Ihillings and 
mile-money, in addition to the fum allowed to maroon negroes tor ap- 
prehending runaways: And provided alfo. That it is not hereby in- 
tended to deprive the fa'd maroons of their legal and eftablilhcd re- 
ward of forty Ihillings for each negro. 

How run*. XXXI. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid, That 
way* ar* to be the petfon or perfons fo apprehending fuch flave or flaves, lhall con- 
ygy her, or them, to their refpedive owner, employer, or mana- 
ger, or to the workhoufe of fuch parilh, if any workhoufe is eftablilhed 
there ; and in cafe of there being no workhoufe, to the next gaol, in cafe 
the owner, employer, or manager, of fuch flave or flaves lhall refufe to pay 
the faid lum of ten Ihillings, and mile-money as aforefaid, or take the oath 
as to the time of abfence ; in which cafe, the gaol or workhoufe-keeper is 
hereby required and ordered to receive fuch Have or flaves into his or their 
cuftody, and to pay the party delivering fuch flave or flaves the 
faid fum of ten Ihillings, and mile- money as aforefaid, and no more, 
for each Have fo delivered, under the penalty of five pounds ; Provided 
ncverthelefs. That if fuch flave or flaves is or are brought to any gaol 
or workhoufe by any white perfon, free negro, free mulatto, or Indian, 
no gaoler or workhoufe-keeper lhall pay fuch fum before fuch perfon 
lhall have taken an oatllt (which oath fuch gaoler or workhoufe-keeper 
is hereby required, under the penalty of five pounds, to file in his office 
and produce, whenever thereunto required by the owner or pofleffor of 
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fuch flave or (laves) that the (lave or (laves fo apprehended was or were a P P E N- 
at the reputed diftance of eight nailes from the houfe, plantation, or d I X. 
fettlcment, to which fuch (lave or (laves do belong (except as before is 
excepted), and that fuch (lave or (laves had no ticket or other permit 
in writing from his matter, mittrefs, overfeer, employer, or manager, 
at the time fuch (lave or (laves was or were apprehended, for him, 
her, or them, to pafs unmolefted, and that the fuid (lave or (laves had 
been carried firft to the owner, employer, or manager, of fuch (lave or 
flaves (provided fuch owner, employer, or manager, (hall be in the 
pari(h in which fuch (lave or (laves (hall be apprehended), and that the 
matter, mittrefs, overleer, or manager, had refufed^to pay for the appre- 
hending him, her, or them* according to the intent and meaning of 
this adf. 

XXXII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, Timeoftie- 

That no ticket fliall be granted to any Qave •or (laves for any time *"“‘**‘** 

exceeding one calendar month. 

XXXIII. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid. Account of 

That, on the twenty-eighth day of December in every year (the time deVth»*muft 

of giving in as aforefaid), or within thirty days after, the owner, over- b* given in. 
feer, or manager of every plantation, pen, or fettlement, (hall give in, 
on oath, an account of all the births and deaths of the (laves of fuch 
plantation, pen, or fettlcment, for the preceding year, under the penalty 
of fifty pounds, to be recovered from the owner of fuch plantation, 
pen, or other fettlement. 

XXXIV. And be it further Ena<tted by the authority aforefaid, ne. 

That, if the not giving in upon oath fuch feveral accounts (hall be giea. 
owing to the negledl of the overfeer or manager of fuch plantation, 
pen, or other fettlement, it (hall and may be lawful for the owner, 
proprietor, or polTeiror. of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, 
to (lop and detain the penalty he or (he (hall fulFer by this law, out 
of the wages of fuch overfeer or manager, 


XXXV. And 
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XXXV. And be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforefaid. 
That tlie doftor or furgeon of every plantation, pen, or other fettlennent, 
fhall, on the twenty-eighth day of December, in every year (the time 
of giving in as aforefaid) or within thirty days after, give in an ac- 
count, on oath, of the deaths of fuch Haves as have died in the pre- 
ceding year, or during fuch time as fuch doftor or furgeon hath had the 
care of the Haves on fiich plantation, pen, or other fcttlemcnt, with the 
caufe of fuch deaths, to the bed of his knowledge, judgment, and belief, 
under the penalty of one hundred pounds for every negleft : And in 
cale it fliall appear, to the fatisfedtion of the juftices and veftry, from 
the return of the owner, overfeer, or manager aforefaid, that there 
has been a natural encreafe in the number of Haves on any fuch plan- 
tation, pen, or other fettleinent, the overfeer fliall be entitled to receive 
from the owner or proprietor of fuch plantation, pen, or other fcttle- 
ment, the fum of three pounds (d ) for every flave born on fuch plan- 
tation, pen, or other fel'tlement, in the time aforefaid, and which fliall 
be then living, after deducting the decreaje ; and the owner or proprietor 
of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlcment, fliall have a dedudlioii 
from the firfl; of his or her public taxes that fliall become due, of the 
fum fo paid to the overfeer, on producing a certificate of the juftices 
and veflry of fuch encreafe, and a receipt of the overfeer for the fum 
fo paid. 

XXXVI. Andy in order that further encouragement may he given tf 
the encreafe and protection of Negro infants. Be it further Enacted by the 
authority aforefaid. That every female flave, who Jhall have fix children 
living, fhall be exempted from hard labour in the field or otherwife, and the 
owner or pojfejfor of every fuch female flave fijall be exempted from all 
manner of taxes for fuch female flave, any thing in the aCt commonly called 
the poll-tax law, or any other of the tax laws of this ifiand faffed, or annu- 
ally to be faffed, to the contrary notwithflanding ; and a deduction Jhall be 
made for all fuch female Jlaves from the taxes of fuch owner or poffeffor, by 
certificate of the iufiices and veftry, at the fame time, and in manner as 

(d) In tlie former ad, rMcmy PiilUngs. 

directed 
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dirtied in the cafe of an annual encreaje of the number of Jlaves as afore- APPEN- 
faid’, Provided neverthelefs, That proof be given, on oath, to the fatis- DIX. 
fablion of the /aid jujlices and veftry, not only that the requifite number of 
children, together with the mother, are living •, but alfo that the mother is 
exempted from all manner of field or other hard labour, and is provided with 
the means of an cafy and comfortable maintenance. 

XXXVII. And whereas the more efFeftually to conceal runaway Penalty on. 
flaves, or prevent their being apprehended, tickets are given by Indians, grantins 
free negroes, or free mulattoes. Be it it therefore Enafted by the autho- tickets to 
rity aforefaid. That any Indian, free negroe, oj* mulatto, granting or ^*''**' 
giving fuch ticket, with fuch intent, lhall be deemed guilty of forgery, 
and ftiall be liable to be tried for the faid offence before the llipremc 
court of judicature, or in either of the courts of affize in this ifland 
where the offence fhall be committed ; and, on conviftion, lhall fuffer 
the lofs of. freedom, tranfportation, or fuch, other punilhment as the 
court, in their diferetion, fhall think proper to iiiflidt, 

XXXVIII. Anlfte it further Enadted by the authority aforefaid, White* grant. 
That if fuch ticket fhall be granted or given by any white perfon, with kef»^uni(h!' 
fuch intent as aforefaid, to any flave or flaves, before 6 r after his or »****• 
their abfenting themfclves from their owner, employer, overfeer, or 
manager, fuch white perfon lhall be deemed guilty of forgery, and fhall 
be liable to be tried for the fame before the fupreme court of judica- 
ture, or either of the affize courts of this ifland, where the offence fhall 
be committed ; and, on convidlion, fhall fuffer fuch punifhment as the 
court, in their diferetion, fhall think proper to inflidl. 

XXXIX. And, to the end th.at the owners and proprietors of runa- Keepers of 
wav flaves may have a 'due knowledge where fuch Haves are confined, gaols 

^ ^ 11- ativeriilc run 

after their being apprehended and lent to any workaoufe or goal tn tins aways, 
ifland, in order that .fuch owners and proprietors may apply for fuch 
flaves; Be it further Enadled by the authority aforefaid. That, from and 
after the pafTing of this aft, all and every the keepers of the v orkhoufes, 
or gaol keepers, in any of the parifKbs of this ifland, fhall, and they are 
hereby obliged, once in every week, to advertife in the Gazette of Saint 

Jago 
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Jago dc la Vega, the Royal Gazette of Kingllon, and the Cornwall 
Chronicle, the heighth, names, marks, and fex, and alfo tlie country, 
where the fame can be afcertained, of each and every ninaw'ay Have then 
in their cuftody, together with the time of their being fent into cuf- 
tody, and the name or names of the owner or owners thereof, if known, 
and that upon oath, under the penalty of ten pounds for every flave fp 
neglefted by him to be advertifed j and, for the expence of (uch adver- 
tifement, they the faid workhoufe-keepers or gaol-keepers lliall and 
may, and they arc hereby authorized to charge the owner or proprietor 
of fuch runaway flaves fb advertifed, at and after the rate of one fliilling 
and three pence per ponth for each paper, and no more j and that it 
lhall and may be lawful for the keeper of the workhoufe or goal- keeper 
to detain and keep in his or their cuftody fuch runaway flave or flaves fo 
brought unto him or them, until the owner or owners thereof, or fomc 
perfon on their behalf, properly authorized, lhall pay unto him or them 
what he or they fo paid to the perfon or perfons who apprehended and 
brought fuch flave or flave‘s into cuftody, with two (hillings and fix pence 
in the pound for laying out his or their money, tl^^oft of advertifing, 
after the rate above mentioned, and fix pence for cjfj/lf twenty-four hours 
fuch Have or flaves lliall have been in cuftody, for maintenance, and two 
pence per day for medical care and extraordinary nourilhment where 
necellary, and alfo the charges of advertifing above direfted, and no other 
fees whatever ; and that the gaoler, workhoufe-kceper, or fupervifor, and 
no other perfon, lhall atteft, upon oath, that the charges in the account 
for mile-money, and the reward for apprehending fuch flave, were 
adually paid to the perfon who brought fuch runaway, and that the 
whole of the charges in the faid account are ftridtly conformable to this 


law. 


allow ihtm 
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XL. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That the 
keeper of every workhoufe or gaol in this ifland fliall, under the penalty 
of ten pounds for every negleft, provide and give to every flave confined 
in liich workhoufe or gaol, a fufficient quantity of good and wholefome 
provifions daily ■ that is to^y, not kls than one quart of unground Guinea 
or Indian corn, or three pi^ of the flour or meal of cither, or three 

pints 



pints of wheat flour, or eight full-grown plantains, or eight pounds of 
cocoas or yams, and alfo one herring or fliad, or other faltcd provifions 
equal thereto. 

XLI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That no 
gaol-keeper in this ifland, or any perfon ading under him as clerk or 
deputy, fliall, on any pretence whatfoever, work or employ any flave or 
flaves fent to his cuftody, upon any plantation, pen, or fettlemtnt, be- 
longing to or in, the poflelTion of anyduch goal-keeper, nOr hire or lend 
fuch flave or flaves out to work for any other perfon or perfons, during 
fuch time fuch flave or flaves fhall be in his cuftofly, but that all furh 
flaves fhall be and remain in the common goal of the county or parifli, 
in order to be infpeded by any perfon or perfons defiring the lame ; and 
in cafe any gaol-keeper lhall offend herein, he lhall, for every offence, 
forfeit the fum of fifty pounds. 

XLIT. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That all 
flaves who lhall have been in this ifland for the Ipace of two years, and 
fliall run away, and continue abfent for a term not exceeding fix months, 
fliall be liable to be tried by two juftices j and,- upon conviflion thereof, 
fuch flave or flaves lhall fuffer fuch punilhment as theduiri juftices fhall 
think proper to inflift. 

XLIII. And be it further Ena£ted by the authority aforefaid, That if 
any flave lhall run away from his owner or lawful pofleflcir, and be abfent 
for more than fix months, fuch flave, being duly convidted thereof, lhall 
be fentenced to be confined to hard labour for fuch time as the court 
fliall determine, or be traniported for life, according to the magnitude 
of the offence. 

XLIV. And, in order to prevent the many mifehiefs that may hefe- 
after arife from the wicked art of negroes going under the appellation 
of Obeah men and women, pretending to have communication with the 
devil and other evil fpirits, whereby the weak and fuperftitious are de- 
luded into a belief of their having fulf power to exempt them, whilft 
under their proteftion, from any evils that nught otherwife happen ; 
Be it therefore Enadled by the authority aforefaid. That, from and after 
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B.O O K the pafling of tfiis aft, any flave who fhall pretend to any fupernatural 
IV. power, in order to pronaotc the purpofes of rebellion, lhall, upon con- 
viftion thereof, fuffer deatli, tranfportation, or fuch other punilhment as 
the court fliall think proper to direft any filing in this, or any other 
aft, to the contrary in anywile notwithftanding. 
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XLV. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That if 
any negro or other flave fhall mix or prepare, with an intent to give, or 
caufe to be given, any poifon or ^joifonous drug, or fhall aftually give, 
or caufe to be given, any fuch poifon or poifonous drug, in the praftice 
of Obeah or othcrvfife, although death may not enfue upon the taking 
thereof, the faid flave or flaves, together with their accelTaries, as well 
before as after the faft (being flaves), being duly convifted thereof^ fhall 
fujffcr death, or tranfportation for life, as the court lhall determine ; any 
thing in this, or any other aft, to the contrary notwithftanding. 


sinr.'s puniffi. XLVI, And whcfcas great number of horned cattle, fheep, goats, 
in marcs, mules, and afles, are frequendy ftolen and killed by negro 
hr-;* qtianii- and Other flaves, in fo fecret and private a manner tltat it is with the 
greateft difficulty they can be found out and difeovered, in fuch manner 
as to convift them of fuch offence, although large quantity of beef, mut- 
ton, and the flefh of other valuable animals, are found upon him, her, 
or them; in order, therefore, to prevent fuch evils in future, and to 
punilh the perpetrators of fuch afts, agreeably to their crimes. Be it 
further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That if any negro or other 
flave fhall fraudulendy have in his, her, or their cuffody or polTcffion, 
unknown to his or her mafter, owner, overfecr, or other perfon, who 
fhall have the overlooking or employing of fuch flave, any frefh beefi 
veal, mutton, or goat, or the flefh of horfe, mare, mule, or afs, in any 
quantity exceeding five and not exceeding twenty pounds weight, fuch 
negro or other flave, upon due conviftion thereof before any two rna- 
giftrates, fliall be whipped in fuch manner as fuch magiftrates fliall direft, 
not exceeding thirty-nine lafhes j and if there fliall be found in his, her, 
or their cuftody or lAfTeffion, a larger or greater quantity than twenty 
pounds weight of frelh beef, v^, mutton, or goat, or die flefh of horfe, 
snare, mule, or afs, and fuch Have fliall not give a fatisfaftory account how 
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lie or fhe became poflfeficd of fuch meat, that then fuch negro or other 
flave, upon conviftion thereof, (hall fufFer fiich punilhment as the laid 
two jufticcs fhall think proper to dircdl, not extending to life, or im- 
priibnment for life. 

XLVII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforelaid, That 
if any negro or other flave ftiall, after the pafllng of this aft, ftcal any fuch 
horned cattle, fliecp, goat, horfe, mare, mule, or afs, or fliall kill any 
fuch horned cattle, fheep, goat, horfe, mare, mule, or afs, with intent to 
ftcal the whole carcafs of any fuch horned cattle, Iheep, goat, horfe, mare, 
mule, or afs, or any part of the flelh thereof^ fuch* negro or other flave 
(hall, on conviftion thereofi fufFer death, or fuch other punifhment as 
the court fhall think proper to inflict. 

XOTII, And whereas it is necelFary to declare how, and in what man- 
ner, flaves fliall be tried for the feveral crimes which they may hereafter 
commit. Be it Enaftcd by the authority aforefaid. That from anej 
after the pafllng of this aft, upon complaint made to any juftice of the 
peace of any felony, burglary, robbery, burning of houfes, cane-pieces, 
rebellious confpiracics, compafling or imagining the death of any white 
perfon or perfons, or any other ofFcnce whatfoever committed by any 
flave or flaves, that fhall fubjeft fuch flave or flaves to fuffer death or 
tranfportation, fuch juftice fhall ifFue out his warrant for apprehending 
fuch offender or offemlers, and for all perfons to be brought before him, 
or any other juftice of the peace, that can give evidence j and the evi- 
dence of flaves againft one another, in this and all other cafes, fhall be 
received } and if, upon examination, it appears probable that the flave or 
flaves apprehended is or are guilty, the juftice before whom fuch exami- 
nation fhall be had and taken, fhall commit him, her, or them, to prifon, 
and bind over the witnefFes to appear at a certain day, not Icfs than 
ten days from the day on which the complaint fhall be made, and at the 
place where the quarter fefilons arc ufually held, and, where there are no 
quarter fefFions held, at the place where the parochial bufinefs is ufually 
traqfafted, and fhall certify to two other jufticcs of the peace the caufc 
of liich commitment, and require them, by virtue of this aft, to afjb- 
( iate thcmfclves to him, wliich faid j’ufticcs arc hereby I'evcrally required 
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IV. and the faid juftices, fo ailbeiated, (hall iflue out their warrant to fummon 

<u i> twelve perfons, fuch as are ufually warned and impanelled to ferve on 
juries (the matter, owner, or proprietor of the flave or flaves fo com- 
plained of, or the attorney, guardian, truttce, overfeer, or book-keeper 
of fuch matter, owner, or proprietor, or the perfon profecuting, his or 
her attorney, guardian, truttce, overfeer, or book-keeper, always ex- 
cepted), perfonally to be and appear before the faid juftices, at the day 
and place aforefaid, to be exprefled in fuch warrant, and between the 
hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon, when and where the faid 
perfons fo warned arc hereby foverally required to attend, under the 
penalty of five pounds; and when and where the faid juftices lhall caufe 
the faid flave or flaves fo complained of to be brought before them, and 
thereupon nine of the faid perfons fo fummoned as aforefaid, fliall com- 
pofe a jury to try the laid flave or flaves, and lhall by the laid juftices 
(Ibe charge or aceufation'hemgfirji read) be Iwom to try the matter before 
them, and to give a true verdiA according to evidence ; and fuch charge 
or accufation lhall be deemed valid, if fufficieqj in fobftance; and if the 
faid jurors lhall, upon hearing the evidence, unanimoufly find the laid 
flave or flaves guilty of the offence wherewith he, Ihe, or they Hand 
charged, the faid juftices lhall give fentence of death, without benefit of 
clergy, or tranjportationy or confinement to hard labour for any limited 
time not exceeding two years ( e)y according to the nature of the offen.ee, 
and fliall caufe fuch fentence to be carried into execution, and at fuch 
time and place as they fliall think proper, women with child only ex- 
cepted, whofe execution lhall be refpited until a reafonable time after 
delivery : Provided always ncverthelcfs. That at every court of quarter 
leflions held in each and every parilh or precirift within this ifland, the 
juftices there alTcmblcd lhall and may, after the ufual bufinefs of the faid 
court fliall be done, form themfelves into a court, for the purpofe of 
enquiring into, hearing, and determining all manner of offences for which 
any Have or flaves are liable to be puniflied with death, or tranlportation, 
«r confinement to hal® labour, as aforefaidy and fliall open the faid court 


(t ) In the foriner aft for lift. 


by 
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by proclamation, declaring the fame to be a flare-court for fuch purpofc, pen. 
and fliall thereupon, on the like charge in writing, and in like manner, d I X. 
in all other refpefts, as the three jufticcs aflbeiated and met as herein • 

before-mentioned are,, by this aft, direfted to proceed in the trial 
of flares for fuch offences, proceed to try, and deliver the gaol or 
workhoufe within the laid parifli or precinft of, all and every (lave and 
flares who fliall or may then be in the cuftody of the marflial or 
keeper of the workhoufe, within each and every parilh or precinft as 
aforefaid, and ftiall forthwith caufe a jury, confifting of nine jurors, to be 
c^ed and taken from the pannel returned to the iaid court of quarter 
feflions, and lhall caufe them to be f^erally Iwom, as they fliaU appear, 
to try all and every fuch flare and flares as lhall .be brought before 
them, charged with any fuch offences as aforefaid, and a true verdift give 
according to evidence, as in other cafes. 

XLIX. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That Jorort to fenre 
all and every the jurors who fhall be returned to ferve as jurors at the pe“**'y* 
quarter-feflions, to be holden as aforefaid, are hereby required, under 
the penalty of five pounds, to be and appear at the laid flave-court, lb to 
be formed and holden as aforefaid, and to ferve as jurors thereon as they 
lhall refpeftively be called : Provided affo, that nothing in this aft con- 
tained lhall hinder or prevent the faid jullices, upon any fuch trial, where 
any Have or flaves fliall be condemned to die, from refpiting the cxecur- 
tion of fuch fentcnce for any term not exceeding thirty days, or until 
the pleafure of the commander in chief lhall be known, in cafe proper 
caufe lhall apjiear to them for fo doing ; and that if the jury upon any 
fuch trial fliall apply to the faid jullices to fuljiend the execution of any 
fentence until the pleafure of the commander in chief is known, the faid 
jullices lhall be obliged to fufpend the fame for thirty days, except in 
cafes of trial of any Have or flaves convifted of aftual rebellion j in all 
which cafes the faid jullices lhall, if they think it expedient, order the 
fentence palled on fuch Have or flaves to be carried into immediate excr 
cution. 


L. And 
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L. And be it further Enaded by the authority afore&id, TIiat not 
h*fe than three juftices (hall conftitutc a court for the trial of any flavc 
or (laves fbr any Crime or cdfence that (hall fubjed fuch (lave or (lavas 
to (iiffer death, tranljsortation, or confinement to hard labour m aforejaid i 
and that, upon all fuch trials, no peremptory challenges of any of the 
faid jurors, or any exception to the form of the indidment, (liall be al- 
lowed. 

LI. And be it fiirther Enaded by the authority aforefaid, That in all 
ca(is where the pun/fhment of death is inflided, the execurion (hall be 
performed in a publick part of the parifl* and widi due folemnity j and 
care (liall be taken by the gaoler or deputy-marlhal, tltat the criminal is 
free from intoxication at the time of his trial, and from thence to and 
at the time of his execution, under the penalty of five pounds ; and the 
mode of fuch execution (hall be hanging by the neck, and no other ; 
and the body (hall be afterwards difpofed of in fuch manner as the court 
fhall dired : And provided alfo, that where fevcral (laves (hall be capi- 
tally convided fbr the fame offence, one only (hall fuffer death, except 
in cafes of murder or rebellion. 

LII. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid, That in 
cafe any (lave or (laves (hall wilfully, and with evil intent, give falfe 
evidence in any trial had under this ad, fuch (lave or (laves, being 
thereof convided, (hall fuffer the fame punifhment as the perfon or 
perfons on whofe trial fuch falfe evidence was given would, if convided, 
have been liable to fuffer* 

LIII. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid, That, 
where any (lave or flaves (hall be difeharged by proclamation, the deputy 
marfhal or workhoufe-keeper (hall be entitled to receive all fuch fees as 
(hall be due to him or them for fuch (lave or flaves at tlie time of fuch 
difeharge, from the publick, upon application and due proof matle, in the 
moft folemn manner, t^ the affembly, or any committee thereof Md 
that fuch (lave or flaves, during' the time they were in the cuftody'of 

fuch 
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fuch deputy marfhal or workhoufe-keeper, was and were found and pro- 
vided withv proper and fuiSclent provifiom equal to what is allowed by 
this law. 

lilV. And be it further Enacted by the authority aforefaid, That a 
record fliall be entered up of all proceedings on the trials of flaves, for 
any crime that (hall fubjeft any flavc or flaves to fufFer death, tranfpor- 
•tation, or confinement to hard labour for the term of two years, in a 
book kept for that purpofe by the clerk of the peace, or his lawful 
deputy, of the precinft ; who is hereby obliged to attend all fuch trials,, 
and to record the proceedings within thirty days kfter fuch trial, under 
die penalty of twenty pounds for each negle<5t ; and he fhall be entitled 
to receive from the churchwardens of fuch parilh the fum of two 
pounds fifteen fhillings, and no more, for attending each trial, entering 
up the record, and any other bufinefs incidental thereto : And further, 
that the deputy marfhal for the faid parifh, or l®me proper perfon afting 
under him, fhall alfo be obliged to attend fuch trial, under the fame 
penalty of twenty pounds for each neglcft j and that he fhall be en- 
titled to receive from the churchwardens of fuch parilh forty fhillings, 
for attending at the trial and exesution of fuch offender as fhall be con- 
demned to die, and no more. 

LV. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That in 
all trials of any (lave or flaves under this a£l, fufficient notice of fuch 
trial fhall be firft given to tlic owner, proprietor, or poflelTor of fuch flave 
or flaves, his, her, or their lawful attorney or attornies, or other repre- 
fentative oi‘ reprefentatives ; any law, cuftom, or ufage to the contrary 
notwithftanding, 

LVI. And be it further Enadbcd by the authority aforefaid. That in 
all cafes where any flave or flaves fhall be put upon his, her, or their 
trial, and fhall receive fcntencc of death or tranfportation, the court, at 
the time of trying fuch flave or flaves, fhall alfo enquire what fum or 
futps of money fuch owner, proprietor, or employer of the laid flave or 
flaves ought to receive for fuch flave or flaves, and certify the fame, fo 
that fuch fum or fiims of money do not exceed the fum of fixty pounds 
for each Have fentenced as aforefaid. 
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LVir. And -be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforcfild. That 
in all cafes where any Have or flaves lhall be brought to triji^, and fliall 
be valued according to the direftion of this aft, fuch flave or flaves fhail 
I be paid for by the receiver-general of this ifland, out of any monies in 
his hands unappropriated j and the money arifing from the aftual falc 
of fuch flave or flaves as (hall be fo tranl]>orted by the deputy-marflial 
(hall be accounted for, on oath, to the churchwardens of the parilh 
where the offence fliall be tried, to be by tliem paid over to the receiver- 
general, for the ufe of the publick. 

♦ 

1-VIII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That 
if any negro or other flave, who lhall be tranfported from this ifland, 
under the direction of this aft, (hall wilfully return from tranfportation, 
fuch negro or odier flave (hall, upon conviction, fuffer death without 
benefit of clergy. 

I.dX. And whereas there are many inferior crimes and mifilemcanours 
committed by flaves, which ought to be punilhed in a fummary manner, 
by order of the magiftrates ■, Be it therefore Enafted by the authority 
aforefaid, That, from and after the palling of this aft, it lhall and may 
be lawful for any two julticcs of the peace to hear and determine, in a 
fummary manner, all fuch crimes and mifdemeanours, giving fufficient 
notice to the owner or proprietor of fuch flave or flaves, or his' or her 
attorney or attornies, or the perfon having the care of fuch Have or flaves, 
of the time and place of trial, and to order and direft fuch punilhment 
to be inflifted on them as fuch juftices, in their judgment, fliall think 
fir, not exceeding fifty ladies or fix months confinement to hard labour ; 
the expencts of wiiich trial (hall not exceed ten fliillings to the conftable, 
and lliall be paid by the mailer, owner, or employer of fuch flave or 
flaves } and in cafe fuch mailer, owner, or employer of fuch flave or 
flaves (hall refufe or negleft to pay fuch expences, it lhall and may be 
lawful for the faid jufliccs, or either of them, to ilTue his or their war- 
rant, under his or ,thein#iand and leal, direfted to any conftable, for levy- 
ing the fame on the goods and* chattels of fuch mailer, owner, or em- 
ployer, and to fell the fame at publick outcry, for the purpole of paying 
fuch expences, together witli the charges attending the granting and 

executing 
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executing fuch warrant and fale of goods and chattels, returning the APPEN- 
overplus, if any, to the owner thereof. D I X. 

LX. And whereas great advantages have arifen to the community 
from the eftablifhment of workhoufes in the refpeftive parifhes in this runaways to 
ifland, for the reception of runaway and other flaves j And whereas 
there now are many fuch flaves in the pofTcflion of the provoft-marfhal, 
or his lawful deputies, who might be employed in the workhoufes in 
this ifland to great advantage i Be it therefore Enafted by the authority 
aforefaid, Tliat, from and after the pafling of this ^61, it lhall and may 
be lawful for the governors and guardians of the reljjeftive workhoufes 
in this ifland, if to them it lhall feem meet, to demand and receive from 
the provoft-marlhal, or his lawful deputies, all or any of the runaway 
negroes or other flaves in his or their pofleffion, or that may hereafter 
come into his or their cuftody or pofleffion, upon the faid governors and 
guardians paying unto the provoft-marlhal, or his lawful deputies, the 
full amount of the fees and other contingent charges attending tJic 
faid runaway flaves during the time of their being committed to gaol, 
agreeably to this or any former aft; and the provoft-marlhal and his 
lawful (.ieputics lhall comply with fuch requifitions, under the penalty cf 
fifty pounds. 

LXI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforcCaid, That no Runawiysu 
runaway fl.avc lhall, on any account, be committed to gaol by any ma- 
gillratc of a parilh where there is any workhoufe ellabliflacd, but to 
fuch worklioufe only. 

LXII. Anti whereas the permitting and fufTeiing negro anti other Horre»,S:c. 
flaves to keep horfes, marcs, mules, or geldings, is attended with many '"7^, I* 
and great mifehiefs to the ifland in general ; In 01 tier, theiefoie, to Ve- takVn 
rued y the fame, Be it further Enadlcd by the authority aforefaid, 'I'hat, 
from and after the palEng of tlris afV, the m; flei-, owner, [.'tcprictor-, 
attorney, guardian, executor, adminiflrator, or other perfi i-, in jj-'flefTioa 
of tvery plantation or pen in this ifland, having on any fuch pLntarioa 
or pen any horfe, mare, mule, or geldin'r, the repnte ! prorertv of any 
V-ot. II. B b ^ ‘ ‘ ' Have 
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BOOK Have or Haves, knowing the tamo to be fuch, ihall caufe them to be 
IV. taken up, and Hiall produce them at the moft publick place in the parifh 
where taken up, at fuch time as the juitices and veftry ihall, by ad- 
vertifement m tiic'^ublick newfpapers, appoint for that purpofe, and that 
liich horfes, mares, mules, and geldings, be then and there fold and dif- 
pofed of at publick outcry i and if any mafter, owner, proprietor, attor- 
ney, guardian, executor, adminiftrator, or other perfon as aforefaid, ihall 
negleft or refufe fo doing, each and every of them ihall, for every ne- 
gleft or refofal, rcfpe£tively forfeit the fum of thirty pounds, to be re- 
covered in a fummary manner before any two juftices of the peace for 
the pariih or precinit where fuch neglcft or refoial ihall happen, by the 
oath of one or more credible witnefe or witnefles » which penalty ihall 
be to the ufe of the perfon informing. 


ifinsity for LXIII. And be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid. That 
Sarn't^keep paffng of this aft, no mafter, owner, proprietor, at- 

horftt. torney, guardian, executor, adminiftrator, or other perfon, in poiTcHion 
of any plantation, pen, or fettkment, ftiall knowingly permit or fuffer 
any ilave or Haves to keep on fuch plantation, pen, or fcttlement, any 
horfe, marc, mule, or gelding; and, in cafe of fo doing, ihall, for every 
offence, forfeit the fum of thirty pounds, to be recovered in manner 
aforefaid. 


Ctth to bo 
made that 
ibvea have no 
propcity. 


LXIV. And be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforefaid. That, 
every mafter, owner, proprietor, attorney, guardian, executor, admini- 
ftrator, or other perfon, at the refpeftive times of their giving in an 
account of their Haves and ftock to the juftices and veftry, ihall alfo 
make oath, that none of the faid horfes, marcs, nmales, or geldings, ib 
^ven in, do belong to any negro or other Have ; and that iuch perfon, fo 
giv ing in, or his, her, or their, employer or employers, hath not, nor have, 
in his, her, or their, poiTefllon, to his, her, or their, knowledge or belief^, 
saiy horfe, marc, mule, or gelding, belonging to, or reputed to belong to, 
any Have or Haves ; j|nd in cafe any perfon or perfons ihall neglcft or^ 
refufe fo to do, every perfon 'fo neglefting or refufmg ihall, for every, 
offence, forfeit the fum of thirty pounds, to be recovered in the lame, 
fummary manner, and to be difpofed of as herein before mentioned. 


LXV. And 
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LXV. And be it further Ena£ted by the authority aforefaid. That, A P P E N- 
from and after the pafling of this aft, no negro or other flave in this d I X. 

ifland (hall purchafe or buy any horfe, mare, mule, or gelding, under ' — ' 

the penalty of forfeiting fuch horfe, mare, mule, or gelding, and to be 
difpofed of as herein before mentioned ; And if any perfon whatfoevcr hoife$, &c. 
lhall fell or give any horfe, nfare, mule, or gelding, to any negro or 
other flave, or to any perfon in truft for foch negro or other flave, every 
fuch perfon lhall, for every fuch horfe; mare, mule, or gelding, fo fold 
or given, forfeit the fum of thirty pounds } and every perfon who lhall 
purchalc, or be concerned in the purchafe of, any hprie, marc, mule, or 
gelding, in truft for any negro or other flave, lhall forfeit the fum of 
thirty pounds i which laid penalties lhall be recovered in the fame fum> 
mary manner, and difpoled of as herein before mentioned; any law, 
cuftom, or ufage to the contrary in anywifc notwithftanding. 


LXVI. And be it further Enafted by the afithority aforefaid. That 
in future, whenever a warrant lhall be granted by one or more of his flave* again* 
Majefty’s juftices of the peace againft any Have, if the faid flave cannot if. 

be immediately taken on the faid warrant, the owner, poflefibr, attor- fuea. 
ney, guardian, or overfeer, of fuch flave lhall be ferved with a copy 
of the faid warrant ; and if he, Ihe, or they, do not carry the faid flave 


before a magiftratc, to be dealt with according to law on the faid war- 
rant; and if it lhall be afterwards proved that the owner, polTelTor, 
attorney, guardian, or overfeer, of fuch Have wilfully detained or con- 
cealed laid flave, he, Ihc, or they, lhall forfeit the fum of one hundred 


pounds. 


LXVII. And whereas levcral Haves have lately found means to defert 
from their owners, and depart from this ifland, to the great damage of 
fuch owners, in evil example to other Haves, who may thereby be in- 
duced to attempt or confpire to do the fame; And whereas there is 
reafon to fufpeft that fuch Haves have been aided and affifted in fuch 
efcape and departure by other perfons, and there is not any adequate 
pvlhiflimcnt provided by law for fuch* defertion and departure, or at- 
tempting or confpiring to defert and depart this ifland, or for perfons 
aiding, allifting, or abetting, fuch deferters: For remedy whereof. Be it 

B b 2 further 
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uuthtr by tlie authoiity aforefaid, That, from and after the 

paffiiig of t!i;.s ;Q, i; any .flave lliall run away fi*om his, her, or their, 
owner or owners, employer or employers, and go off, or conlbire or 
attempt to go off, this ifland in any Ihip, boat, canoe, or other veffel 
or dale whatfoever, or be aiding, abetting, or affilting, to any other 
Have or flaws in fueh going off' this ifland, he, flie, or they, fo running 
and going ofi', or confpiring or attempting to go off, or lb aiding, 
aflifling, or abetting, in fuch going off, being tlicreof convitded, lhall 
fuffer c'lcatli, or fueli puniflimcnt as the faid court fliall think proper to 
direft. 

LXVIII. An,] be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, TJiat 
if any Indian, free negroc, or mulatto, lhalj, from and after the pafllng 
of this acl, knowingly be aiding, afilffing, or abetting, any flave or 
flaves in going off this ifland, and lhall be conviclcd tliercof, either in 
the fupreme court or in any of the aflize courts of this ifland, fuch 
Indian, free negro, or mulatto, fliall be forthwith tranfporred off riiis 
ifland by the provf ft-marflial-gcncral, or his lawful deputy, into whofe 
cuftody fuch {-.eiTon or pi rfcns fliall be committed ; and if Inch perfon 
or perfons, fo cor.vificd, fentenced, and tranlported, fliall afterwards be 
found at large in tills ifland, he, Ihe, or they, being lb thereof con- 
vifted before the fupreme court of judicature or courts of aflize in this 
ifland, fliall fuffer death without benefit of clergy. 

LXIX. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid, That 
if any wdiite perfon or perfons fliall knowingly be aiding, aflifting, or 
abetting, any flave or flaves, in going off this ifland, he, Ihe, or they, 
being convided thereof by bill, plaint, or information, in the iuprciiic 
court of judicature, or courts of aflize, lhall forfeit the funi of one hun- 
dred pounds for each Have ; one moiety whereof lhall be to our Sove- 
reign Lord tlie King, his heirs and fuccelTors, for and towards the 
fupport of tlie government of this ifland, and the contingent charges 
thereof, and the other moiety to the party or parties at whofe fuit or 
complaint fuch perfon wa%convided, and fliall allb fuffer imprilbn- 
ment, at the difcrction of the faid ’court, for any fpace of time not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, without bail or mainprizc. 


LXX. And. 
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LXX. And be it further Enabled by the audiority afbrefaid, That APPEN- 
ir fliali and may be lav/fiil to proceed againfi: the per/bn or perfons fo D I X. 
aiding, afTifting, or abetting, fuch flave or flaves in going off this iHand, — v— 
whether the principal or principals be convifted or not; any thing in J* „ tf- 
this, or any other aff, law, cuftom, or ufage to the contrary notwith- proredied 
Handing. .•gaiRfl. 


LXXI. And whereas the overfeers of eftates in this ifla.nd make a 
frequent pradVice of leaving the fcveral eftates under their care and 
management, on the rcfpeclive feafons allowed for negro holidays, 
whereby many dangerous meetings and pernicious practices are carried 
on i In order, therefore, to prevent the like for the fttfure. Be it 
I'inaeHcd i')y the authority aforefaid. That if any overfeer in this ifland 
fliall abn'iit hiniHlf from the eflate under his care and management, on hoiiaayt. 
on any of the particular holidays herein before mentioned to be allowed 
to flaves, wiciiouc h'ave of his employer, ever/ fuch overfeer fo offend- 
ing, fba!), for cveiy offence, forfeit tl\e fum of five pounds, to be reco- 
vered by information, upon oath, before any juftice of the peace, in a 
A.mmary way, in the parilh where fuch offence fnall happen ; any law, 
cuftom, or iifagc to the contrary nocw'ithftanding. . 


IXXII. And be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforefuid. That Slaves not ■ 
it flia'd not be lawful for any jiirilcc of the peace, fitting on the trial of 
any flave or (laves, or o'Jierv.lfe, to fentenee or order any flave to be 
mutilated or maimed lor aiiy offence whatfoever. , 


l.XXIII. And be it leu eher EnaHed, That if any negro or other P'''iifl'<nentoB 
flave, wlio may I'c lentenced to be confined in the workhoufe for the 
term of two years or .a leis time, lhall efcape from fuch cun'incment ''■‘“kheufe. 
before tlu: cx^dr.uJon of lus fentenee, fuch negro or other flave, beirig 
retaken, lltall, on proof of his or iier identity, before two juftices of the 
peace, be adjudged by them to be font back to confiiicrncnt, and to re- 
ceive a w'hippiiig, not exceeding fifty laflies. 


LXXIV. And. 
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LXXIV. And be it further Ena£ted by the authority aforefald. That 
if the provoft-marlhal. Or any of his lawful depudes, or any lawful con* 
ftabk} or workhoule-keeperj fhall willingly or negligendy fuifer any flare 
or flares to efcape, who &all be committed to his or their cuftody for 
any offence under dus a£b, fo that fuch flare or flares fhall not be re- 
taken within two years> fuch marlhal, conftable, or workhoufe-keeper, 
who fhall fuffer flich efcape, fhall forfeit the fum of twenty pounds, 
without injury to the right of the owner to fue for the value of the 
liame. 

LXXV. And be it* forther Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
no negro or other flare fhall be allowed to hunt any cattle, horfes, mares, 
mules, or afles, in any part of this iflaod, with lances, guns, cudaffes, or 
other inftruments of death, unlefs in the company of his or their mafter, 
overfeer, or fome other white perfon by him or them deputed, or by 
permiflion in writing ; and if any negro or other flare fhall offend, con- 
trary to the true intent and meaning of this a£b, he or they, being thereof 
convifted before two jufticcs, fhall fuffer fucli punifhment as they fhall 
think proper to inflift. 

♦ 

LXXVI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
it fhall and may be lawful for the jufticcs aforefaid, and they are hereby 
required, to do their feveral and refpeflive duties under this a£t when 
martial law fhall happen to be in force, as they might or ought to have 
done if martial law were not fubfifting ; any law, cuftom, or ufage, to 
the conoary thereof, notwithflanding. 

LXXVII. And be it further Enacfted by the authority aforefaid. That 
all jurors ferving at flave courts, and every perfon and perfons whofe pre- 
fence may be requifite, at the examination of any flave or flaves, or upon 
the trial of any flave or flaves, and who fhall be required to attend by^ 
warrant under the hand and fcal of any jufticc of the peace, and all and 
every Have and flaves who^fhall be brought as witnelTes, fhall be pro- 
icfted in their perfons from all ‘mefne or judicial procefs whatfoever, 
2 in 
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in their going to* attending at, and returning from, fuch exatxiinadons or a P P E K- 
trial, and that fuch Haves lhall not be fubjeft to be levied on. D I X. 

LXXVIII. And be it further Enacted by die audiority aforelaid. That How penaitin 
all penalties in this aft mentioned, and not already declared how they ^^*^*7*^ 
lhall be recovered and applied, ihall, if not exceeding twenty pounds, be pofed «f. 
recovered in a fummary manner before any two of his Majefly’sjufticea 
of the peace, by diftrefs and fale of the. offender’s goods and cartels ; 
and, if exceeding twenty pounds, to be recovered in the fupreme court 
of judicature of this ifland, or in either of the courts of alfize, by aftion 
of debt, Wll, plaint, or information, wherein no ellbin, protcftion, wager 
of law, or non vult ulterius profequi, lhall be entered ; one moiety of 
which penalties lhall be to the parilh where the offence is committed, 
and the ocher moiety to the infonner, or him, her, or them who Ihali. 
fue for the fame. 
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The Britifh Colonies in the Weft Indies. 


BOOK V. 

AGRICULTURE. 


CHAP. I. 

Sugar Canej^Knoivn to the ancients, — ConjeSiures concerning its 
introduSim into Europe. — Conveyed from Sicily to the Azores^ 
&c. in the i ^th century ^ and from thence to the Weji Indies. 
— Evidence to prove that Columbus himfelf carried it from the 
Canary IJlands to Hijpaniola. — Summary of P. LabaCs rea- 
foning to demonjirate that it was found growing fpontaneoufly 
in the Weft Indies. — Both accounts reconciled. — Botanical name 
end dejcription. — Soils beft adapted for its cultivation^ and their 
varieties, defcribed.—Ufc and advantage of the plough,-— Ufual 

method 
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method of holing and planting. — Seajon proper for planting.^-* 

Blaji. — Manures, — Improvements fnggefied. 

BOOK TN treating of the agriculture of the Weft Indian Illands, the 
V. JL firft obje<ft that naturally excites attention is the cane which 
produces their great ftaple commodity, iiigar ; — ». plant which, 
from its commercial importance and general utility, we may 
venture to pronounce one of the moft valuable in the crea- 
tion. The an<;ient name of the cane was Saccharum. This 
word was corrupted, in monkiib Latin, into Zucharum, and 
afterwards into Zucra. By the Spaniards it was converted 
into jffucart from whence Sugar. The plant is a native of 
tlie eaft, and was probably cultivated in India and Arabia time 
immemorial. Lucan, enumerating the eaftern auxiliaries of 
Pompey, deferibes a people who ufed the cane-juice as a com- 
mon drink, 

^ique bibunt tenerd dulcet ab arundine Jitccos. 

At what time the Indians difcovered the art of granulating 
^he juice by evaporation, docs not appear j but fugar probably 
found its way into Europe by the Red Sea, at a very early 
period. Laiitau conje<ftures, however, tltat the plant itfelf was 
unknown in Chriftendom, until the time of the Croi^es. 
Its cultivation, and the method of exprelling and purifying the 
juice, as pra£tii<^ by the inhabitants of Acra and Tripoli, are 
deferibed by Albertus Aquenjisy a monkifti writer, who obftrves, 
that the Chriftian f(^iers in the Holy Land frequently derived 
refreftunent and fuppor^ in a fcarcity of proviiions, by fucking 
the canes. It flouriftied alfo in the Mdrea, and in the Iftands 
I of 
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of Rhodes and Malta, and from thence was tranlported into 
Sicily ; but the time is not precifely afcertaihed : Lalitau re- 
cites a donation of William, the fecond king of Sicily, to the 
monaftery of St. Bennet, of a mill for grinding fugar-canes, 
with all its rights, members, and appurtenances. This hap- 
pened in 1 X 66. 

From Sicily, the Spaniards are faid to have conveyed the 
cane to the Azores, Madeira, the Canary and Cape-de-verd 
Iflands, foon after they were difcovcred in the 15th century i 
and from Ibme one of thofe iflands it has been fuppofed to 
have found its way, at an early period, to Braflil and the Weft 
Indies; “ producing a commerce (lays Lafitau) which has 
prov ed more valuable than the mines of Peru.” 

Such is the commonly-received opinion refpc< 3 ing the hif- 
to;y of this valuable produition. Herrera pofitively aflferts, 
fhut the fugar-cane was tranfplanted into Hifpaniola from the 
Canary Iflands, in the year 1506, by a Spaniard of the name 
of Aguilon (a)\ but in this inftance the refpeiftable hiftoriab, 
however corredl in general, is clearly miftaken ; it appearing 
by tlie teftimony of Peter Martyr, in the third Book of his 
fuft Decad, written during Columbus’s iecond expedition, 
which began in J493, and ended in 1495, that the fugar-cane 
was, at that period, fufficiently known in Hifpaniola. 

The faft lcem3 to have been, that Columbus himfclf i;ar- 

( 0 ) Vol. i. p. 3Z0. 

ried 
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ried it thither among other articles and produdtions which he 
conveyed fioiri Old Spain and the Canary Iflands, in his fccond 
voyage. Martyr’s account is as follows ; — “ Ad fcetus pro- 
*f creandos, equas, oves, juvcncas, et plura alia cum fui generis 
mafculis : legumina, triticum, hordeum, et reliqua ijs fimilia, 
“ non foliim alimenti, verum etiam feminandi gratia, prasfec- 
“ tus apparat : vites et aliarum noftratium arborum plantaria, 
“ quibus terra ilia caret ad earn important : nullas enim apud 
eas infulas ndtas arbores invenere pra:ter pinus palmafque et 
“ eas altiflimas, ac mirae duritiei et proceritatis ac re<5litudinis, 
“ propter foli ubertatemj atque etiam ignotos frud:us alias 
“ plures procreantes. Terram aiunt effe terrarum omnium 
“ q\ias ambiunt lidera, uberrimam.” Although in this paf- 
fagc the fugar-cane is not exprefsly enumerated, it is evident 
that it was not conlldered by Columbus as a native of the 
country; for he could not poflibly have been unacquainted 
with this production, which grew in great perfection in Va- 
lencia, and other parts of Spain ; yet he found, it feems, on 
his arrival, no trees or plants in the newly-difcovered country, of 
which he had any previous knowledge, excepting only the pine 
and the palm. That the cane was then tljerc, appears from 
a fubfequent paflage; in which, fpeaking of fuch vegetable 
productions as the Spaniards had town or planted in an in- 
clofed garden immediately after their arrival. Martyr has thefc 
words, which, combined with the former, are, as I conceive, dc- 
cifive of the queftion. — “ Melones cucurbitas, cucumeres et alia 
id genus, in diem fext^m et trigefimum carpferunt. Sed nufquam 
fc meliores unquam comedilTe aiebant. Ha;c hortenfia, toto anno 
;habent recentia. Cannarum radices ex qnarU77i Jiicco faccanm 

extorqiietnr. 
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extorqueturyfed non coagulatur fuccusy cubitaks cannas mtra CHAP. 

decimum etiam diem emiferuntd* I. 

On the other hand, there are authors of great learning and 
induftry, who maintain that the fugar-canc is a native both 
of the iflands and the continent of America, within the tro- 
picks. They aflert, that it was found growing fpontaneoufly 
in many parts of the new hcmifphere, when firft explored 
by the Spanifli invaders. P. Labat, who appears to have 
conlidered the queftion with a laborious attention, is de- 
cidedly of this opinion (b), and he quotes, in fupport of it, 
among other authorities, that of Thomas Gage, an Englifli- 
man, who went to New Spain in 1625, aijd of whom 1 have 
had occafion to fpeak in a former part of this work. Gage’s 
voyage is now before me, and it is certain that he enumerates 
fugar-canes among the fruits and provifions fupplied the crew 
of his ihip by the Charaibes of Guadaloupe. “ Now,” obforves 
Labat, “ it is a fa£l that the Spaniards had never cultivated 
an indi e>f ground in the fmaller Antilles. Their (hips com- 
monly touched at thofe iflands indeed, for wood and water, 
and they left fwine in the view of fupplying with frefh provi- 
lions fuch of their countrymen as might call there in future j 
but it were abfurd in the higheft degree to fuppofo, that they 
would plant fugar-canes, and put hogs aihore at the fame 
time to deftroy them. 

** Neither had the Spaniards any motive for beftowing; 


V oL. IL 


(b) Tom. III. c. XV. p. 20. 
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this plant on iflands which they confidered as of no kind of 
importance, except for the purpofe that has been mentioned ; 
and to fuppofe that, the Charaibes might have cultivated, al'ier 
their departure, a produdtion of which they knew nothing,, 
betrays a total ignorance of the Indkn diipohtion. and cha- 
tjafter., 

** continues Labat, **we have furer teftimony, and: 

Ijich as proves, beyond all contradidtion, that the fugar-cane 
is- the natural produdtion of America. For, befides the evi- 
dence of Francis Ximenes, who, in a Treatife on American 
plants, printed at Mexico, afferts, that the fugar-cane grows 
without cultivationj^and to an extraordinary fize, on the banks 
of* the river Plate (cjt we are affured by. Jean de Lery, a pro- 
teflant miriiftcr, who was chaplain^ in 1556, to the Dutch gar- 
rifon in the forfc^ of Coligny, on the river Janeiro, that he 
himfelf found fugar-canes in great abundance in many places 
on the banks of that river, and in fituations never vifited by the 
Portuguefc. Father Hennepen, and other voyagers, bear tef- 
timony in like manner to the growth of the cane near the 
mouth of the Mifliflippi ; and Jean de Laet to its fpontaneous 
produdtion in the liland of St. Vincent. It is not for the plant 
itfeiff therefore, but for the fecret of making fugar from it, 
that the Well Indies are indebted to the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguefej andtheie to the nations of the eaft." 

(r) Pifi) ob&rves, «'In provincia* Rio dc la Plata, Cannas Sacchari fponte 
coafei, adolefcereque in arbori'^roceritatem, atque chryilalla faccharea aeftu folia 
cyfudarc, cooftat.” 


Such 
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Sxj CH is the reafoning of Labat, which the learned Lafitau CHAP, 
has pronounced incontrovertible j and it is greatly llrength- 
•ened by recent difeoveries j the fugar-cane having been found ' 
in many of the iflands of the Pacihek Ocean, by our late illuf> 
trious navigator Captain Cook. 

In thefe accounts, however, there is no contradi< 5 lion. The 
fugar-cane might have grown fpontaneoufly in many parts of 
the New World; and Columbus, unapprized of the circum- 
ftance, might likewile have carried fome of the plants to 
Hifpaniola, and fuch 1 believe was the fa<fl. But be this as it 
may, the induftry with which the Spanifh fettlers applied 
themfelves to its cultivation, affords a wonderful contrail to 
the manners of the prefent inhabitants; it appearing byi^c 
tellimony of Oviedo, that no left than thirty ingenios^ or lugar- 
xnills, were eftablilhed on that ifland fo early as 1535. 

The botanical name of the fii gar-cane Arundo SaccbM 
Ttfera. It is a jointed reed terminating in leaves or blades, 
whole edges are finely and lliarply ferrated. The body of the 
cane is llrong but brittle, and when ripe of a fine llraw co- 
lour, inclinable to yellow; and it contains a foft pithy fub- 
Ilance, which affords a copious fupply of juice of a fweetnefs 
the leall cloying and moll agreeable in nature. The interme- 
diate dillance between each joint of the cane vai'ies according to 
the nature of the foil in general it is from one to three inches 
in length, and from half an inch to an inch in diameter. The 
length of the whole cane depends likewife upon circumHances. 

In llrong lands and lands richly manured, I have feen fome 

D d 2 that 
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B O O.K ' that meaftired twelve feet from the ftole to the upper joiur. 
The general height however (the flag part excluded) is from 
three feet and a half to feven feet, and in very rich lands tlie 
flole or root has been known to put forth upwards of one hun- 
dred fucjkers or flioots?/«^. 

It may be fuppofed that a plant tlius rank and fuccuTenf, 
requires a ftrong and deep foil to bring it to perfedtion, and, as. 
far as my own obiervation has extended, I am of opinion that 
no land can be too rich for that purpole. — When bad fugar is 
made from fat and fertile foils, properly fltuated, I am inclined 
to impute the blame, rather to mifmanagement in the mann- 
fadlurer than to the land. The very, beft foil however that. I 
hftve feen or heard of, for the prod udtion of fugar of the finerfl 
quality, and in the largeft proportion,, is the afhy loam of St. 
Chriflopher’s, of which an account has been given in the hiftory 
of that ifland. Next to that, is the foil which in Jamaica is 

(d) The tops of canes fometimes fhoot up in decorated at the top with 

a pinnacle, the glumes of which contain a whitifh duft, or rather feed; yet thefe 
being fowed never vegetate, as I have heard, in the Weft Indian iflands ; 
acircumftance which perhaps may be adduced as a proof that the cane is not the 
^ontaneous production of this part of the world. In Abyftinia and other. parts of 
the Eaft it is cafily raifed from the feed. /'/W. Bruce's Yravds^ Since the firlb 
editionof this work was publifticd. Sir Jofeph Banks has fatisfied me that there arc 
feveral varieties exifting In the cane with which we are wholly unacquainted in 
the Weft Indies. I have ftcnj in hispofleflion, a dried ipecimen that was brought 
from the South Seas by Captain Bllgh, which, as far as can be judged bydts 
prefent. appearance, is of a £ir j^erior fort to the fpecics cultivated in our Iflands. 
It is not only of greater length in the whole, but the diftance bexween the joints 
H nearly twice as great as in the iineft cao^s I, ever bqhelcU 


eallcdi. 
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called brick-mold j not as refembling a brick in colour, but as 
containing fuch a due mixture of clay and fand, as- is fuppoled 
to render it well adapted for the ufe of the kiln. It is a deep, 
warm and mellow, hazel earth, eafily worked ; and, though 
its furface foon grows dry after rain, the under ftratum retains 
a conlidtrable degree of moifture in the drieft weather; — 
with this advantage too, that even in the wetteft feafon, it 
fcldom requires trenching. Plant-canes in this foil (which 
are thofe of the firft growth) have been kdown in very fine 
feafons to yield two tons and a half of fugar per acre (e). 
After this, may be reckoned the black mold, of feveral vari- 
eties. The bell is the deep black earth of Barbadoes, An- 
tigua, and fome other of the Windward Jflands; but there is 
a (pecies of this mold in Jamaica that is but little, if any thing, 
inferior to it, which abounds with limefione and flint, on a fub- 
ftratum of foapy marie. Black mold on clay is more common, 
but as the mold is generally (hallow, and the clay fliff and reten- 
tive of water, this lafl: fort of land requires great labour, both 
in ploughing and trenching, to render it profitable. Properly 
pulverized and manured, it becomes very produdlive; and may 
be faid to be inexhauflibic. It were endlefs to attempt a mi- 
nute defeription of all the other foils which are found in thefe 
iflands. There is however a peculiar fort of land on the north 

(,<■) This fpecies of foil abounds very generally in the French part of Hif- 
paniola — which gives that noble ifland fo great a fuperiority over moft of our 
own fugar colonies. In Jamaica, it is confined to a few parifhes only, and in ' 
thofe parifhes to particular fpots. In fome places this fort of land is rather gra- 
velly, but tliis circumftance, if tlic feafons ace favourable, is of no. great difad- 
vaatage.. 
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’S OO K Adc cf Jamaica, chiefly in the pafifh of Trelawney, that caiv> 
V. not be palled over unnoticed, not only on account of its fear- 
city, but its value ; few foils producing finer fugars, or fuch 
(I have been told by fugar refiners) as anfwer fo well in the 
pan — an expreflion, fignifying, as I underftand it, a greater 
return of refined fugar than common. The land alluded to 
is generally of a red colour ; the fliadcs of which however vary 
confiderably, from a deep chocolate to a rich fcarlet ; in fome 
places it approaches to a bright yellow, but it is every where 
remarkable, when firll turned up, for a glolly or Ihining fur- 
fiice, and if wetted, fiains the fingers like paint. I have fe- 
leded fpecimens which are hardly diftinguifhable, by the eye 
or the touch, from the fubftance called gamboge. Earths of 
various lhades of red and yellow, arc found indeed in many 
other parts of the Weft Indies, but in none of them are ob- 
ferved the fame glofly appearance and cohefion as in the foil 
in queftion, which appears to me to confift of a native earth 
or pure loam with a mixture of clay and land. It is eafily 
worked, and at the fame time fo tenacious, that a pond dug 
in this foil in a proper fituation, with no other bottom than 
its own natural texture, holds water like the ftiffeft clay. It 
is remarkable however, that the lame degree of ploughing or 
pulverization which is abfolutely neceflary to render ftilF and 
clayey lands productive, is here not only unneceflary, but 
hurtful I — for though this foil is deep, it is at the fame time 
far from being heavy j and it is naturally dry. As therefore 
too much expofure t(» the fcorching influence of a tropical 
fun, deftroys its fertility, * the lyftem of hulbandry on fugar 
plantations, in which this foil abounds, is to depend chiefly 
S on 
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on niiat are called ratoon canes (f). Ratoons are the fprouts CHAP, 
or fuckers that fpring from ' the roots, or Roles of the canes ^ 
that have been previoufly cut for fugar, and are commonly 
ripe in twelve months.-— Canes of the firft growth; as hath 
been obferved, are called plant-canes. They are the imme- 
diate produce of the original plants or gems placed in the 
ground, and require from fifteen to feventeen months to bring 
them to maturity. The firft yearly returns from their roots 
are called firji ratoons ; the fecond year’s growth, fecond ratoons % 
and fo on, according to their age. In moft parts of the Weft 
Indies it is ufual to hole and plant a certain proportion of the 
cane land (commonly one-third) in annual fuccefllon. This, 
in the common mode of holing fte ground by the hoe, is 
frequently attended with great and exceffive labour to the 
negroes, which is faved altogether by tl^e lyftem we are treat- 
ing of. By the latter method, the planter, inftead of ftocking 
up his ratoons, and holing and planting the land anew, fuffers 
the ftoles to continue in the ground, and contents himfelf, as 
his cane fields become thin and impoverifhed, by fupplying 
the vacant fpaccs with frefti plants. By thele means, and 
the aid of manure, the produce of fugar per acre, if not ap- 
parently equal to that from the beft plant-canes in other foils, 
gives perhaps in the long-run full as great returns to the owner ; . 
conlidcring the relative proportion of the labour and expcnce 
attending the different lyftems.— The common yielding of this 

(f) called fi’om being rejettons or fprouts, rejUtonSy re^ttonsy rations ior: more 
probably from a corrupt pronunciation of the Spaniftx word brotonesy which has 
dieXame fignihcation. 
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BOOK land, on an average, is fevcn hogflieads of fixteen cwt. to ten 
acres, which arc cut annually. 

^ I — * 

In the cultivation of other lands (in Jamaica efpecially) 
the plough has been introduced of late years, and in fome few 
cafes to great advantage ; but it is not every foil or lltuation 
that will admit the ufe of the plough; fome lands being much 
too ftoney, and others too fteep ; and I am forry I have occa- 
Ijon to remark, fliat a j>ra>fl'ice commonly prevails in Jamaica, 
on pro}>ertics where this auxiliary is ufed, which would exhauft 
tlie fineft lands in the worlds It is tliat of ploughing, then 
crofs ploughing, round-ridging, and harrowing the fame lands 
from year to year, or at leafl? every other year, without afford- 
hig manure : accordingly, it is found that this method is utterly 
deftrudlive of the ratoon or fecond growth, and altogether 
ruinous. It is indeed aftonifliing that any planter of common 
reading or obfervation, fliould be paflive under fo pernicious a 
fyflem. Some gentlemen however of late manage better: 
their pradtice is to break up ftiff and clayey land, by one or 
two ploughings, early in the fpring, and give it a fummer’s 
fallow. In the autumn following, being then mellow and 
more eafily worked, it is holed and planted by manual labour, 
after the old method, which ihall be prefently deferibed. But 
in truth, the only advantageous fyftem of ploughing in the 
I Weft Indies, is to confine it to the Ample operation of holingt 
which may certainly be performed with much greater facility 
and difpatch by the [^PUgh than by the hoe ; and the relief 
which, in the cafe of ftiff and dry foils, is thus given to the 
iiegroes, exceeds all eftimation, in the mind of a humane and 

provident 
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provident owner. On this fubjedt I fpeak from pradtical know- 
ledge. At a plantation of my own, the greateft part of the 
land which is annually planted, is neatly and fufficiently laid 
into cane-holes, by the labour of one able man, three boys, and 
eight oxen, with the common fingle-wheeled plough. The 
plough-fharc indeed is fomewhat wider than ufvial, but this 
is the only difference, and the method of ploughing is the 
fimpleft poffible. — By returning the plough back along the 
furrow, the turf is alternately thrown to the right and to the 
left, forming a trench feven inches deep, about two feet and a 
half wide at tlie top, and one foot wide at tlie bottom. A 
fpace of eighteen or twenty inches is left between each trench, 
on which the mould being thrown by the’fharc, the banks are 
properly formed, and thd holing is complete. Thus the land 
is not exhaufled by being too much expofed to the fun ; and 
in this manner a field of twenty acres is holed with one plough, 
and with great eafe, in thirteen days. The plants are after- 
wards placed in the trench as in the common method, which 
remains to be deferibed. 

The ufual mode of holing by manual labour is as follows 
The quantity of land intended to be planted, being cleared of 
weeds and other incumbrances, is firft divided into feveral plats 
of certain dimenfions, commonly from fifteen to twenty acres 
each i the fpaces between each plat or divifion are left wide 
enough for roads, for the conveniency of carting, and arc called 
intervals. Each plat is then fub-divided, by means of a line 
and wooden pegs, into fmall fquares of about three feet and a 
half. Sometimes indeed the fquares are a foot larger ; but this 
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circumAance makes but little difference. The negroes are then 
placed in a row in the firft line, one to a fquare, and direfled to 
dig out with their hoes the feveral fquares, commonly to the 
depth of five or fix inches. The mould which is dug up being 
formed into a bank at the lower fide, the excavation or cane- 
hole leldom exceeds fifteen inches in width at the bottom, 
and two fi^t and a half at the top. The negroes then fall 
back to the next Ijne, and proceed as before. Thus the feveral 
fquares between each line are formed into a trench of much 
the fame dimenfions with that which is made by the plough.. 
An able negro will dig from fixty to eighty of the& holes for 
his day's work of ten hours; but if the land has been pre- 
vioufly ploughed and lain ^liow, the fame negro will dig 
nearly double the number in the fiune time ffj. 

The cane holes or trench being now completed, whether by 
tile plough or by the hoe, and the cuttings felefted for planting, 
which are commonly the tops of the canes that have been 
ground for fugar (each cutting containing five or fix gems) two 
ef them are fufficient for a cane-bole of the dimenfions de- 

(y*) As tbe negroes work at this bunne& very unequally, according to their 
different degrees of bodily ftrength, it is ibmetimes the praiSlice to put two ne« 
groes to a lingle fquare ^ but if the land has not had the previous afliftancc of the 
plough, it conunonly requires the labour of 50 or 60 able negroes for 20 days to hole 
20 acres. ’ It is reckoned a tolerable day’s work for 40 negroes to hole an acre 
in die courfe of a day. In Jamaica, fome gentlemen, to cafe their own flaves, 
have this laborious part of dicP planting bufinefs performed by job work. The 
nfual price for holing and planting is from eight to ten pounds currency per acre. 
The coft of falling and cloving heavy wood land is commonly as much more. 

ibibed. 
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fcribed fgj. Thefe, being placed longltudinallj in the bottom 
of the hole, are covered with mould about two inches deep; 
the reft of the bank being intended for future ufc. In twelve 
or fourteen days the young fprouts begin to appear, and, as 
foon as they rife a few inches above the ground, they, are, or 
ought to be, carefully cleared of woods, and furnifhed with 
an addition of mould from the banks. This is ufually per- 
formed by the hand. At the end of four or five months, the 
banks are wholly levelled, and the (paces between the rows 
carefully hoe-ploughed. Frequent cleanings, while the canes 
are young, are indeed fo eflcntially necelTary, that no other 
merit in an overfecr can compenfiitc for the want of attention 

(^) It is a maxim with fome people to plant thin on poor landsi and thick in 
rich ; but it is a maxim founded in error. They fuppofe that the richer the foil 
is, the greater number of plants it will maintain; which is true enough; but 
they forget that the plant itfelf will, in fuch foils, put forth {hoots in abundance; 
mod of which, if the lands are not ever planted^ will come to perfe^lon ; whereas 
from thick planting in rich mould the fiioots choke and deftroy each other. On 
the other hand, in foils where the canes will not ftock (vi». put out fre(h (hoots) 
the overfeer muft fupply the greater number of plants in the firft inftance, or the 
produce will be little or nothing. To what has been faid in the text concerning 
the method of holing, it may not beamproper to add the following particulars:— 
A fquare acre contains 43,560 feet; therefore, to know the exsuSI number of 
holes which an acre will admit, the rule is, to multiply the length of each hole by 
the breadth, as thus: Suppofe you line four feet one way, and three feet the 
other^ then four multiplied by three^ makes twelve fquare feet, and 43,560 divided 
by 12, gives 3630 holes. Thefe are large holes, and if the land is dry and fttfT, 
an able negro will not be able tb dig more than 60 fuch in his day’s work. It 
will require, tlicreforc, in fuch land, juft 60 negroes to hole an acre in a day. 
The richer the land is, the wider you line, oP courfi? the fewer holes to an acre; 
four feet by four feet gives 2722 holes. 
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BOOK in this particular. — careful manager will remove at the fame 
V. time, all the . lateral (hoots or fuckers that fpring up after the 
canes begin to joint, as they feldom come to maturity, and draw 
nourifliment from the original plants. 

The propereft feafon, generally fpeaking, for planting, is 
unqucftionably iti the interval between Augufl: and the be- 
ginning of November. By having the advantage of the au- 
tumnal feafons, the young canes become fufficiently luxuriant 
to (hade the ground before the dry weather lets in. Thus* the 
roots are kept cool and the earth moift. By this means too, 
they are ripe for the mill in the beginning of the fecond year, 
fo as to enable the o'terfeer or manager to finifli his crop (except 
as to the few canes which are referved to furnifh cuttings or 
tops for planting) by the latter end of May. Canes planted in 
and after November lofe the advantage of the autumnal rains, 
and it often happens that dry weather in the beginning of the 
enfuing year retards their vegetation, until the vernal feafons, 
or May rains, fet in ; when they fprout both at the roots and 
the joints ; fo that by the time they are cut, the field is loaded 
with unripe fuckers, inftead of fugar-canes. A January plant 
however, commonly turns out well; but canes planted very 
late in the fpring, though they have the benefit of the May 
rains, feldom anfwer expectation ; for they generally come in 
unfeafonably, and throw the enfuing crops out of regular rota- 
tion. They are therefore frequently cut before they are ripe j 
or, if the autumiral Afafons fet in early, are cut in wet wea- 
ther, which has probably ' occafioned them to fpring afrefli ; 
in either cafe the effeCt is the fame ; the juice is unconcoCled, 

and 
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and all the fap being in motion, the root is deprived of its CHAP, 
natural nouriflimcnt, to the great injury of the ratoon. The I. 
chief objection to a fall plant is this ; that the canes become 
rank and top heavy, at a period when violent rains and high 
winds arc expedlcd, and are therefore frequently lodged, before 
they are fit to cut. The obfervation, when applied to canes 
planted in rich and new lands, is jnft v and. on, this account, 
fome gentlemen have introduced the following lyftem : They 
plant in Auguft and September, clean the young fprouts, 
and give them mould occafionally, until the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, when they cut the young plants clofe to the ground 
with knives, and level the bank j fpreading the remainder of 
the mould over the roots j which Ibon afterwards fend out a 
number of vigorous and luxuriant ihoots all of an equal 
growth. It is alledged, that by this means the cane is not too 
rank in the ftormy months, and neverthelefs comes to per- 
fedlion in good time the fucceeding fpring. I cannot fay that 
Iliave had, of my own experience,, a fair trial of this method;, 
but I have been afliired by very intelligent overfeers, that they 
never knew canes yield fo well, as by this practice. 

On the whole, it is a ilriking and juft remark of Colonel 
Martin, that there is not a greater error in the fyftcm of 
planting, than to make fugar, or to plant canes, in improper 
feafons of the year; for by mifmanagements of this kind, 
every fucceeding crop is put out of regular order. A planta- 
tion, he obferves, ought to be confidered as a well-conftru<fted 
machine, compounded of various wheels turning different 
ways, yet all contributing to the great end prop. fed; Lm if 

any. 
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y* reft, the main purpofe is defeated. It is in vain, continues 
h?, to plead in excufe the want of hands or cattle ; becau& 
thefe wants mufl: either be fupplied, or the planter muft con- 
tradi his views, and proportion them to his abilities ; for the 
attempt to do more than can be attained, will lead into per- 
petual difordcr, and conclude in poverty. 

« 

Unportunately, however, neither prudence in the ma- 
nagement, nor favourable foils, nor foafonable weather, ■will 
at all times exempt the planter from misfortunes. The fugar- 
cane is fubjedt to a difeafe which no forefight can obviate, and 
for which human wlfdom has hitherto, I fear, attempted in 
vain to find a remedy. — ^This calamity is called the blajl j it 
is the aphis of Linnaeus, and is diflinguilhed into two kinds, 
the black and the yellow ; of which the latter is the moft 
deftrudtive. It confifts of myriads of little infedts, invifibl* 
to the naked eye, whofe proper food is the juice of the can8 i 
in fearch of which they wound the tender blades, and conie- 
quently deftroy the veflels. Hence the circulation being im- 
peded, the growth of the plant is checked, until it withers er 
dies in proportion to the degree of the ravage (b). 

(h) In fotne of the Windward Iflands, the cane, in very dry weather, i* li^le 
to be deftroyed alfo by a fpecies of grub calkd the btrtr. This calanmity is for- 
tunately unknown, at Icaft to any extent, in Jamaica; and never having feen it, 
I can give no certain defcriptiqn of it. I conceive the infed to be the erue§ 
nunima e rubra fufea of Sloane. In- Tobago they have another deflrudlive infe<^ 
jcalled the Jumper Fly, 
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Over what appears to be thus irremediable, it it idle to 
lament I and I mention the circumftance chkdy to have an 
opportunity of repeating what I have heard frequently af- 
firmed, that the blaji never attacks thofe plantations, where 
colonies have been introduced of that wonderful little animal: 
the carnivorous dSii (i). It is certain that thefe minute and 
buly creatures foon clear a fugar plantation of rats (in fome 
places a moft deftrudtive peft) and that infects and animalcula 
of all kinds feem to conftitute their natural* food. The fail 
therefore may be true % but having had no opportunity to- 
verify it by ocular demonfiration, 1 confign.it over to future 
enquiry. If the information be juft, the difeovery is of im- 
portance.. 


Hitherto, I have faid nothing of a very important branch- 
in the fugar-planting, 1 mean the method of manuring the 


fi; It is the Formica omttivora of Linnaeus, and is called in Jamaica the Rajfflci* 
ant, having been introduced there, as is conimonly believed, by one Thomas RafHes, 
from the Havanna, about the year 1 762.— But I conceive it was known in the 
ifland from the earlieft times, and that it is precifeJy deferibed by Sloane, as the 
Formica fi^a minima^ antennis longijjimis. It is probably the fame which, in the 
introdudion to his firft volume, he relates that the ancient Spanifli inhabitants fo 
much complained of. He fays, that the Spaniards deferted the part of the country 
where they had firft fettled, merely on account of thefe iroublefo?ne inmates j declar- 
ing, that they frequently eat out the eyes of their young children as they lay in their 
cradles. If the reader has faith enough to credit this circumftance, he may believe 
fomc marvellous ftories of the fame kind, which arc now-a-days related of the ^ 
ftnao by many, venerable old gentlewomen in Jamaica. 
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BOOK lands. The neceffity of giving even the beft foil occafional 
V. affiftance ie univerfally admitted, and the ufual way of doing 
it in the Weft Indies is now to be defcribed. 

The manure generally ufed is a compoft formed, 

ift. Of the coal and vegetable afhes, drawn from the fires 
of the boiling and ftill*-houfes. 

adly. Feculences difeharged from the ftill-houfe, mixed 
up with rubbilh of buildings, white-lime, &c. 

3 dly. Refuse, or field-trafti, (i. e.) the decayed leaves and 
ftems of the canes ; fo called iflr contradiftin£tion to cane-tralh, 
reftrved for fuel, and hereafter to be defcribed. 

4thly. Dung, obtained from the horft and mule ftables, 
and from moveable pens, or fmall inclofures made by pofts and 
rails, occafionally ftiifted upon the lands intended to be planted, 
and into which the cattle are turned at night. 

5thly. Good mould, collefted from gullies y and other waftc 
places, and thrown into the cattle-^<?«j. 

The firft, (i. e.) ajhesy is commonly fuppolcd to be a ma- 
nure of itfelf, well adapted for cold and ftiff clays; and in 
fome parts of Jamaica, it is the practice, in the fall of the 
year, to carry it out unmixed, in cart loads, to the land where 
it is intended to be ffied. It is left there (or in fome Ipot 
adjoining) in large heaps, until the land is holed ; after which 

a bafi^et 
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a balket full, containing commonly from fifteen to twenty CHAP, 
pounds, is thrown into each cane-hole, and mixed with the I* 
mould at the time the plants are put into the ground. It may 
be doubted, however, whether afhes, applied in this manner, 
are of much advantage: I have been told, that if the land 
is opened five years afterwards, they will be fiDund undif- 
folved fk). At other times, wain loads of the compoft, or 
dunghill before-mentioned, are carried out and ufed in nearly 
the fame manner as the afiieis. 

But the chief dependence of the Jamaica planter in ma- 
nuring his lands, is on the moveable pens, or occafional inclo- 
fures before deferibed ; not fo much for the quantity of dung 
collected by means of thofc inclofures, as for the advantage of 
the urine from the cattle (the beft of all manures), and the 
labour which is faved by this fyftem. I believe, indeed, there 
are a great many overfeers who give their land no aid of any 
kind, other than that of fhifting the cattle from one pen to 
another, on the fpot intended for planting, during three or 
four months before it is ploughed or holed flj. 

What 

{k) On wet lands, not cafijy trenched, afhes may be ufeful in abforbing fupc:- 
fluous moifture, and may therefore fometimes prove a good top dreiling. 

• 

(1) This, however, is by no means fufficient on plantations that have been much 
worn and exhaufted by cultivation, and perhaps there is no branch in the planting 
bufinefs wherein attention and fyftematick arrangement, as faving both time and 
labour, are more neceflary than in collecting and preparing large quanntics of 
dung from the fourccs and materials before deferibed. In fpreading the manure 
thus collected, the common allowance in the Windward Idands, (where this part 
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What has hitherto been ^id, however^ r^ates folely to 
the method of preparing lands Sojr plantrCaf^^ ■ 5EN? vsdjo 
truft chiefly to ratoons, hi^d it, a^ neceilary tQ- give thek cane- 
helda attentipn a<id sd^^ftanpQ, fijona the tifxie thje ; canes ar^ 
cut* as it, t^on^; iyer(^ p^n^tecL It, is the; adsioe of 
Colonel N'Jlattin, fo.fpon as,t^e:CanO& ate cai;ried to. the naijd, to: 
cu; off, by a fh^p hoe^ ajl the heads pf tlpe cape-ftppls, three, 
inches bek^ the t|ie hole 

with fine mould; by which meanp^, hp- t^jn^s, tjbat all the 
grouts rifing from below, will derive more nutriment, and 
grow more equally and wigoroully than other wife. I know 
not that this advice is adppte4 in any of the fugar iflands. 
It is the praftice, however,, ip naany .parts, of Jamaica, to, 
fpread baikets full, of dung round the ftools, ib foon after the 
panes have been cut as circumfiances will admit, and the 
ground has been refrefhed by rains: In dry and fi:orching 
weather it would be labour loft. The young Iprouts are, at 
the fame time, cleared of weeds; and. the dung which is 
fpread round them, being covered with cane-trafb that its 
vktues may not be exhaled by the fun, is found at the end 
of three or four months, to be foaked into and incorporated 

of huibandry is beft underftood) is a fquare foot of dung to each cane-hole ; Co 
that by knowing the number of holes in an acre of land, and the number of 
./quare feet in a dung-heap, the manure may be proportioned to the ground. No- 
thing is more eafy than to alcertain the number of fquare feet in a dung-heap. 
Multiply the length by the breadth, and the produce by tbe height. Thus, 30 feet, 
the length, multiplied by 30 feet, the breaddi, gives 900 feet, which being again 
multiplied by four feet (die bd[|:bt} gives 3600 feet, die full contents. This ex- 
planation is added for dip ufe of the *plaJn praSical planter, who perhaps has had 
no great oppbrtunity of ftudlying arithmetical calculation. 
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with the mould. At this period the ratoons are again well CHAP, 
cleaned, and the fpaces between the . ranks eiKrdually hoe^ I* 
ploughed; after which very littk care is thought requifitc 
until the canes are fit for cutting ; the ancient pradticc of 
trafliing ratoons (i. e.) ftrippihg them of their outwafd leaves, 
being of late very generally and juftly exploded (nt),. 

Such is the general fyftem erf preparing and manuring the 
lands in Jamaica. 1 have been told, that .more attention is 
paid to thi/ branch of huibandry, in fome of the iflands to- 
Windward ; but I fufpedl that there is, in all of them, very 
great room for improvement, by means of judicious tillage, 
and artificial affiftance. Why, for inftance, are not the ma- 
nures of lime and fca-fand, which abound in thefe iflands, and 
have been found fo exceedingly beneficial in Great Britain, 
brought into ufe ? Limeftone alone, even without burning, 

(the expence of which might perhaps be an objedlion) has 
been found to anfwer in cold, heavy, and moift lands; no 
other trouble being requifitc than merely to fpread it over the 
ground, and break it into fmall pieces by fledge-hamraers. Of 
this, the quantities are inexhauiliblc. Marie is another ma- 

(tn) It Aiould have been obferved, diat it is ibmetimes the cuftom, after a 
field of canes has been cut, to fet fire to the trafh. This is called burning off, 
and there are managers and overfeers who confider it as one of the beft methods 
of meliorating the land. I confefs that 1 am of a different opinioow Perhaps, 
indeed, in moift, ftiff, and clayey lands, it may da no barm ; and tlMS negative 
praife is the only merit I can allow it. From the ufuai and prevalent nature of 
the foil beft adapted for fugar, I am perfiuded that, nine times in ten, it is a mif- 
chievous pnt^ce. 
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nure of vaft and general utility in Great Britain. It enriches 
the pooreft land, opens the lUfieft, and fwcetens and corrects 
the moft rank. Lands have been raifed by the ufe of this 
manure, from two fhillings per acre to a guinea, annual rent. 
Now th^e is no country under the fun, wherein a foft unctu- 
ous marie more abounds than in Jamaica. To the queftion, 
no trial has yet been made of it? no better anfwer, I believe, 
can be given, than that the planters in general have no leifure for 
experiments, and.thatitis difficult to make agents andfervants 
(who have every thing to rifk and nothing to gain) walk out 
of the fure and beaten track of daily practice. Every man’s 
experience confirms this obfervation. 

But it is not my province to propofe ly Items, but to record 
faCts to defcribe things as they are^ rather than as I conceive 
they ought to be } and it is now time to conduCt the reader 
from the field into the boiling-houfe, and convert the former 
into the manufacturer. 


CHAP. 
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Crop-time the feafon of health and fejiivity.— ‘Mills for grinding 
the canes.— Of the cane-juice ^ and its component parts.— Pro- 
obtaining raw or mufcovado Jitgar.-^Melaffesy and its 
— Procefs of making clayed fugar. — Of rum. — Still- 
holies and fills. — Ciferns, and their ingredients. — Windward 
Ifand procefs. — famaica method of double dif illation. —Hue 
quantity of rum from a given quantity of fweets, afcertained 
and fated. 

^ H E time of crop in the fugar iflands, is the feafon of CHAP. 

JL gladnefs and feftivity to man and beaft. So palatable, H- 
falutary, and nourilhing is the juice of the cane, that every in- 
dividual of the animal creation, drinking freely of it, derives 
health and vigour from its ufc. The meagre and fickly among 
the negroes exhibit a furprifing alteration in a few weeks after 
the mill is fet in a<5tion. The labouring horfcs, oxen, and 
mules, though ahnoft conftantly at work during this feafon, yet, 
being indulged with plenty of the green tops of this noble 
plant, and fome of the fcummings from the boiling-houfe, 
improve more than at any other period of the year. Even 
the pigs and poultry fatten on the refufe. In fhort, on a well- 
regulated plantation; under a humane and benevolent dkedlor, 

there 
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B Q O K there is fuch an appearance daring crop-fknc of health, plenty 
and bufy cheecfulnefs, ar foften, in a great meafure, the hard- 
L (hips of (kvcry, and induce a fpedbtor to hope, when the 

sniferies of life are represented as infopportable, that they are* 
Sbmetknes exaggerated dirough the medium of fancy f a), 

Ths great obodacle at this fi»&n to the progrefs of fuch of 
the planters aa are not happily furnifiied with the ^means of 
grinding their cafies by water, is the frequent fiulure or infuf- 
ftciency of their mills ; for though a fugar-mill, whether 
worked by water, wind, or cattle, i* a very iimple contrurance, 
great force is ncverthelefs requifitc to make it overcome the 
reliftance which it ncceffarily meeta with. It conMs princi- 
pally of three upright iron-plated rollers, or cylinders, from 
thirty to forty inches in length, and from twenty to twenty- 
Jfive inches in diameter ; and the middle one, to which the 
moving power is applied, turns the odier two means of 
cogs. Between thefe rollers, the canes (being previoufly cut 
fliort, and tied into bundles) arc twice comprelTed ; for having 
paded through the firft’and lecond rollers, they are turned 

(a) “ He” (&y5 honed cid Slare.the pbyfictan) ^ that widertafce? to argue 
againft fw$ets in general, takes upon him a very difficult talk, for nature feeAS 
** to have recommended this tafte to all ffirts of creatures.; the birds of the air, 
the beads of the Held, many reptiles and flies feem to be pleafed and delighted 
with the ^ecifick relilh of all fweets, and to diftafte its contrary. Now the 
fugar-cane, or fugar, I hdld for .the top and h^heft ftandard of v^etdtle 
fweets.” Sugar it obtainable in ibme degree from ' mod vegenffiles, and Dr. 
.Cullen is of opinion, that fu|kr it dirtfHy nutritious. There is alio good rcalba 
to fuppofe, that the general uTe of tugar in Europe has had the efle^ of extiit- 
guilbing the feurvy, the plague, and many ether- difludes formerly epidemical. 

1 round 
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round the middle one by a circular piece of frame-work, or CHAP, 
fcreen, called in Jamaica the Dumb-rcturnerf and forced back M- 
through the fecond and third; an operation which fqueezes ~ ^ 
them completely dry, and fometimes even reduces them to 
powder. The cane-juice is received in a leaden bed, and 
thence conveyed into a veffel called the Receiver. The refufe, 
or macerated rind of the cane, (which is called cane-trajh^ in 
contradiftindlion to field-trafh, deferibed in the preceding 
chapter)' ferves for fuel to boil the liquor {b)„ 


Thf 'uice from the mill ordinarily contains eight parts 

(i) Since the firft edition of thi' work s publiflied, I have obtained the 
i-levation and plan of a fugar-mill (fev ral of which* have been erefled within 
thefc few years in Jamaica) aftej i mjdel originally dedgned by Edward WooJIcry, 
£fq. furveyor of the publick works in that ifland ; and I now pre/ent my readers 
with an engraving thereof. — T he rehtive proportions in the of the different 
rdlers or cylinders, vary from Mr. Woollery’s firft defign; but the great im- 
provement, the addition to the middle roller of a lantern-wheel, with trundles or 
wallowtp^, was purely his own. Thele adl as fo many friction-wheels, and their 
utilirv and importance are beft demonftrated by their effeCt, A cattle or mule- 
mill oa the old model was thought to perform exceedingly well if it prefled 
fufficient canes in an hour to yicl'l from 300 to 350 gallons of juice.— >The com- 
mon return of a mil! on Mr. Woollery’s conftruCtion is from 4 to 50cy g^ioas.>— 
I have authority to fay, that one of thci'e mills in particular, which is worked with 
ten mules, pioduces hourly 500gaJions} at this rate, allowing four hours out 
of the twenty-four for lofs of time, the return per diem is 10,000 gallons; being 
equal to 36 hogiheads of fugar of- 16 cwt for every week during the crop, exclu- 
five of Sundays.— Few water-mills can exceed this. The iron- work of the mill 
in queftion, as well as of moft .of thofe which have been made on Mr. Woollcry’s 
model, was prepared at the foundery of Mr. Thomas Goulding, of the Bank Side, 
Southwark, to whom I owe it in jnftice to declare, that his work is executed 
with fucb truth and accuracy, as refleCl the higheft credit on his manufodny. 

of 
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‘V. oil and mucilaginous gum, with a portion of eiTential oil. The 
proportions are taken at a medium ; for fomc juice has been 
fo rich as to make a hogihead of fugar from thirteen hundred 
gallons, and fome fo watery as to require more than double that 
quantity. — By a hogihead I mean fixteen hundred weight. The 
richer the juice is, themibre free it is found from redundant oil 
and gum ; fo that an exad analyfis of any one quantity of juice, 
would convey very little knowledge of the contents of any 
other quantity (r). 

The above component parts arc natural to, and are found 
in, all cane-juice; befides which, the following matters are 
ufually contained in it. Some of the bands or green tops, 
which ferve to tie the canes in bundles, are frequently ground 
in, and yield a raw acid juice exceedingly difpofed to ferment, 
and render the whole liquor four. Some pieces of the trafh 
or ligneous part of the cane ; fome dirt ; and lallly, a fubftance 
of fome importance, which, as it has no name, I will call tSe 
cruft. The cruft is a thin black coat of matter that furrounds 
the cane between the joints, beginning at each joint and gra- 
dually growing thinner the farther from the joint upwards, till 
the upper part between the joints appears entirely free from 
it, and refumes its bright yellow colour. It is feequently thick 
enough to be fcalcd off by the point of a penknife. It is a 

(f) A pound of fugar from a gallon of raw liquor, is reckoned in Jamaica 
very good yielding. Sugar, Aemically analyfed, yields phlegm, acid, oil, and 
Qx>ngy glo% charcoal. 
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fine black powder, that mixes with the clammy exudations CHAP, 
perlpired from the cane, and is mod probably produced by H. 
animalcula. As the fiiirnels of the fugar Is one of the marks ’—“■v— 
.of its goodnefs, a fmall quantity of fuch a fubftance mud con- 
fiderably prejudice the commodity* 

The procefs for obtaining the fugar is thus conducted. 

The juice or liquor runs from the receiver to the boiling- 
houfe, along a wooden gutter lined with lead^ In the boiling- 
houfe it is received (according to the modern improved fydera 
which almod univerfally prevails in Jamaica) into one of the 
copper pans or cauldrons called clarifiers. Of thefe, there are 
commonly three ; and their dimenfions are generally deter- 
mined by the power of fupplying them with liquor. There 
are water-mills that will grind with great eafe canes fufficient 
for thirty hogdieads of fugar in a week. On plantations thus 
happily provided, the means of quick boiling are indifpenfibly 
requifite, or the cane-liquor will unavoidably become tainted 
before it can be expofed to the fire. The pured cane -juice 
will not remain twenty minutes in the receiver without fer- 
menting {d'). Clarifiers, therefore, are fometimes feen of one 
thoufand gallons each. But as powers of the extent deferibed 
are uncommon, I fliall rather confine myfelf to fuch proper- 
ties as fall within the reach of daily oblervation ; to plantations, 
for indance, that make on a medium during crop-time, from 

(</) As cane-juice is fo very liable to fermentation, it is neceffary alfo that tlie 
canes (hould be ground as foon as poflible after they arc cut, and great care taken 
to keep and throw alide thofe which are tainted, vdtich may afterwards be ground 
for the flill-houle. 

VoL. II. G g 
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y’ three clarifiers of three or four hundred gallons each, are fuffi- 
cient. With pans of this fize, the liquor, when clarified, may 
be drawn off at once, and there is leifure to clcanfe the veflfcl^ 
every time they are uled. Each clarifier is provided either 
wdth a lyphon or cock for drawing off the liquor. It has a 
flat bottom, and is hung to a feparate fire, each chimney having 
an iron Aider, which being fliut, the fire goes out for want of 
air. Thefe cirQumftances are indifpenlible, and the advantages 
of them will prefently be /hewn (<?). 

The ftream then from the receiver having filled the clarifier 
with frefti liquor, and the fire being lighted, the temper, which 
is commonly Briftol white-lime in powder, is ftirred into it. 
One great intention of this is to neutralize the fuperabundant 
acid, and which to get properly rid of, is the great difficulty 
in fugar-making. This is generally effedled by the Alkali or 
lime j part of which, at the fame time, becomes the bafis of 
the fugar. The quantity neceffary for this purpofe, muft of 
courle vary with the quality both of the lime and of the cane- 

{/) The clarifiers arc commonly placed in the middle or at one end of the 
boiling'houfe. If at one end, the boiler called the Uache is placed at the other^ 
and fcveral boilers (generally three) are ranged between them* The teache 
is ordinarily from 70 to lOO gallons, and the boilers between the clarifiers and 
teache diminilhln fize from the firft to the laft. Where the clarifiers are in the 
middle, there is ufually a fet of three boilers of each fide, which conftitute in 
cffe6t a double boiling-houfe. On very large eftates this arrangement is found 
ufeful and neceflary. The 4 bje£tion to fo great a number is the expence of fuel, 
to obviate which in fome degree, 'the three boilers’ on each fide of the clarifiers 
are commonly hung to one fire* 
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liquor. — Some planters allow a pint of Briftol lime to every 
hundred gallons of liquor ; but this proportion I believe is ge- 
nerally found too large. The lime is perceptible in the fugar 
both to the fmell and tafte, and precipitates in the copper 
pans a black infoluble calx, which fcorches the bottom of 
the veflels, and is not detached without difficulty. I conceive 
therefore that little more than half the quantity mentioned 
above, is a better medium proportion, and, in order that lefs 
of it may be precipitated to the bottom, an inconveniency at- 
tending the ufe of dry lime, Mr, BouHe’s method of diflblving 
it in boiling water, previous to mixing it with the cane-juice, 
appears to me to be highly judicious {yj. 

This gendeman fMr, Boufie) to whom the oflembly of Jamaica gave 
^.1000 for his improvements in the art of fugar-boiling, in a paper diilributed 
by him among the members, recommends the ufe of a vegetable alkali^ or aflics 
of wood calcinated, fuch as pimento-^rcc, dumb-cane, fern-tree, ca(hcw, or 
logwood, as affording a better temper than quick-lime ; but he was afterwards 
fenfible that fugar formed on the bafis of fixed alkaline falts never (lands the fea, 
unlefs fonic earth is joined with the falts. Such earth as approaches neareft to that 
which is the bafis of allum, would perhaps be mod proper. As fugar on a ve- 
getable alkaline bafis, is generally as much fuperior in colour, as that on lime is 
in grain *, how far a judicious mixture of vegetable alkaline falts and lime, might 
prove a better temper than cither lime or alkaline falts alone, is an enquiry that 
ought to be purfued. If there were no redundant acid in canc-Iiquor, lime and 
any other alkali would be hurtful, as may be fhewn by adding a few grains of Jiinc 
or alkali to a clear folution of refined fugar: a precipitation will cnfuc. In fomc 
parts of Jamaica, where the cane-liquor was exceedingly rich, Mr. Boufie made 
very good fugar without a particle of temper. I have faid, that too much temper 
it perceptible in the fugar, both to the fmell and tafie: it might be added, and 
alfo to the fight. It tinges the liquor firft yellow, and if in cxccfs turns it to a 
dark red. Too much temper like wife prevents the melaifcs from feparating 
from the fugar when it is potted or put into the hoglhead. 
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BOOK As the fire encreafes in force, and the liquor grows hot, a 
V. icum is thrown up; which is formed of the mucikge or gummy 
~ "■* matter of the cane, with fome of the oil, and fuch impurities as 

the mucilage is capable of entangling. The heat is now ful- 
lered gradually to encrcafe, until it riles to within a few de- 
gtees of the heat of boiling water. The liquor mull by no 
means be fuffered to boil : it is known to be fufficiently heated 
when the feum begins to rife into blillers, which break into 
white froth, and appear in general in about forty minutes. 
The damper is then applied, and the fire extinguilhed j after 
which, the liquor is fullered to remain a full hour, if circum- 
llances will admit, undillurbed ; during this interval great part 
of the feculencies and impurities will attradl each other, and 
rife in the feum. The liquor is now carefully drawn off, either 
by a lyphon, which draws up a pure defecated llreara through 
the feum, or by means of a cock at the bottom. In either 
cafe the Icum finks down unbroken as the liquor Hows, its 
tenacity preventing any admixture. The liquor is received 
into a gutter or channel, which conveys it to the evaporating 
boiler, commonly called the grand copper , and, if originally pro- 
duced from good and untainted canes, will now appear almoll, 
if not perfedlly, tranlparent (g). 

The advantage of clarilying the liquor in this manner, 
infiead of forcing an immediate ebullition, as pra<5tifed formerly, 

{g) The merit of introducing into Jamaica the clarifiers at prefent in ufe, 
with fyphons and dampers, Was claimed by Mr. Samuel Sainthill, and an exclu- 
five patent, to fecure his 'claim, was granted to him in 1778 by an adt of the 
alTcmbly. 

is 
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is vifible to the moft inattentive obferver. The labour which CHAP, 
it fuAres in fcumming is wonderful. Neither can fcumraing 
properly cleanfe the fubjedt ; for when the liquor boils vio- 
lently, the whole body of it circulates with fuch rapidity, as 
to carry down again the very impurities that had come up to 
the furface, and with a lefs violent heat would have ftaid 
there. 

In the grand or evaporating copper, wjiich fliould be large 
enough to I'eceive the net contents of one of the clarifiers, the 
liquor is fuffered to boil ; and as the feum rifes, it is continually 
taken off by large feummers, until the liquor grows finer and 
fomewhat thicker. This labour is continued until, from the 
fcumming and evaporatiorr, the fubjedt is llifficiently reduced in 
quantity to be contained in the next or fecond copper, into 
which it is then laded. The liquor is now nearly of the co- 
lour of Madeira wine. In the fecond copper the boiling and 
fcumming are continued ; and if the fubjeft.is not fo clean as 
is cxpedled, lime-water is thrown into it. This addition is 
intended not merely to give more temper, but alio to dilute, 
the liquor, which fometimes thickens too faft to permit the 
feculeucies to run together and rife in the feum. Liquor is 
i&id to have a good appearance in the fecond copper, when 
the froth in boiling arifes in large bubbles, and is but little 
difcolourcd. When, from fuch fcumming and evaporation,, 
the liquor is again fufficiently reduced to be contained in the 
third copper, it is laded into it, and fo on to the laft copper,, 
which is called the t cache. This, arrangement fuppoles four 
boilers or coppers, exclufive of the three clarifiers. 

In 
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In the teache the fubjedt is Rill further evaporated, till it is 
judged fufficiently boiled to be removed from the fire. This 
operation is ufually called Jirikingi i. e. lading ^e liquor, 
now exceedingly thick, into the cooler. 

The cooler, of which there are commooly fix, is a (hallow 
wooden veffel, about eleven inches deep, feven feet in length, 
and from five to fix feet wide. A cooler of this fize holds a 
hogfliead of fugaf. Here the fugar grains ; i. e. as it cools, it 
runs into a coarfe irregular mafs of imperfedt femiformed cryf- 
tals, feparating itfelf from the melafies. From the cooler it 
is carried to the curing-houfe, where the melafies drains from 
it {b). 

But, before we follow it into the curing-houfe, it may be 
proper to notice the rule for judging when the fubjedt is fuf- 
ficiently evaporated for Jinking, or become fit for being laded 
from the teache to the cooler. Many of the negro boilers 
guefs folely by the eye (which by long habit they do with 
great accuracy), judging by the appearance of the grain on the 
back of the ladle ; but the pradlice moft in ufe is to judge by 
what is called tbe touch-, i. e. taking up with the thumb a 
(mail portion of the hot liquor from the ladle ; and, as the heat 
diminifiies, drawing with the forefinger the liquid into a thread. 

(t) It tn»j be proper in this place to obferve, that, in order to obtain a large- 
drained fugar, it muft be fuffered to cool Jlnvfy and gradually. If die coolers 
sure too lhallow, the grain is i^red.in a furpridng manner. Any perfon may 
be convinced of this, by pouring fome of the hot (yrup, when fit for ftriidng, into 
a pewter plate. He will immediately find it will have a very finall grain. 


This 
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(1) It is probable that from this pra£IIce of trying by the touch (taSJio) the 
vefibl called the teache derives its name. A method more certain and fcientifick 
was recommended fome years ago to the publick, by my learned friend John 
Proculus Baker, Efquirc, Barrifter at Law, in the Ifland of Jamaica, in a 
Treatife publilhed by him, in 1775, intituled. An E^ay on the Art of making 
Mufesvado Sugar. It is as follows « Provide a fmall thin pane of clear crown 
“ glafs, fet in a frame, which I would call a tryer-, on this drop two or three drops 
“ of the fubjeft, one on the other, and carry your trycr out of the boiling-boufe 
“ into the air, Obferve your fubjedl, and more particularly whether it grains 
« freely, and whether a fmall edge of melafles feparates at the bottom. I am 
“ well latisfied that a little experience will enable you to judge what appearance 
** the whole (kip will put on, when cold, by this fpecimen, which is alfo cold. 
« This method is ufed by chemiils, to try evaporated folutions of all other lalis, 
“ it may feem, therefore, fomewhat ftrange, it has not been long adopted in the 
** boiling-houfe .” — J cannot mention Mr. Baker’s Treatife, without obferving, 
that I am confiderably indebted to it in the courfe of this chapter, having adopted 
(with fome fmall variation, founded on late improvements) his account of the 
procefs of boiling fugar. But the inhabitants of the fugar iHands are under ftill 
greater obligations to Mr. Baker j— for it appears to me, that the prefent im- 
proved fyftem of clarifying (he cane-liquor, by means of veflels hung to feparate 
fires, and provided with dampers to prevent ebullition, was firll fuggefted to Mr. 
Sainthill (who three years afterwards claimed the merit of the invention) by 
the treatife in quefiion } a performance that, for ufeful knowledge, lucid order, 
and elegance, both in arrangement and compbfition, would have done honour to ; 
the firft writer of the age. 


This thread will fuddenly break, and fhrink from the thumb 
to the fufpended finger, in different lengths, according as the 
liquor is more or lefs boiled. The proper boiling height for 
ftrong mufeovado fugar, is generally determined by a thread of 
a quarter of an inch long. It is evident that certainty in this 
experiment can be attained only by long habit, and that no 
verbal precepts will furnifli any degree of fkill in a matter de- 
pending wholly on conftant practice (/). 


I. NOW 
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BOOK I NOW return to the curing- houfe, which is a large airy 
V. building, provided with a capacious melaffes ciftern, the fides 
of which are Hoped and lined with terras, or Ijoards. Over 
this ciftern there is a frame of mafly joift-work without 
boarding. On the joifts of this frame, empty hogftieads, with- 
out headings, are ranged. In the bottoms of thefe hogftieads 
eight or ten holes are bored, through each of which the ftalk 
of a plantain leaf is thruft, fix or eight inches below the 
joifts, and is long enough to ftand upright above the top of the 
hogftiead. Into thefe hogftieads the mafs from the cooler is 
put, which is called potting ; and the melafiTes drains through 
the fpungy ftalk and drops into the ciftern, from whence it is 
occafionally taken for diftillation. The fugar in about three 
weeks grows tolerably dry and fair. It is then faid to be cured, 
and the procefs is finiftied (i) 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called mufcovadoy and is the raw 
material from whence the Britifti fugar-bakers chiefly make 
their loaf, or refined lump. There is another fort, which was 
formerly much approved in Great Britain for domeftick pur- 
poles, and was generally known by the name of Lilbon fugar. 
It is fair, but of a foft texture, and in the Weft Indies is 
called clayed fugar ; the procefs is condudled as follows : — 

A QUANTITY of fugar from the cooler is put into conical 
pots or pans, called by the French formes ^ with the points 

(i) The curing-houfc ihould be clofe and warm— as warmth contributes 
to free the fugar from the melaHes. 

X downwards. 
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downwards, having a hole about half an inch in diameter at 
the bottom, for the melalles to drain through, but which at 
firll is clofed with a plug. When the fugar in thefe pots is 
cool, and become a fixed body, which is difcovcrable by the 
middle of the top falling in (generally about twelve hours from 
the firfi: potting of the hot fugar) the plug is taken out, and 
the pot placed over a large jar, intended to receive the fyrup 
or melaffes that drains from it. In this ftate it is left as long 
as the melaflcs continues to drop, which it will do from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, when a ftratum of clay is /pread on the 
fugar, and moiftened with water, which oozing imperceptibly 
through the pores of the clay, unites intimately with, and di- 
lutes tlic mclafles, confequently more of jt comes away than 
I'rom fugar cured in the hogfhead, and the fugar of courfe be- 
connes fo much the whiter and purer. The procefs, accord- 
ing to Sloane, was firfi difeovered in Brafil, by accident ; “ a 
“ hen,” fays he, “ having her feet dirty, going over a pot of 
** fugar, it was found under her tread to be whiter than elfe- 
“ where.” The reafon afligned why this procefs is not uni- 
vcrfally adopted in the Britilh fugar illands, is this, that the 
water which dilutes and carries away the raelafles, diflblves 
and carries with it fo much of the fugar, that the difference in 
quality does not pay for the diflerence in quantity. The 
French planters probably think ©therwife, upwards of four 
hundred of the plantations of St. Domingo having the ncceffary 
apparatus for claying, and actually carrying on the I'yftem (/). 

OF 


(/) The lofs in weight by claying is one-third •, thus a pot of 6olbs. 

is reduced to 4 olbs. but if tlie mclafles which is drawn off in this pradicc be re. 
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Having now furni/lied the reader with the bc/l account I 
am able to trive of the art of making fusrar from the cane- 
juice, I fhall proceed to a fubfequent procefs, to which this 
invaluable plant hath given birth ; I mean that of extrafting 
from it, by fermentation and diftillation, one of the pureft, 
moft fragrant, and faiutary fpirits in the world j a procefs of 
far greater curiofity than the former, and of almoft equal im- 
portance in point of value, conlidering that the fpirit procured 
by its means, is obtained from the very dregs and feculcncLcs 
of the plant. 


The ftill-houles on the fugar-plantations in the Britilli 
Weft Indies, vary greatly in point of fize and expence, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the proprietor, or the magnitude of the 
property. In general, however, they are built in a fubftantial 
manner of ftone, and are commonly equal in extent to both 
the boiling and curing-houfes together. Large ftills, by which 
I mean fuch as contain from one to three thoufand gallons of 
liquor, have this advantage over fmall ones ; that they are 
purchafed at firft at a left proportionate expcnce. A ftill of 
two thouLnd gallons, with freight and charges, will coft but. 


boi-kd, it will give near 40 per cent, of fugar ; fo that the real' lofs is little^ 
more than one-fixth , but the JKlillery in that erJe will fufFcr for want of the 
mclafles, and on the whole I belifrve that the ularc of the Kngli/h planters 
in {hipping MufevoadoiM^^ and diftilling the mclalfes, is more generally profit- 
i^ble than the fyftem of 

a little. 
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little more than one of one thoufand five hundred gallons, and CHAP, 
is befides v^^orked with but little more fuel. But ?is it is not Ib 
every proprietor that has the means of employing ftills of that * 
magnitude, I ihall confider fuch as are fitting for a plantation 
making, communihus annisy two hundred hogiheads of fugar of 
fixteen hundred weight, and proceed to deferibe, according to 
the beft of my obfervation and experience, the mode of con- 
dudling fuch an apparatus on fuch a property, in making rum 
to the greatefi; advantage. 

For a plantation of that defeription, I conceive that two 
copper ftills, the one of one thoufand two hundred, and the 
other of fix hundred gallons, wine meafure, with proportionate 
pewter worms, are fufficient. The fize of the tank (or tubs) 
for containing the cold water in which the worms arc im- 
merfed, muft depend on circumftances : if the advantage can 
be obtained of a running ftream, the water may be kept abun- 
dantly cool in a veflel barely large enough to contain the worm. 

If the plantation has no other dependence than that of pond- 
water, a ftonc tank is infinitely fuperior to a tub, as being 
longer in heating, and if it can be made to contain from 
twenty to thirty thoufand gallons, the worms of both the 
ftills may be placed in the lame body of water, and kept cool 
enough for condenfing the Ipirit, by occafional fupplies of 
frefli water. 

For working thefe ftills and worms, it is necelTary to pro- 
vide, firft, a dundcr-ciftern, of at leaft’ three thoufand gallons ; 
fccondly, a ciftern for the feummings j laftly, twelve ferment- 

H h 2 ing 
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BOOK ing vats or cifterns, each of them of the contents of the largeft 
V. /till, viz. one thoufand two hundred gallons. In Jamaica, 
cifterns are made of plank, fixed in clay j and are univerfally 
preferred to vats, or moveable veflels, for the purpole of fer- 
menting. They are not fo cafily afFe£ted by the changes of 
the weather, nor fo liable to leak as vats, and they laft much 
longer. But in the Britifti diftilleries, fermenting cifterns are, 
I believe, unknown. To complete the apparatus, it is necef- 
fary to add two or more copper pumps for conveying the liquor 
from the cifterns, and pumping up the dunder, and alfo butts 
or other veflels for fecuring the fpirit when obtained ; and it is 
ufual to build a rum-ftorc adjoining the ftill-houfe. 

The ingredients or materials that fet the various apparatus 
I have defcribed into a<ftion, confift of, 

ift. Melasses, or treacle drained from the fugar, as al- 
ready defcribed. 

adly. ScuMMiNGS of the hot cane-juice, from the boiling- 
houfe, or fometimes raw-cane liquor, from canes exprefled for 
the purpofc. 

3dly. Lees, or, as it is called in Jamaica, dunder fmj. 

4thly. Water. 

The ufe of dunder in the making of rum, anfwers the pur- 
pofe of yeaft in thejermentation of flour. It is the lees or 
leculencies of former diftillationsj and fome few planters pre- 

From redundert Spaniih‘-«<he £une as rtdundans in Latin. 

fcrve 
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ierve it for ufe, from one crop to another j but this is a bad 
practice. Some fermented liquor, therefore, compofed of 
fweets and water alone, ought to be diftilled in the firft in- 
Aance, that frelh dunder may be obtained. It is a diflblvent 
menftruum, and certainly occafions the fweets with which 
it is combined, whether melafles or fcummings, to yield a far 
greater proportion of fpirit than can be obtained without its 
aflillance. The water which is added, ads in fome degree in 
the fame manner by dilution. 

In the Windward Iflands the procefs, according to Colonel 
Martin, is conducted as follows : 

ScuMMiNGS, one-third. 

Lees, or dunder, one-third. 

Water, one- third. 

When thefe ingredients are well mixed in the fermenting 
cifterns, and are pretty cool, the fermentation will rife, in; 
twenty-four hours, to a proper height for admitting the firft 
charge of melafles, of wJiich fix gallons f nj ior every hundred 
gallons of the fermenting liquor, is the general proportion to, 
be given at twice, viz. 3 per cent, at the firft charge, and the 
other 3 per cent, a day or two afterwards, when the liquor is 
in a high ftate of fermentation j. the heat of which, however, 

{n) This quantity of melalTes,. added to a third of fcummings, gives ii I per 
cent, of fweets, fix gallons of fcummings being reckoned equal to one gallon of 
melalTcs. 



ftiould] 



K fliould not in general be fuffered to exceed from ninety to 
ninety-four degrees on Fahrenheit’s thermometer (oj. 

When the fermentation falls by eafy degrees from the fifth 
to the feventh or eighth day (p)t fo as tlien to grow fine, and 
throw up flowly a few clear beads or air globules, it is ripe for 
diftillation j and the liquor or wafh being conveyed into the 
largeft ft ill, which muft not be filled higher than within eight 
or ten inches of the brim, left the head ftiould fly, a fteady 
and regular fire muft be kept up until it boils, after which a 
little fuel will ferve. In about two hours the vapour or fpirit 
being condenfed by the ambient fluid, will force its way 
through the worm in the foape of a ftream, as clear and tranf- 
parent as cryftal ; and it is fuflered to run until it is no longer 
inflammable. 

The fpirit which is thus obtained goes by the appellation 
of low-ivines. To make it rum of the Jamaica proof, it un- 
dergoes a fecond diftillation, of which I lhall prefently fpeak j 
but previoufly thereto, I fhall point out fome little variation 
between the practice of the Jamaica diftillers and thofe of the 
Windward Iflands, obfervable in the firft procefs. This con- 

(o) I'he infiifion of hot water will raife, of cold water abate the fermen- 
tatioR. 

(p) When the liquor is firft fet at the beginning of the crop (the houfe being 
cold, and the eifterns not fatur^d) it will not be fit diftillation under ten or 
twelve days. 
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lifts chiefly in a more copious ufe cf dundcr (q). The fol- 
lowing being a very general, and, I believe, an ijni>rovcd method, 
in Jamaica, of compounding the feverai ingredients, viz. 

(q) As the ufe of dundcr is to difTolve the tenacity of the faccharinc matter, 
it fhould be proportioned not only to the quantity^ but alfo to the yiniure of the 
fwcets. Thus, when tlic fweets in the fermenting ciilern confiff of mebdles 
alone, as generally happens after the buniiefs of fe gar-boiling is fiuiflieJ, when 
no fcLiiiimings are to be had, a greater proportion of dundcr is uecefikry ; becaufe 
melaffes is a body of greater tenacity than cane-liquor, and% rendered fo vifeous 
and indurated by the a 6 tion of the fire, as to be unfit for fermentation without the 
moft powerful faline and iiciJ ftimulaiors. For the feme rcafen, at the beginning 
of the crop, when no t... lafils is to be had, and the fweets confift of canc-juicc 
or feummings alone, very htilc dundcr is neceflary. In fuch cafe I fhould not 
recommend above 20 per cent, at the utrnofi:. launder,* in a laigc 'juantity, ccr- 
tainly injures the Jiavour^ although it may cncrcafe the q^tmtity of the rj)irit. We 
arc informed by Dr. Shaw, that the Jiflillers in England ad<i many things to the 
fermenting liquor, or wafh, in order to augment the vinofuy of ine fpirlt, or give 
it a particular flavour. He obferv'^s, that a lictic tartar, nitre, or common f Ir, is 
fometimes thrown in at the beginning of the operation, or in tluir ftcad a little of 
the vegetable or finer luineral acid, Thefe arc thought to be of great ufe in the 
fermenting of folutions of treacle, !jo ley, and the like fvve :t and rich vegetable 
juices, which contain a fniajl prop.»rdon 01 acid. 1 have heard, th it a firriilar 
pratfUce pi cv.dls .inu ng the diftillcrs in St. Chi H^opher’s ; fomc of whom con. Jer 
an addhlon of fea-water to the fermenting liquor (in v/hat proportion I cannot 
fay) as a real and great improvement. Shaw recommends the juice of S jvilic 
oranges, Jen ons, and tamarind*, or other, very acid fruits, and, ahovc aJJ other 
things, an aqueous (blution of xartar ; but I conceive tint dunder alone anfwers 
every purpofe. He Jik .wUe recommends to the difliJIer to introduce into the 
fermenting ciilern a few gallons of the rectified fpirit, which he feys will come 
back, with a large addition to the quantity of fpir*t that would otherwiie have 
arifen from the di filiation.— ‘As I h*,ve tried none of thefe exp'^riments, i c^ri i:iy 
nothing in thcii favour of my own knowledge;, but I believe that a fmall quan- 
tity of vegc table afties, thrown into the rum-ftil|, will be found fcrviccabic.. The 
;^lkaline felcs are fuppofed to attenuate the fpirit and keep back the grofs and fetid: 


C H A W 
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Durder one half, or - 50 gallons 

'Melaflcs - 6 gallons 

Sweets 12 /rr Scuramings 36 gallons 

cefif, (equal to 6 gallons 

' • more of mclalTcs) 

Water ----- 8 gallons 


42 

gallons. 


100 gallons. 


Of this mixture (or ivajh^ as it is fometimes called) one 
thoufand two hundred gallons ought to produce three hundred 
gallons of low-wines ; and the ftill may be twice charged and 
drawn olF in one day. The method of adding all the melaflcs 
at once, which is done foon after the fermentation commences, 
renders the prbeefs fafe and expeditious j whereas by charging 
the melaflcs at different times, the fermentation is checked, 
and the procefs delayed. 


Let us now complete the procefs according to the Jamaica 
method. The low-wines obtained as above, are draw'n off into 
a butt or veffel, and, as opportunity ftrves, are conveyed into 

oil, which the diftillcrs call the faints \ but if ufed in too great a quantity, they 
may keep back alfo a proportion of the fine eflential oil, on which the flavour of 
the rum wholly depends. Perhaps the moll important objedl of attention, in the 
making rum of a good flavour, is cleanUnefs\ for all adventitious or foreign fub- 
ftances deftroy or change the peculiar flavour of the fpirit. In truth, it (hould be 
a conftant rule with the meager or difliiler to fee that the cillerns are. fcalded, 
and even clcanfcd with ftrong lime-water, each time they arc ufed ; not merely 
on account of the rum, but alfo' becaufe it has frequently happened that the va- 
pour of a foul ciftern has infl:antl)rkiHed the firft perfon that has entered it with- 
out due precaution. 

¥ 
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Ae fecond fbill of Ax hundred gallons, to undergo a further 
diftillation. The ftcam begins to run in about one hour and 
a half, and will give, in the courfc of the day, two hundred 
and twenty gallons, or two puncheons, of oil-proof rum, i. e. 
of fpirit in which olive oil will fink j and thus the manufec- 
ture, if it may be lb called, is complete. There will remain 
iu. th» ftill a confiderable quantity of weaker Ipirit, commonly 
about feventy gallons, which is returned to the low-wine butt. 
Thus two hundred and twenty gallons of proof rum are, in 
made from five hundred and thirty gallons of low- wines j 
or ateut one hundred and thirteen of ram from one thou&nd 
two hundred of wafiu 

Bv means of the af^aratus and procels which I have thus 
deferibed, the Jamaica difiiller may fill weekly, working only 
by day-light (a necefiary precaution in this employment) and 
at a finall expence of labour and fuel, twelve puncheons of 
rum, containing each one hundred and ten gallons of the Ja- 
maica ftandard. The proportion of the whole rum to the 
crop of fugar, is commonly efiimated in Jamaica as three to • 
four. Thus a plantation' of the above defeription is fuppofed 
to fupply annually one hundred and fifty puncheons of rum of, 
one hundred and ten gallons each; or eighty-two gallons of. 
Jamaica proof to each hoglhead of fugar ; — and this return; 
I do believe is fometimes fairly made from canes planted, 
in rich and moift lands; but on a general eftimate,.! think it 
too great an allowance, and that two hundred, gallons of rum. 
to three hoglheads of fugar, which is in the proportion of. 
Voi.. II. I » about 
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BOOK about two-thirds rum to the crop of fugar, is nearer the 
Y' - ^ truth {'rj. 

..Jr 

The reader w'ill pleafe to recolleft, that in this, and the 
preceding chapter, the obfervations which I have made, both 
concerning the cultivation of the fugar-cane in the field, and 
the fubfequent proceffes of the boiling-houfe and diftillery, 

(r) This will be better underftood by attending to tlie following particulars : 
— The general fupply of feummings to the flill-houfc is feven gallons out of every 
100 gallons of cane-Iiquof. Suppofing^ therefore, that 2,000 gallons of canc- 
jtfJce h required for each hoglhead of fugar of 16 cwt. the feummings, bn a 
plantation making 200 hogfheads per annum, will be 28,000 galloit^ lequal 
to — — * — • — 4,666 gallons of mclaffes. 

Add the melaffes from the curing-houfe, which, 
if the fugar is of a good quality, will feldom 
exceed fixty gallons per hogihead 

Total of fwcets - • 16,666 gallons. 

This, diftillcd at and after the rate of 12 per cent, fweets in the fermenting 
ciftern, will give 34^720 gallons of low-wints, which ought to produce 14,412 
gallons of good proof rum, or 131 puncheons of 1 10 gallons each. When a 
greater proportion than this is made, one or other of thefe circumftanccs muft 
esttft, either the fugar difeharges an unufual quantity of melaffes, or the bciling- 
boufe is defrauded of the canc-Iiquor by improper feumming. This latter cir- 
cuimftance frequently happens. 

It fliould alfo be obferved, that it is the pra£lice of late, with many planters, to 
riiCc the proof of rum j thus gaining in flrength of fpirit, what is loft in quantity: 
and there are managers who make it a rule to return the feummings to the clari-*^ 
fkjrs, inftead of fending th^ to the ftilUhoufe. This laft*mentioned pratftice 
reduces the crop of rum more than one-|||ird ; but is fuppofed to yield in fugar 
more than is loft in rum; and if the price of fugar is very high, and that of rum 
yery low, it may be prudent to adopt this method. 


^ 12,000 
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have been drawn chiefly from the praftice of Jamaica. Some CHAP, 
fcletflion was ncceflary, and I could refer to no nriiode of con- 
during a fugar plantation, with fuch propriety as to that with 
which I am myfelf prailically acquainted. — ^My next enquiries 
will relate to the particulars of the firft coft. of this fpecics of 
property, to the current expences attending it, and to the re- 
turns which may be reafonably expedted from a capital thus 
employed ; and here again my eftimates will refer chiefly to 
Jamaica. That there is a conflderable variation in fome of 
the Windward Iflands, I have no doubt. In St. Chriftopher’s, 
for inftance, fome of the lands are certainly more valuable than 
the very beft in Jamaica but, on the other hand, Jamaica is 
exempted from the duty of 4! per cent. aAd has other advan- 
tages, which probably make the fcale even. 


I i 2 


CHAP. 
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Capital necejfary in the fettlement or purchafe of a fugar planta- 
tion of a given extent. — The lands ^ buildings^ and Jlock feparate- 
ly confdered,-r— Particulars and coft. — Grofs returns from the 
property. — Anpual DiJburJements.-^^Net profits. — Various 
contingent charges not taken into the account. >^Difference not 
cosnmonly attended to, in the mode of efiimating tihe profits <f an 
Englijh eftate, and me in the Weft Indksi^Itfurance of Wefi 
India eftates in time <f war, and other occafional deduSionsi^ 
The quefiion, why 'the cttkivatim of the Sugar yiands has 
ereafed, under fomany di/cottragements, cossfidered and d'fruffed, 

A SUGAR plaatation confifls of three great parts; the 
Lands, the Buildings;, and the Stock : but before 1 
proceed to difcriminate their relative proportions and value, it 
may be pr<^cr to obferve, that the buiinefs of fugar planting 
is a ibrt of adventure in which the man that engages, mufl: 
engage deeply. — There is no medium, and very feldom the 
poHlbility of retreat. A Britifh country gentleman, who is 
content to jog on without rifle on the moderate profits of h|b 
own moderate farm, will ftartle. to hear that it requires a capi- 
tal of no lefs than thir^ thou^d pounds flerling to embark in 
this employment witij^ &ib profpeA of .advantage. To elu- 
cidate this poiition, it muft be underftood that the annual con- 
tingencies of a iinall or moderate plantation, are very nearly 
equal to thofe of an eftate of three times, the magnitude. A 
X property, 
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property, for inftance, producing annually one hundred hogfheads CHAP, 
of fligar bf ilxteen cwt. has occalion for hmilar white fervants, W- 
and for buildings and utenfils of nearly the fame extent and 
number as a plantation yielding from two to three hundred 
.fuch hog(heads, with rum in proportion. In fpeaking of 
capital, I mean either money, or a folid well-eilablifhed credit ; 
for there is this elTential difference attending loans obtained on 
landed eftates in Great Britain, ^d thofe whiqli are advanced 
on the credit of Weft Indian plantations, that an Englifh 
mortgage is a marketable fecurily, which a Weft Indian mort- 
gage is not. In England, if a mortgagee calls for his money, 
other perfons are ready to advance it : now this feldom hap- 
pens in regard to property in the Weft fndies.^ The credit 
obtained by the fugar-planter is commonly given by men in 
trade, on the profpedt of fpeedy returns and confidcrable ad- 
vantage i but as men in trade feldom find it convenient to>s 
place their money out of their reach for .any length of time, 
the credit which they give is oftentimes fuddenly withdrawn, 
and the ill-fated planter compelled, on this account, to fell 
his property at much lefs than half its firft coft. The credit 
therefore of which I fpeak, confidered as a capital, muft not 
only be extenfive, but permanent. 

Having premifed thus much, the application of which 
will hereafter be feen, I ftiall employ my prefent enquiries in 
afcertaining the fair and wdl-eftablifhed prices at which a 
fugar eftate may at this time be purchafed or created, and the 
|M‘ofits which may honeftly and reafbnably be expe<fted from 
a given capital fb employed $ founding my eftimate on a plan- 
tation 
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B O Q K tation producing, one year with another, two hundred hogf- 
heads of fugar of hxteen cwt. and one hundred 'and thirty 
puncheons of rum of one hundred and ten gallons each : an 
eftate of lefs. magnitude, I conpeive, for the reafons before 
given, to be comparatively a lofing concern. Afterwards I 
fhall endeavour to account for the eagernefs which has been 
fhewn by many perfons to adventi^re in this line of cultivation. 
— -I begin then with the 

t 

L A N D S. 

On a furvey of the ‘general run of the fugar eftates in 
Jamaica, it is found that the land fit canes commonly confti- 
tutes one-third of the plantation ; another third is appropriated 
to pafturage and the cultivation of provifions, Tuch as plantains 
(a hearty and NVholefoihe food) cocoes, or eddoes, yams, pota- 
*toes, caflada, corn, and other vegetable efculcnts peculiar to the 
country and climate; and which, With faltcd filh, fupplied the 
negroes weekly, and fmali‘ftock, at pigs and poultry, of their 
own railing, make their chief fupport, and in general it is 
ample. The remaining third is referved in native woods, for 
the purpofe of furnifliing timbers for repairing the various 
buildings, and fupplying fire-^wood for the boiling and diftilling- 
houfes, in addition to the cane-tra(h, and for burning lime and 
bricks-— As therefore a plantation yielding, an average, two 
hundred hogflieads of fugar annually, requires, as I conceive, 
not lefs than three hundred acres to 'be planted in canes, the 
whole extent of fuch a •property muft be retkbncd at nine 
hundred acres. I am perfuaded that the fugar plantations in 
2 Jamaica 
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Jamaica mating ^ofe returns, cotttmonly exceed, rathw* than 
fall fhcfrt this Cftimatej not, as hath been ignorantly 
afi^i^ted, l^oni'ti fond artd avaridibtis propenfity in the proprie- 
tors 'to enfgiiols mBrfe’land than is neee/laryj but bccaufe, from 
the naitire^W th^-ioli, and rugged 'furfacfe of the country, the 
lan<fe't*jfry In ^Usdity^ and il ls fcldom that even three 

hundred'hfcrtt’of foil in ' contiguity, fit for die produftion of 
fu^^,'^!!' be prob^rtfd. ^ ?A. purchafer th^rcfore^ muft take the 


bad with the good. Neverthcfefi, as* it is my intention to 
give as precife an idea as I ^n of the profits to be made in 
the fugar-planting bufinefs, tinder the mojl favourable circum^ 
J veiUd in unpro- 

duftive woodlahd, but fix on ^ fufiicient for 

all the purpofes that have been mentioned ; appropriating one- 


half „of the whjplc^inftpadL^of? to the culture of the 


cane. 


The price of woo^anfi i^i^ j^P^aif;^ depends chiefly on its 
fituation. In feafonable parts of the co^try, and in the \^ici- 
nity of the fea,J[ ccyicei ve.it would be .difficult to purchafe a 
quantity qf^a fugar land fiifficient fqr a.good eftatc, unlefs at a 
very high price^^ ; Ou the nor^h„fid^,Tin a fertile aaJ feafonable 
parifh, I have jatej^ known a t rail of eight lim^drcd acres, 
with a fine .ijivei; runiging through it,- fell for ten pounds cur- 
rency per acre, but it ,was at the diftance of ten miles from the 
fea ; and the pur^afer^ had a new and _ .difii^ult road to make 
for three miles of the^ way. Such another territory, without 
the inconveniencies to which this was fi^jetft, would, as lands 
fell in Jamaica, be well worth, and eafily obtain, fourteen 

pounds 
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pounds currency, or ten pounds fterEngy^er acre« Six hundred 
acres at this price is ^.*8,400 currency. The coft of clearing 
one- half,, and planting it in canes, including four deanings, 
would be >(^.12 currency per acre, or iC*3»6oo, Clearing and 
planting lOO acres in provifions, would be iC’7 *** »crcp or 
£.yoo } the fame for clearing and planting 100 acre* in Guiney 
grafs. Inclofing and fencing the whole woal 4 coll* on a mo- 
derate eftimate, iC*70® more.— Total currency, 

being e^ual to ^'.10,071 lleriing. 

B U I L D f N G S. 

The buildings .yduch will be fouind neceflaiy On a plaota- 
tion of the magnitude deferibed ire, 

•ill. A water-mill, (ifwiilitt’canbe<^ttuied) diecoft 

of which, conhdering that a great extent of ^ 
Hone guttering is commonly requifite, may be 
Hated, on a very lofT eftimate, at £,1,000 
ilerltng. In cafe no water-mill can be 
ereded, I do not conceive that a fingle mill, 
whether worked by cattle, mules, or wind, 
is fufficient to take olf the crop in due time, 
a moH important objedl, on which the futdze 
fuccefs of the plantation depends, I allow 
therefere for a wind-mill and one cattle- 
mill, or for^o catde-mills without a wind- 
mill, a fum equal to the coH of a water- 
mill, or — — — 1,400 

ad. A 
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lid. A boiling-houfe, 45 by 22 feet, to coatain 3 
copper clarifiers, of 350 gallons each, and 4 
other pans or boilers, including the coft of 
the lame, and other utenfils — i,oQO 

3d. A curing-houfe, adjoining to the boiling-houfe, 
calculated to hold one half the crop, with 
ftrong joifts of folid timbers inftead of a 
^oor, having a terralled or boarded,platform 
underneath, leading to a melafies ciftern, 
lined with terras, fufiicient to contain 6000 
gallons — — — Soo 

4th. A diftilling-houfe, 70 feet by 3b; the diftillery 
part to contain 2 ftills of 1200 and 600 
gallons, with worms proportionate : alfo a 
ftone tank or ciftern, to hold 30,000 gallons 
of water; the fermenting part to contain 
two, or more, vats, or citterns, for the dun- 
dcr and Ikimmings : alfo 1 2 cifterns of folid 
plank fixed in the earth, of 1200 gallons 
each, with copper pumps, and other necef- 
fary apparatus : together alfo with a rum 
ftore under the fame roof — — i,6co 

5th. A dwelling-hqufe for the overfeer — • 60a 

6th. Two tralh-houles, each 120 feet by 30 ; the 
foundation ftone, the fidcs open, the roof 
fupported by ftone pillars, and covered by 
Ihingles, £.200 each — ^ ^ , 600 

VoL. II. K k 7th. 
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BOOK 7th- A hofpital for the fick negroes, containing alfo Jamaica 

a room for lying-in women, a room for con- 

fining diforderly negroes, a fliop for the 
doctor, and one or more ftore rooms for 
focuring the plantation utenfils and pro- 
vifions — — 200' 

8 th. A mule ftahle, for 6a mules, with a corn-loft 

above — ■— — 15a 

9th., Shops for the dififccent tradefmcn, viz. carpen- 
ters, coopers, wheelwright, and fmith — 150 

loth. Sheds for the vi/’-iag^onS) wains, carts,. 6cc*. — 5.0 

Add extra Expences, fuch as the cdKl of the 
wains, utenfils for the fmitb’s fliop,. houle- 
hold furniture, &c. &c. — — 350 

The total is £. 5,000 fterling, being 

equal to — Currency — 7,000 


S T O C K. 

The flock on a plantation of the magnitude deforibed, can- 
not prudently confifl of lefs than two hundred and fifty ne- 
groes, eighty fleers, and fi^ty mules. It is not fufficient to 
objcdl that two hundred hogflipads of fugaf have been pro- 
duced by the labour of a Icfs number of negroes than is here 
allowed. I am treating of an eilate which produces that quan- 
8 tity 
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tity on a medium ; confequently, as, from droughts and unfa- CHAP, 
vourable feafons, the crops will fometimes fall fhort of, at HI. 
other times they muft greatly exceed the numbers prcfcribed ; 
and under thefe circumftances, I do not believe a plantation 
will eafily be named that poileiles ( or employe, in-yob work and 
otherwife) a lefs number of negroes annually. If fuch an 
eftate there is, I hefitate not to pronounce that it is in impro- 
vident hands j for what management can be worfe than tltat 
which, by over- working the negroes, facrifices the capital for 
the fake of a temporary augmented income?— .The coft of 
ilock, therefore, may be flated as follows : 

jf amaIcA 
Currency', 

250 negroes, at ^>70 each — — 17,500 

80 Steers, at 15 — — — 1,200 

60 Mules, at j^.28 — — •— 1,680 

Total in currency (equal to ,(“,14,557 fterling) — £. 20,380 
Let us now bring the whole into one point of view. 

Jamaica 

Currency:. 


LANDS, — — — 14,100 

BUILDINGS, — — — • 7,000 

STOCK, — — — 20,380 

rnmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Total in currency —• 41,480 


Kk z 


Which 
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V. ^ or/*. 30,000 fterling, the fum firft mcntioned j and I am fur- 
ther of opinion, that if the owner of fuch a property were to 
fell it by appraifetnent, the valuation would amount to nearly 
the fum expended. It would therefore be more advileable, 
undoubtedly, to purchafe a plantation ready fettled, rather than 
attempt to create a new one from uncleared lands- i inafmuch 
as the labour and. rilk of the undertaking would be thereby 
avoided i — but, however this may be, it niuft be confidered as 
a fixed and well-eftabliflied fadl, tliat a fugar plantation of the 
extent and returns which have been fuppofed, whether acquired 
by purchafe, or by the rilk and labour of clearing the lands, 
will unavoidably coft (the necefl*ary buildings and flock in- 
cluded) j[. 30,000 fterling, before any adequate intcreft can be 
received from the capital. 

The produce of fuch a plantahon has been ftated at 20a 
hogfheads of fugar, ef 16 cwt. and 130 puncheons of rum, of 
ICO gallons, communibus annis \ the value of which, accewding 
to the average prices at the London market for ten years pre* 
vious to 1791, may be reckoned as follows : 

Sterling. 

200 Hoglheads of fugar, at 1 5' fterling per — 

hogfliead — - — — 3,000 

j-,30 Puncheons -of rum, at 10 fterling 

puncheonJk — — — 1,300 

Grofs return* — • 4,300 


But 
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Bat the reader is not to imagine that all this, or even the fugar 
alone, is fo much clear profit. The annual difburfements are 
firft to be dedudled, and very heavy they are j nor is any opi- 
nion more erroneous than that which fuppofes they are pro- 
vided for by the rum. If fuch indeed were the fadt, the capi- 
tal would yield precifely an annual intereft of ten per cent. : 
but a reference to the fcveral items, which I have particu- 
larized in a note (a), will demonllrate the i[allacy of this too 

common 

((i) ANNUAL SUPPLIES from Great Britain and Ireland. 

ift. NEGRO CLOTH tNJG-y viz. 

1,500 Yards of Oznaburgh cloth, or German linen. 

650 Yards of blue bays, or penniflones, for a warm frock for each 
negro. 

350 Yards of ftriped linfcys for the women. 

*50 Yards of coarfe check for Ihirts for the boilers, tradclmcn, domcC* 
ticks, and children. 

3 Dozen of coarfe blankets for lying-in women, and fick negroes. 

18 Dozen of coarfe hats. 


ad. TOOLS. 

For the carpenters and coopers, to the amount of 25 fterlingj including 
a or 3 dozen of falling axes. 

3d. MISCE LLANEOVS ARTICLESt. 

itOyOOO Nails of different fixes, 

2,500 Puncheon rivets. 

6 Cattle chains. 

6 Dozen of hoes. 


CHAP. 

III. 


6 Dozen 
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BOOK coninion mode of calculation. They amount, at a very mo- 
^ ^ , derate eftimate, (including freight, charges, and merchants 

commiflions, and adding a proportional part of the coft of many 
expenfive articles, fuch as coppers, ftills, wain-tyre, grating- 
)bars, &c. which would perhaps be wanted once in five years) to 


"6 Dozen of bills. 

20 Dozen of (mail clafp knives for the negroes. 
4 Dozen of ox bows. 

50 Bundles of iron hoops, 
a Sets of piiticheon trufs hoops. 

2 Sets of hogfhead ditto. 

So Gallons of train oil for lamps. 

2 Barrels of tar. 

2 Boxes of fhort tobacco pipes for the negroes. 
180 Bundles of wood hoops. 

2 Sheets of lead. 


6 Large copper ladles 
6 Ditto tkimmers 


for the boilers. 


8 Dozen of fmall iron pots for the negroes, 
a Puncheons of Briftol lime for temper. 

4 Grindftones. 


PROFJS 10 N’Sj Wc. chi^y frtm Ireland, 

So Barrels of herrings, or iaUed cod equal thereto. 

6 Barrels of falted beef. 

2 Barrels of falted pork. 

4 Firkins of ialted butter. 

2 Boxes of foap. 

2 Boxes of candles. 

2 Hoglheads of (alt. 

. 6 Barrels of flour. 

ft Kegs of peafe. 

3 Jugs of groats. 


the 
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the fum of fterling. 

the following very heavy 


To this fum are to be added 


CHAP. 
' HI. 


CHARGES Within the IJland^ viz. 

Currency. 

Overfeer’s or manager’s falary — 200 

Diftiller’s ditto — — . — 70 

Two other white fervants, j^.6a each — - 120 

A whiteVarpenter’s wages — — 100 

Maintenance of five white fervants, exclufive of 
their allowance of fill ted provifions, ^ >C*4° 
each — —— 200 

Medical care of the negroes, (at bs. per annum 
for each negro) and extra cafes, which are paid 
for feparately, — 100 

Millwright's, copperfinith’s, plumber’s, andfmith’s 

bills, annually — — 250 

Colonial taxes, publick and parochial — 200^ 

Annual fupply of mules and fteers — — 300 

Wharfage and ftoreage of goods landed and fhip- 

ped — — 1 00 

American flavcs and heading, for hogiheads and 

puncheons, — — 150 

A variety of fmall occafidnal fupplies of different 

kinds, fuppofed . jo 


E<iual to>C**>300 fterlingi being in currency - 1,840 


Tub 
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The total amount, therefore, of the annual contingent 
cliargcs of all kinds, is £. 2 ,\$o fterling, which is precifely one- 
half the grofs returns; leaving the other moiety, or 
fverling, and no more, clear profit to the planter, being feven 
per cent, on his capital, and without charging, how- 

ever, a (hilling for m/aking good the deercafe of the negroes, 
or for the wear and tear of the buildings, or making any allow- 
ance for dead capital, and fuppofing too, that the proprietor 
refiues on the fpbt; for if he is abfent, he is fubjedl, in Jamaica, 
to an annual tax of fix pounds per cent, on the grofs value of his 
fugar and rum, for legal commifiions to his agent. Vv’'ith thefe, 
and other drawbacks (to fiy nothing of the devafiations which 
are fometimes occafioned by fires and hurricanes, deflroying in a 
few hours the labour of years) it is not wonderful that the 
profits (hould frequently dwindle to nothing"; or ratlier that a 
fugar eftate, with all its boafied advantages, fhould fometimes 
prove a mill-done about the neck of its unfortunate proprietor, 
which is dragging him to deftradtion {p) 1 

Admitting even that his prudence, or good fortune, may 
t>e fuch as to exempt him from moil of the loiles and calami- 

{b) In Jamaica, the ufual mode of calculating, in a general way, the average pro- 
fits of a fugar eftate, is to allow ftcrling per annum for every negro, young 
and old, employed in this line of cultivation; according to which, Mr. Beckford’s 
income, arifing from 1,533 negroes, ought to be ^[•25,330 ftcrling, I doubt^ 
however, as he does not refide in the ifland, if he has received, on an average of 
ten years together, any thil^|; near that fum; but even this is but per cent, on 
bis capital, which is 38 0,000 /negroes being one-third of the property, and 
dire ufually valued at j^.50 ftcrling round. 

§ 


ties 
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ties that have been enumerated, it muft neverthelefs be remem- CHAP, 
bered, that the fugar planter is at once both landlord and te- ^ 
nant on his property. In contrafting thf^-profits of a Weft 
Indian plantation with thofe of a landed cftate in Great Bri- 
tain, this circumftance is commonly overlooked; yet nothing 
is more certain than that an EngUfli proprietor, in ftating the 
income which he receives from his capital, includes not in his 
eftimate the profits made by his tenants. Thefe conftitute a 
diftin<Sl: objedl, and are ufually reckoned equal to the clear 
annual rent which is paid to the proprietor. Thus a farm in 
England, producing an income of 3 i per cent, to the owner, 
is in fadt proportionably equal to a fugar plantation yielding 
double the profit to the planter ; and pofleHes befides all that 
/lability, certainty, and fecurity, the want of which is the 
great drawback on the latter. An Englilh gentleman, when 
cither extreme of dry or wet weather in jures the crop on his 
lands, has no other concern in the calamity than fuch as the 
mere feelings of humanity may didlate. Nor is he under the 
difagreeable neceffity in time of war, of paying large premiums 
for infuring his eftate from capture by a foreign enemy. This 
is another tax, which the unfortunate Weft Indian, refident in 
Great Britain, muft add to his expences ; or fubmit to the dif- 
agreeable alternative of paffing many an uneaiy day and fleep- 
lefs night, in dreadful anxiety for the fate of his pofleflions, 
and the future fubfiftence of his family; — haralTcd, perhaps, 
at the fame time, by creditors whofe importunity inc:cai'c s as 
their fecurity becomes endangered. 

L 1 
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But there is a queflion, naturally arifing from the pre-- 
miles, to which it is proper that I Ihould, in this place, give 
an anlsverj and it is this : Seeing that a capital is wanted 
which few men can command, and confidering withal, that 
the returns are in general but fmall, and at beft uncertain, how 
has it happened that the fugar iflands have been fo rapidly 
fettled, and many .a great cftate purchafed in the mother- 
country, from the profits tliat have accrued from their culti- 
vation ? It were to be v'ilhed that thofe who make fuch en- 
quiries would enquire, on the other hand, how ma -y un- 
happy pcrlbns have been totally and irretrievably ruined, by 
adventuring in the cultivation of thefe iflands, without poiTelT- 
ing any adequate ineans to fupport them in fuch great under- 
takings ? On the failure of fome of thefe unfortunate men, vart; 
eftates have indeed been niifed' by perfbns who have hud money 
at command: men the ’re who, rcfledling on the advantages 
to be derived from this circuniftance, behold a fugar planter 
firuggling in diftrefs, with the fimc emotions as are felt by the 
Cornilh peafants in contemplating a fliipwreck on the coallr, 
and haften with equal rapacioufnels to participate in the Ipoil. 
Like them too, they fometimes hold out falfe lights to lead the 
unwary adventurer to deftrudlion ; more efpecially if he has 
any thing conliderable of his own to fet out with. Money is 
advanced, and encouragement given, to a certain point ; but a 
Ikilful pradtitioner well knows where to flop : he is aware 
what very large fums muft be expended in the purcliafe of 
the freehold, and inl&ie firft operations of clearing and plant- 
ing the lands, and eredling the buildings, before any return can 
he made. One- third of the money thus expended, he has 
i perhaps 
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perhaps furnifhed} but the time fbon arrives wheu a fur- 
ther advance is requifite to give life and a<5tivity to the fyC- 
tem, by the addition of the negroes and the flock- Now 
then is the moment for oppreffion, aided by the letter of the 
law, and the pi'ocefs of office, to reap a golden harvell. If the 
property anfwers expedlation, and the lands promife great re- 
turns, the fagacious creditor, in (lead of giving further aid, or 
leaving his too confident debtor to make the Jbeft of his way 
by his own exertions, pleads a fudden and uncxpedlcd emer- 
gency; and infifis on immediate re-payment of the fum already 
lent. The law, on this occafion, is far from being chargeable 
with delay ; and avarice is inexorable. A fale is hurried on, 
and no bidders appear but the creditor himrdf. Ready money 
is required in payment, and every one fees that a further fum 
will be wanting to make the eftate produdive. Few therefore 
have the means, who have even the wiih. efficacioufly to affift 
the devoted vidim. Thus, the creditor eets the eftate at his 
own price, commonly for his firll advance, while the miferablc 
debtor has rcafon to thank his liars if, confoling himfelf with 
only the lofs of his own original capital, and his labour for a 
ferics of years, he efcapes a prifon for life. 

That this is no creation of the fancy, nor even an exag- 
gerated pidure, the records of the courts of latv, in all or 
moft of our iflands (Jamaica efpecially) and the recolleiftion 
of every inhabitant, furniffi inconteflable proof. At the fame 
time it cannot juftly be denied thaf there are creditors, efpe- 
cially among the Britiffi merchants, of a very different charader 
from thofe that have been deferibed, who, having advanced 

L 1 2 their 
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V. undue advantages from their labours and necellities, but folely 

' ■' on the fair and honourable ground of reciprocal benefit, have 

been compelled, much againft their inclination, to become 
planters themfelves; being obliged to receive unprofitable 
Weft Indian eftates inpayment, or lofe their money altogether. 
I have known plantations transferred in this manner, which 
are a burthen inftead of a benefit to the holder j and are kept 
up folcly in the hope that favourable crops, and an advance 
in the prices of Weft Indian produce, may, fome time or other, 
invite purchafers. Thus oppreflion in one clafs of creditors, 
and grofs injuftice towards another, contribute equally to keep 
up cultivation in a* country, where, if the rifques and loflea 
arc great, the gains are fbmetimes commenfurate ; for fugar 
eftates there arc, undoubtedly, from which, inftead of the re- 
turns that I have eftimated as the average intereft on the capi- 
tal, double that profit has been obtained. It is indeed true, that, 
fiach inftances are extremely rare; but perhaps to that very 
circumftance, which to a philofopher, fpeculating in his clofet,, 
would feem fufficient to deter a wife man from adventuring in. 
this line of cultivation, it is chiefly owing that fo much money 
has been expended in it : I mean the fludbuating nature of its 
returns. The quality of fugar varies t)ccafionalIy to fo greajt a 
degree as to create a difference, in its marketable value of up- 
wards of ten Ihillings fterling in the hundred weight, the whole 
of which is clear profit, the duties and charges being precifely 
the fame on MufeovaJo fugar, of whatever quality. Thus fine 
Ijigar has been known to yield a clear profit to the planter of no 
than X*i» 5 oo fterling on 200 hogflieads of the ufual mag- 
nitude^ 
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nitude, beyond what the fame number, where the commodity 
is inferior in quality, would have obtained at the fame market. 
To aver that this difference is imputable wholly to foil and 
feafons in the Well Indies, or to the flate of the Britifli market, 
is to contradict: common obfervation and experience. Much„ 
undoubtedly, depends on flcill in the manufadlure; and, the 
procefs being apparently limple, the beholder (from a pro- 
pcnlity natural to the bufy and inquifitive part of mankind) 
feels an almofl irrcfiflible propenfity to engage in it. In this, 
therefore, as in all other enterpriles, whofe fuccefs depends in 
any degree on human fagacity and prudence, though perhaps 
not more than one man in fifty comes away fortunate, every 
fanguine adventurer takes for granted that'he fliall- be that one. 
Thus his lyflem of life becomes a courfe of experiments, and, 
if ruin fhould be the conlequence of his rafhnefs, he imputes 
his misfortunes to any caufe, rather than to his own want of 
capacity or forefight. 

That the reafbns thus given, are. the only ones that can be 
adduced in anfwer to the queftion that has been flated, I pre- 
fume not to affirm. Other caufes, of more pow'erful efficacy,, 
may perhaps be affigned by men of wider views and better in- 
formation. The fadls how’ever which I have detailed, are too.- 
.ftriking and notorious to be controverted or concealed.. 

ITaving now, I believe, fufficiently treated of the growth^ , 
cultivation, and manufacSturc of fugar, &c. and pointed out 
with a minutenefs (tedious perhaps but) fuited, as I conceive,, 
tathe importance of the fubjea, the firft coll, and current con- 
tingencies.-; 
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V. nance of a fugar plantation, together with the rjfquc and gains 
* eventually arifing from this fpecies of property, I lhall proceed, 
in the following chapter, to furnilh my readers with fuch in- 
form’ation as I have been able to coHefl concerning the minor 
ftaplesjcfpecially thofe important ones of cotton, indigo, coffee, 
cacao, pimento, and ginger, which, with fugar and rum, prin- 
cipally conflitute. the bulky freight that gives employment to 
an extent of /hipping, nearly equal to the wliole commercial 
tonnage of England at the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury [c). 


(c) The following table of the prices of Mufcovacio fugar in the London 
market, at different periods, may be gratifying to curiofity, and of ufe in illuftrat- 
ing foinc of the j:)receding obfervations. 


y ears. 

Lowe ft Price. 
Siilllings. 

Higheft. 

Shillings ^tcrline. 

Years. 

Loweft Price, 
bhiliing^. 

High eft. 

Shiliirg'. Srciling. 

1760 

from 

32 

to 

47 

>774 

from 

27 

to 

44 

1761 

_ 

3* 

— 

50 

>775 

_ 

25 


39 

1762 

— 

28 


49 

1776 

— 

29 

— • 

47 


_ 

*5 

— 

37 

>777 

— - 

39 


f>s 

176+ 


27 

— 

40 

1778 

— 

45 

— 

68 

1765 

— 

32 

•— 

44 

>779 

“ 

50 

— 

59 

1766 

— 

29 

— 

42 

1780 

•— 

45 


59 

1767 

1768 

• — 

33 

_ 

42 

1781 

— 

56 

— 

73 

— 

32 

— 

4 > 

1782 


40 

— 

73 

1769 

— 

33 

— 

42 

>783 

— • 

z8 

— 

45 

1770 


31 


42 

1784. 

— 

26 

— 

46 

1771 


32 


44 

>785 


35 

— 

45 

1772 

— - 



43 

1786 

— 

40 

— 

56 

*773 


20 


45 

1787 

— 

4 > 

— 
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C n A P. IV. 

Of the minor Staple Commodities ; viz. Cotton, its growth 
and various fpecies. — Mode of cultivation^ and rfques attend- 
ing it. — Import of this article into Great Britain, and pro- 
fits accruing from the manifaBures produced by it.——— 
Indigo, its cultivation and manuf allure. — Opulence of the 
frf Indigo planters in 'Jamaica, and rejle^ions concerning 
the decline of this branch of' cultivation in that if and.— — 
Coffee, whether that cj' the Wef Indies equal to the 
Mocha ? — Situation and foil. — Exorbitant duty to which it 
was fubjeSl in Great Britain. — Approved method of cultivating 
the plant and curing the berry. — Ejimate of the annual 
expences and returns of a Coffee plantation.— Cacao, 
Ginger, Arnotto, Aloes and Pimento; brief account 
of each. 


COTTON. 

T hat beautiful vegetable wool, or fubflancc called 
cotton, is the fpontaneous produdtion of three parts of 
the earth. It is found growing naturally in all the tropical 
regions of Alia, Africa, and America; and may ju/lly be com- 
prehended among the moll valuable gifts of a bountiful 
Creator, fuperintending and providing for the necellities of 
man. 

The cotton- wool, which is mantifadlured into cloth (for there 
is a fpecies. in the Weft Indies, called filk or wild cotton, unfit 

for 
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for the loom) Oonfifls of two diftinfl kinds, known to the 
planters by the names of Green-seed Cotton, and Shrub 
Cotton; and thefe again have fubordinate marks of difference, 
with which the cultivator ought to be well acquainted if he 
aneans to apply his labours to the greateft advantage. 

Green -SEED cotton is of two fpecies; of one of which the 
•wool is fo firmly attached to the feed, that no method has hi- 
therto been found of feparating them, except by the hand ; 
an operation fo tedious and ti-oublcfbme, that the value of the 
commodity is not equal to the pains that are requifite in pre- 
paring it for market. This fort therefore is at prefent culti- 
vated principally for fupplying wick for the lamps that arc 
ufed in fugar-boiling, and for domeftick purpofes ; but the 
flaple being exceedingly good, and its colour perfedlly white, 
it would doubtlefs be a valuable acquifition to the mullin 
manufaftory, could means be found of detaching it eafily from 
the feed. 

The other fort has larger feeds, of a duller green than tlic 
former, and the wool is not of equal finenefs ; though much 
finer than the cotton-wool in general cultivation ; and it is 
eafily feparated from the feed by the common method, here- 
after to be deferibed. I have been told that this fpccies of the 
green-feed cotton is not fufficiently known to the planters in 
general, (being ufually confounded with the former) or that 
probably it would be inrhigh efiimation. 


Both the Ipecies above-mentioned, though they produce 
pods at an early ftage, when they are mere ihrubs, will, if fuf- 
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fcred to fpread, grow into trees of conliderabic magnitude, and CHAP, 
yield annual crops, according to the feafon, without any kind 
of cultivation. The blofibms put forth in fucceflion from 
0£lober to January, and the pods begin to open fit for gather- 
ing from February to June. I come now to the 

Shrub Cotton, properly fo called. The ilirub itfclf very 
nearly refemblcs an European Corinth bufli, and may be fub- 
divided into fcveral varieties, all of which ho;,vcver very nearly 
refemble each other f'aj. Thefe varieties (fuch of them at 
leaft as have come to my knowledge) are, 

1 ft. The Common Jamaica ; the feeds of which are oblong, 
perfe<ftly fmooth, and have no beard at tlie finaller end. The 
ftaple is coarfe, but ftrong. Its greateft defedl is, that the feeds 
are fo brittle it is fcarce pofilble to render it perfed:ly clean j 
on which account it is the lo weft -priced cotton at the Britifh 
market. Such however is the obftinacy of habit, that few of 
the Britifli cotton planters give themfelves the trouble to feleift, 
or feem indeed to wifli for a better fort. 

ad. Brown Bearded . — This is generally cultivated with the 
fpecies laft-mentioned, but the ftaple is fomewhat* finer, and 

(a ) The flowers arc compofed of five large yellow leaves, each fiained at the 
bottonr with a purple fpot. They are beautiful, but devoid of fragrance* The 
pifiil is firong and large, furrounded at apd near the top with a ycllpw farinaceous 
dufi, which, when ripe, falls into the matrix of the piftil. This is like wife 
furrounded, when the petals of the flowers drop, with a capfular pod, fipponcd 
by three triangular green leaves deeply jagged at their ends. The incloled pod 
opens, when ripe, into three or four partitions, difeovering the cotton in as many 
while locks as there are partitions in the pod. In thefe locks aic interfperfed the 
{beds, which are commonly fmall and black. 

VoL. II. M m 
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BOOK the pods, though fewer in number, produce a greater quantity 
of wool. The Ihrub gives likewife a better ratoon. It is 
therefore the intereft of the cotton planter to cultivate it fepa- 
rately. The only difadvantage attending it is, that it is not 
fo eafily detached from the feed as the other, and therefore a 
negro will clear a few pounds lefs in his day’s work. 

3d, Nankeen . — This differs but little in the feeds or other- 
wife from the fpecies lafl-mentioned, except in the colour of 
the wool, which-is that of the cloth called Nankeen. It is not 
fo much in demand as the white. 

4th, French or Small-feeJy with a whitifh beard. This is 
the cotton in general cultivation in Hifpaniola. Its ftaple is 
finer, and its produpe equal to either of the three fpecies lafl- 
mentioned, as the flirub is fuppofed to bear a greater number 
of pods than the Jamaica, or the Brown Bearded, but is lefs 
hardy than either. 

5th, Kidney Cotton, fo called from the feeds being conglo- 
merated or adhering firmly to each other in the pod. In all 
the other forts they are foparated. It is likewife called Chain 
Cotton, and, I believe, is the true Cotton of Brafil. — ^Thc flaple 
is good, the pod large, and the produce confidcrable. A fingle 
negro may clear with eafe fixty- five pounds in a day, befides 
which, it leaves the feeds behind unbroken, and comes per- 
fodtly clean from the rollers. It is therefore improvident, in 
the higheft degree, to mix this fpecies with any other. 



On the whole, the moft profitable forts for general cultiva- 
tion foem to be, the ifeond of the Green-feed, the French or 
Small- feed, and the Brafifian. The mode of culture is the 
fame with all the different fpecies, and there is this advaiitage 

attending 
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attending them all, that they will^ flourifh in the dileft and 
mofi rocky (oils, provided Juch lands have not been exhaujied by 
former cultivation, Drynefs, both in refped; of the foil and 
atmofphere, is indeed eflentially neceff^ry in all its flages } for 
if the land is moift, the plant expends itlelf in branches and 
leaves, and if the rains are heavy, either when the plant is in 
bloifom, or when the pods are beginning to unfold, the crop is 
loft. Perhaps, however, thefe obfervations apply more imme- 
diately to the French cotton than to any otheiv 

The plant is raifed from the feed, the land requiring no 
other preparation than to be cleared of its native incumbrances; 
and the fealbn for putting the feed into the ground is from May 
to September, both months incluftve. This is ufually done in 
ranks or rows, leaving a ipace between each, of fix or eight 
feet, the holes in each row being commonly four feet apart.— 
It is the pradlice to put eight or ten of the feeds into each 
hole, becaufe feme of them are commonly devoured by a grub 
or worm, and others rot in the ground. The young fprouts 
make their appearance in about a fortnight, but they are of 
flow growth for the firft fix weeks, at which period it is necef- 
fary to clean the ground and draw the fupernumerary plants, 
leaving two or three only of the ftrongeft in each hole. One 
plant alone would be fufficient to leave, if there was any cer- 
tainty of its coming to maturity; but many of the tender 
fprouts are devoured by the grub. At the age of three or four 
months, the plants are cleaned a fecond time; and both the 
ftem and branches pruned, or, as it is called, topp’d i an inch 
(or more if the plants are luxuriant) being broke off from the 
end of each (hoot ; which is done in order to make the ftems 
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BOOK tlirow out .a greater number of lateral branches. This opera> 
^ tion, if the growth be over luxuriant, is Ibmctimes performed 

a fecond, and even a third time. At the end of five months, 
the plant begins to blofibm and put forth its beautiful yellow 
flowers, and in two months more, the pod is fi>rmed. From 
the feventh to the tenth month the pods ripen in fucceilion j 
■when they burft open in three partitions, difplaying their white 
and glofly dowh to the fight. The wool is now gathered, the 
feeds being enveloped in it j from which it is afterwards extri- 
cated by a machine refembling a turner’s lathe. It is called a 
girit and is compofed of two fmall rollers placed clofe and 
parallel to each other in a frame, and turned in oppolite direc- 
tions by different yvhecls, which are moved by the foot (b). 
The cotton being put by the hand to thefe rollers’ as they move 
round, readily paffes between them, leaving the feeds, which 
are too large for the interfpacc behind. '1 he wool is after- 
wards hand-picked, tliat it may be propcily cleared of decayed 
leaves, broken feeds, and wool which has been fiained and 
damaged in the pod (c ). It is then packed into bags of about 
two hundred pounds weight, and fent to market. 

The fineft grained and mofi: perfeftly cleaned cotton, wdiich 
is brougfit to the Englifh market, is,. I believe, that of the 
Dutch plantations of JBcrbicc, Demarara and Siuinam, and of 

(h) It is a. very flight and Ample Ir.flruraent, and cofts only from two to 
three guinr:r.s. . 

(c) The cotton raanufa|j|ory of Enj^land, fihee the year 17S0, hath made -a 
rapid improvement, owing to thejarge- fpiuniiig mr-cliines which are worked by 
water. T ht^fc require the cleaneft cotton, as the fmalleft particle of a broken 
ffed breaks the thread in .this mode of fpiivdng. 


the 
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the ifland of Cayenne j but before the year jySo England had 
no fine manufadtories. In the latter end of that year, however, 
cotton wool of all kinds found a ready fale at the following 
prices : 

s. d. 

Berbice ---21 per lb. 

Demarara" - - i* ii to i</. 

Surinam - - 2 — 

Cayenne - - 2 — 

St. Domingo - i 10 

Tobago - - - 1 9 

Jamaica ---17 

Since that time the prices have indeed varied, but the relative 
value has continued nearly the fame ; that is, the difference of 
price between the cotton of Berbice and that of Jamaica has 
been from 25 to 30 per cent, in favour of the former ; a 
circumflance which alone fliould convince the mofl bigotted 
planter of the Britifli Weft; Indies that, if he wiflics to turn 
his labours to account, the choice of a better fpecies of cotton, 
at leaft of a lort more eafily cleaned than that in general culti- 
vation, is indilpenfably. requifite. 

I SHALL now bring into one point of view the feverar par- 
ticulars attending the firft coft and fettlement of a plantation 
in this fort of hufbandry, and the returns which may ixafonably 
be expedted from a fmall capital thus employcil. I fix on a 
finall capital ; l>ccaufe I conceive that a cotton plantation may 
be eftahlilhcd on a more moderate 'fund than any other ; and 
it is for the intcreft of the community that men of fmall for- 
tunes 
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turKis fhould be inftrudted how to employ their time and labour& 
to the bcft advantage i fiiice it is to fuch men chiefly that the 
Weft Indies ai*e to look for fafety in the hour of danger. 

It is prefumed that land proper for the growth of cotton, 
fituatcd near the fca, may be purchafed, in many parts of the 
Weft Indies (Jamaica efpecially), at 5 Jamaica currency 
per acre j and as it is pmdent, in moft cafes, to change the foil 
after the third crop, by replanting frefh land (dj, I will allot 
fifty acres for the firft purchafe, in order that the planter may 
have room for that purpofe., Suppofing therefore that one half 
only is planted in cotton at the fame time, the capital will be 
invefted as follows : 

Coft of fifty acres of land, at 5 currency s, d, 

per acre - - - - - - 250 — — . 

Expence of cleaning, fencing, and planting 
25 acres, at 7 acre - _ - 

Purchafe of twelve negroes, at jT. 70 each - 840 


1,265 

One year’s intereft, at 6 per cent* - - - 7 j 1 8 ~ 

One year’s maintenance, clothing, and medical 

care of the negroes - - - - -120 — — 

Total expenditure in Jamaica currency (equal 

to jT. 1 ,040 fteriing) - _ - - 1,460 18 •— 

The 

(d) 1/ the land is extraordinary good, four and even five annual crops arc 
iometimes gathered from me lame original plants; after which, inftead of 
replanting, it is not uncommon to cut the cotton bulhes down to within three 
or four inches of the ground, and mould the Hems in the May rains, and treat 
theta afterwards in the fame manner as plants. Some labour is undoubtedly 

laved 
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The returns are now to be conlldered: — In Jamaica it is 
commonly reckoned that one acre of cotton will yield annually 
150 pounds weight, and in fome years nearly twice as much; 
but I am afraid that, on an average of any confiderable number 
of fucceffive crops, even the former is too great an allowance. 
By accounts which I have procured from the Bahama illands, 
it appears, that in 1785, 1786, and 1787 (all which years 
were conlidered as favourable), the produce of the cotton- 
lands, on an average, did not exceed one hundsed and twelve 
pounds per acre ; viz. 


In 1785 

1786 

1787 


2,476^ r 2,480 -j 

3,050 > acres produced < 3,000 > 
4,500-' ^•4,380-' 


Cwt. of 
Cotton. 


The price in the Bahamas and Jamaica was the lame, viz;, 
ij. 3</. fterling per pound.- — Allowing therefore the average 
produce per acre to be one hundred, weight,, the returns are 
thefe ; viz. 

Sterlings. 

25 cwt. at IS. 3</. fterlingprr pound — — 175 

Deduct incidental expences, as materials for 
bagging, colonial taxes, &c. (e) — 

Remains in fterling money. — — — 1 50 

Which. 



laved by fliis pra<5^ice, but, in nine cafes out of ten,.it wHi be found more pro- 
fitable to relbrt to frefli land, every third or fourth year. I confider, at the fame 
time, land to be frelh^ enough vCrhich has lain fallow, or been ufed in a different 
line of culture for three or four years together, the great intention of changing , 
the land being to get rid of that peculiar fort of grub or worm which preys on . 
tkc cotton-plants. 

(t) The maintenance, &c. of the negroes, after the firft year, is not charged, 
hecaufe it is conceived, that the land in cotton i;ot being fufEciciit to find them 
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Which gives an intcreft of upwards of fourteen’ jOi?r cent, on 
the capital j arifing too from the loweft-priced cotton. If the 
fame calculation he applied to cotton-wool, of two fliillings 
per pound value (the prefent price of the cotton-wool of St. 
Domingo) the profit on the capital is twenty-four per cent. 

From this difplay, the rapid progrefs which the Dutch 
and French planters have made in the culture of this commo- 
dity, cannpt hd thought extraordinary j but there remain fome 
circurrifiances, of a lefs favourable nature, to be taken into the 
account. Of all the productions to 'W'hich labour is applied, 
the cotton-plant is perhaps the moft precarious. In its firft 
ftage, it is attacked by the grub j it is devoured by caterpillars 
in the fecond j it is fometimes withered by the blaft j and rains 
frequently deftroy it both iii Ihe blblTom and the pod. The 
Bahama iflands afforded a rttclkhchbly inftance of the uncer- 
tainty of this production in 1788 •, no lefs than 280 tons, on a 
moderate eftimate, having been devoured by the worm, be- 
tween September and March, in that year. After this the 
reader will hardly fufpeCt me of having rated the average pro- 
duce of this plant, for a feries of years, too low. 

With every difadvantage, however, the demand for cotton- 
w^ool, for the Britifh manufactories, encrealcs with fuch rapi- 
dity, that it cannot be doubted the cultivation of it, with the 
cautions recommended, will be found highly profitable; the 

ill full employment, *they maj^raife corn and other articles on the remaining twen- 
ty-five acres, mote than fufficient to pay for their clothing and fupport. It Is 
ufual even to ra?i(e corn, potatoes, 5(c. between the ranks of the cotton bufhes. 

•Britiflt 
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BritlHi dominions not fupplying, at prefent, more "than orte- 
fixth part of the home demand. If, after a careful feledtion 
and trials of the different fpecies of the feeds already in our pof- 
feflion, the cotton-wool of the Britifh Weft Indies lhall ftill 
be found inferior to that of the Dutch, no difficulty can occur 
in obtaining from them a better fort. It is evident that the 
French cotton lofcs its fuperiority in our iflands, by being fown 
promifcuoufly with an inferior fpecies. 

I SHALL conclude the fubjedt, with prefentingyfo my 
readers the following tables, drawn from authentick fources ; 
which cannot fail to furnifh abundant encouragement for fpe- 
culation and adventure. 


An Account of Foreign Cotton^wool imported into the Britijh 
Weji Indies t in Britijh Ships. 


Years, 

1784 

*785 

1786 

1787 


lbs. 

1,398,500 

11346*386 

2,158,000 


An Account f Foreign Cotton-’svool imported into the Britijh 
WeJi Indies f under the Freeport A^, 


Years, 

1784 — 

1785 — 

1786 — 

1787 — 

VOL. II. 


Ibt. 

2,1^39,000 

— 1,573,280 

— • 1,962,500 

— 1,943,000 
N n 
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jin Account of Cgtton-wooly Britijh and Foreign, imported from 
the Britijh Weji Indies into Great Britain. 


Years. 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 


lbs. 

6,893,959 
8,204,61 1 
7,830,734 
9,396,921 


An Account of Cotton-noool imported into Great Britain, from 
. all Parts. 


Years. 


lbs. 

Suppofed Value in Manufactures, 

1784 

‘ 

11,280,338 

— iC-3»95o»ooo llcrling. 

1785 

— 

17,992,888 

— » 6,000,000 

1786 

— 

19,151,867 

— 6,500,000 

00 

— 

22,600,000 

— 7,500,000 


Machinery efablijhed in Great Britain (1787) for the Cotton 

ManufaSiory, 

143 Water-mills, which coft — - — jC*7*5»o®o 

20,500 Hand-mills, or jennies, for Ipinning 
the Ihute, for the twilled yarn fpun by 
the water-mills, (including buildings and 
auxiliary machinery) — — — 285,000 


Total — 1,000,000 


The water-mills work 286,000 Ipindics, and the jennies 
1,665,100 — Total of Ipindles 1,951,100. — And it has been 
aflerted, that a pound raw cotton-wool from Dcmarara, has 
been Ipun into 356 hanks, each hank being 840 yards ; fo that 

the thread would have extended 1 69 miles. 

8 
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On live whole, it i& computed that not Icfs thin fix hundred CHAP, 
thouland people iii Great Britain find full employment in the IV. 
cotton manufadory. In point of importance, therefore, even * 

the produce and manufadure of the great fiaplc commodity of 
this kingdom, ivoo/, docs net exceed it in a twofold proportion. 

According to the information of a very able and diligent en- 
quirer, there arc from en to twelve millions of (lieep in Eng- 
land. The value of tticir wool may, one year with another, 
amount to £. 3,000,000; the expence of ma.aufaduring this 
is probably yf. 9,000,000, and the total value £. 12,0^,000. 

In reference to the number of perfons who are maintained by 
this manufadure, there are probably about a million. 


INDIGO. 

THE plant which yields the valuable commodity called 
Indigo (probably fo named from India, where it was firft 
known to be cultivated) grows fpontaneoufly in all the Well 
Indies. In the Britifli Sugar Iflands, they reckon three dif- 
tind fpecies : the Wild, Guatimala, and French. The firft is 
faid to be the hardiefl, and the dye extraded from it is fup- 
pofed to be of the bell quality, both in colour and clolenefs of 
grain ; but one of the other two fpecies is commonly pre- 
lerred by the planter, as yielding a greater return ; and of 
ihole, the French furpafles the Guatimala in quantity; but 

yields to it in finenefs of grain and beauty of colour (J). 

That 

(f) T he ivUd indigo has Ihort crooked pods and black feeds : the Guatimala 
it diftinguifhed by the rednefs of the fliilk, and the colour cf the feeds, which It 
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BOOK That the ricbeft.foil produces the moft luxuriant plant, 
and that good feafbns atcelerate its growth, cannot, I think, 
be doubted; but, obferving its long tap-root, and fpontaneous 
growth, in almoft every dry and barren lavannah, I am con- 
vinced it will thrive on foils that are fit for nothing elfe. The 
longeft dry weather will not totally kill it ; though much wa- 
ter will' have that efifefi, if fuffered to remain long on the 
plant. 

THE\caltivation and manufacture are conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

The land being properly cleared of weeds, &c. is hoed into 
fmall trenches of two or three inches in depth, and twelve or 
fourteen inches afunder; in the bottom of which, the feeds 
are ftrewed by the hand, and covered lightly with mould ; but 
as the plants (hoot, the field mult be frequently w'eeded and 
kept conftantly clean, imtd they rife and fpread fufficiently to 
cover the ground. A bulhel of feed is fufiicient for four or 
five acres of land. 

In the Weft Indies, the belt leafon for planting is fuppoled 
to be the month of March, but the plant will flourilh at any 
other period; and, if fown in new land, will come to full 
blolfom (and it is then in perleiftion) in about three calendar 
months. In the fouthern provinces of America, the feafon 
for planting depends greatly on the nature of the fpring, which 

green. The Frtneh u « Ibort balky plan^ with roojkBlh leave*. It has long 
crooked pods, and it* leed* are ydlow- 


varies 
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▼aries much in thofe countries. If the appeaf' 

ground by the firft day of March, they will be fit for -cutting 
about the twentieth of Auguft; ^d are ibmetimes equal . 40 
the beft in the Weil Indies. 

THEk^ is this difference, however, between the tji^Q oopp- 
tries i that -in the Weft Indies, in feafonable iituations, they 
have fometimes four cuttings in the year from t^he fame roots, 
whereas in North America they have never more thai^wo, 
and not often more than one. The plant is a child of the fun, 
and can be cultivated, I doubt, with great advantage, no where 
but within the tropicks fgj. 

But that fun which thus improves and invigorates the 
plant, propagates at the lame time an infedt deftrwftive to it. 
This is a Ipecies of grub or worm, which’ becomes a fly, and 
preys on the leaves, and never fails, in the Weft Indies, to dif- 
appoint the planter’s expe(ftations the jfecond year upon the 
fame land : the only remedy is to change the foil every year. 
The want of due attention to this important circumftance, has 
probably been one of the caufes ftiat fo many perlons have 
failed of late years in their attempts to revive the culture of 
this valuable commodity. 

If this deftrudive peft .be happily prevented, or greatly 
mitigated, the produce per acre of the firft cutting, will be 

(g) The ratoons, or rubfequent growths from* the fame plants, ripen in fix of ^ 
eight weeks i but the produce diminifhes faft after the Iccond cutting, fo that it 
is ablblutely ncccflary to fow the feeds anew every year. 
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BOOK about eighty pounds weight of wliat the French call /vgv;;;’/- 
neck i or about iixty pounds of a quality cqital to the Gua- 
timala. The produce in North America is I'ometimcs nearly 
as much; but when Farenheit’s thermometer fidh to 6o*, the 
returns there are very uncertain, both in quality and quantity; 
A greater heat being abfolutcly nccefiary both for vegetation 
and maceration. The yielding for the fublequent cuttings 
fomewhat diminilhes; but in Jatnaica and St. Doihingo, if the 
land is new, abput 300 lbs. prr acre of the fecond quality, may 
bccx^dled annually, from all the cuttings together, and four 
negroes are fufficient to carry on the cultivation of five acres, 
befidcs doing other occafional work, fufficient to reimburlc the 
cxpenccs of their maintenance and clothing. 

The procefs for obtaining the dye is generally condu<flcd 
in two ciderns, which are placed like two fteps, the one 
afeending to the other. The highed (which is alfo the longed) 
is called the Jleeperi and its dimenfions are about fixtecn feet 
fquare, and two feet and a half in depth. There is an aper- 
ture near the bottom for difeharging the fluid into the fecond, 
which is called the battery, and is commonly about twelve 
feet fquare, and four and a half in depth. Ciderns of thefo 
dimenfions, are proper for about foven acres of the plant : but 
if done w’ork cannot eafily be cre«fled for want of materials, 
vats of drong timber, well fecured from leakage, will anfwer 
as well (b). 

The 

(b) There is alfo required a lime-vat, fix by eight feet fquare, and four feet 
deep and it may be proper to oblcrve, that the tap or plug hole ought to he 

placed 
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The plants are cut with reap-hooks or fickles, a few inches 
above the root(/), and placed by Jirata in the fteepcr, until it is 
about three parts full. They are then ftrongly prefled down 
by boards or planks, which are wedged or loaded, to prevent 
the plants from buoying up ; and as much water is admitted 
as the weed will imbibe, until it is covered four or five inches 
deep, and in this ftate it is left to ferment, until the pulp is 
extradled : bat the utmoft attention and nice inanagement are 
now required; for, if the fluid is drawn off too foon,^uch 
of the pulp is left behind ; and if the fermentation is too long 
continued, the tender tops of the weeds occafion putrefadlion, 
by which all the dye is deftroyed. 



To obtain a certain knowledge therefore of the proper de- 
gree of fermentation, has hitherto been the grand dejideratum 
of the cultivator. Repeated experiments for this purpofe, were 
made fome years ago in the ifland of Hifpaniola, under the 
fand:ion and encouragement of the Chamber of Agriculture, 
and inftriuStions (which were faid to be praftifed with great 

placed at Icaft eight inches from the tfbttom, to leave fufEcient room for the 
lijne to fubfidtr, before ihc lime-water is drawn ofF into the battery. 

(/) Some perfons arc of opinion that the plants fliould not be cut nearer the 
ground than fix inches, and that a few branches (houid be left on the ftem.— 
7'his pratSfice, they fay, will draw up the fap better, and produce a more luxu« 
riant ratoon than when a naked ftalk only is left. During the firft cutting it is 
ufual to leave fome of the mod flounfhing flalks for feed, which ought not to be 
gathered until it is well hardened in the pod. — It generally requires ten bufliels ♦ 
of the pod to produce a fingle bufhei of dean dry feed fit for fowing. It may 
alfo be obferved, that many indigo planters have a* notion that the plant yields the 
greateft quaiuity of the dye, when cut at the full of the moon. — Of this fa£l I 
can aflert nothing. 


fucceis 
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BOOK lucccls by McfTrs. Dangdale and Mongpn, indigo planters in 
^ ^ that ifland) were publifticd by authprity, to tl^s cfFcd : 

“ After the indigo has been deeped in the ciftern •eight 
or nine hours, draw off a little of the water, and with a pen 
dipped into it, make a few ftrpkes upon white paper. The 
Hrd will probably be high coloured, in which cafe the indigo 
is not fufiiciently fermented j this operation is to be repeated 
every quarter of an hour, until it lofes its colour ; when it is 
arriv^ at the true point of fermentation.” 

It is adonifhing that an experiment lb„ limple in itfelf, if 
it anfwers, Ihould have been for fo many years unknown to the 
indigo planters in general } and I confefs, that, although I have 
had no opportunity of giving it a trial, I am myfelf fomewhat 
doubtful of its efficacy. The following method, which I give 
on the authority of Mr. Lediard, is, I conceive, attended with 
much greater certain^ : 

** Let a fmall hole be made in the deeper, fix or eight 
inches from the bottom, exclufiye of the opening or aperture 
for drawing off the inipregnated water; let this hole likewife_ 
be fh^ped with a plug, yet not ib firmly but that a fmall 
dream may be permitted to ooze through it. After the plants 
have been depped fpme hours, the fluid oozing out will appear 
beautifully greets and me lower edge of the cidern, frenn 
whence U drops into battery, it will turn of a copperifli co- 
lour. This, copperiflj^ue, as the fermentation continues, will 

gradually 
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gradually a^nd upwards to the plug, and when that circum- CHAP, 
ftance is perceived, it is proper to flop the fermentation, ^ 

During the progrefs of this part of the bulinefs, parti- 
cular attention fliould be paid to the fmell of the liquor which 
weeps from the aperture ; for fliould it difcover any fournefs, 
it will be neceflary to let the fermented liquor run immediately 
into the battery, and lime water of fufficient ftrength muil be 
added to it, until it has loft its fournefs. As it is running oft', 
it will appear green, mixed with a bright yellow, or ft/^w co- 
lour, but in the battery it will be of a moft beautiful green.” 

The tindlure being thus difeharged intp the battery, it is 
there churned or agitated, until the dye begins to granulate, or 
float in little flakes on the water. This was formerly done in 
Jamaica with manual labour, by means of paddles, and, in the 
French iflands, by buckets or cylinders fixed to long poles j— ■ 
but fiir more convenient machines are now conftrufted, in 
which the levers are worked* by a cog-wheel, and kept in mo- 
tion by a horfe or a mule. When the fluid has, by fuch means, 
been well churned for the fpace of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and, being tried in a cup or plate, appears curdled or coagulated, 
a ftrong impregnation of lime-water is gradually added, not 
only to promote a feparation, but, likewife to fix the colour and 
preferve it from putrefedtion. But the planters (as Brown 
obferves) muft carefully diftinguifli the different ftages of 
this part of the operation alfo, and attentively examine the 
appearance and colour as the wosk advances, for the grain 
paffes gradually from a greenifli to a fine purple, which is the 
VoL. II. O o proper 
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, a degree of agitation leaving the indigo green and coaxjGb ; while 

too vigorous an a(Stion brings it to be almoft black.” 

The liquor being property and fufficientljr worked, and the 
pulp granulated, it is left imdifturbed until the flakes or 
fioatltf iettfe at the bottom* when dte incumbent water is 
drawn off, smd the indigo diftiibuted into flnall linen bags to 
drain* after whiefh it is carefully put into little fquare boxes or 
mouk^ and fufl^red to dry graduaUy in the fhade ; and this 
flnilhes the raanufaifture. 

To what has been (aid above of the nature of the plant, 
ftiitiiig itielf to eveiy (oil* and producing four cuttings in the 
year* if we add the cheapnefs of the buildings* apparatus and 
labour* and the great value of the commodity* there will feem 
but little caufe for wonder at the 4>iendid accounts which are 
tranfmitted down to us concerning the great opulence of the 
flrft Indigo planters. Allowing die produce of an acre to be 
300 lbs. and the produce no more than 4X. fterling per pound* 
the gro(s profits of twenty acres W[ill be >^.i*200* produced by 
the labour of only (ixteen negroes* and on a capital in land and 
buildings* Icarce deferviog confideration. 

Such, withput doubt, will be the reader’s nrft reflexions. 
Unhappily, however* the golden hopes which (peculations like 
thefe have raifed in th<yninds of thoufands* have vanifhed on 
adual experiment* like the vilions of the morning. I think 
I have m3r(6lf* in the courfe of eighteen years* refidence in the 

Weft 
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Weft Indies, known at Icaft twenty perlbns cbtnmeiicc Indigo C H A 
planters, not one of whom has left a trace by which I cih noW . , 

point out where his plantation was fituated, except perhaps thd 
remains of a ruined ciftern covered by weeds, and defiled by 
reptiles. Many of them too were men of knowledge^ fbrefight, 
and property. That they failed is certain, but of the cahlfes 
of their foilure, I confefs I can give no fatisfeaoiy accoiint. 

I was told that difappointment trod dole at their heels at every 
ftep. At one time the fermentation was too long cont^uCdi 
at another, the liquor was drawn off too foon. NoW 
the pulp was not duly granulated, and now it was worked too 
much. To thefe inconveniences, for which practice would 
doubtlefs have found a remedy, were added others of a much 
greater magnitude : the mortality of the negroes from the va- 
pour of the fermented liquor, (an alarming circumftance, that, 
as I am informed both by the French and EngUfh planters, 
conftantly attends the procefs) the failure of the feafbns and 
the ravages of the worm. — Thefe, or fomo of thefe evils, drove 
them at length to other purfuits, where induftry might find a 
furer recompence. 

Their hiftory, however, furnifhes a new illuftration to a 
very trite but important remark, that a manufacture once 
deftroyed, fcarce ever takes; root again in the fame country,, 

Of the caufes from which the general culture and manufa^ure 
of Indigo, was relinquifhed in Jamaica, enough has been faid 
by other writers : yet the l^e arguments which induced the 
Britifh Government to burthen thfs commodity with duties 
under which it funk, are ftill urged in the cafe of other colonial 

O o 2 products. 
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V. attends many of them as attended Indigo. Of the monftrous 
folly and impolicy of loading with high duties an article lb 
edentially neceflary to the Britiih woollen manufa<flory, (put- 
ting colonial conhderations out of the queftion) the Mother 
Country is I believe at length fufficiently convinced, the quan- 
tity of Indigo annually imported into Great Britain, from all 
parts of the world, being, I believe, one million and a half of 
pounds, of which five parts in fcven are purchaled with ready 
money^ of llrangers and rivals ! 


C O* F F E E. 

SO many treatifes have been written on the hiflory of 
coffee i its introdudlion into the Weft Indies has been fo 
fully traced by fome writers, and its properties lb ably invefti- 
gated by others, (above all, by my learned friend Dr. Benjamin 
Mofeley) (k) as hardly to leave me the poflibility of offering 

any 

(i) See the Treatife on the hiftory, property and eSFeSis of Coffee, by 
^Benjamin MoJeUfy M* D** Perhaps nothing has contributed to the late en- 
creafed ufe of this fragriuit berry in all parts of ^ Europe fo much as this per* 
formance; which, for medical knowledge, valuable information, and difquifitions 
at once inflruAive and e4|eitaifiing, has not its equal. It has gone through 
five editions in England (the firil.was publilhed in 1785) and has been tranflated 
and publifhed, in the French language, at Paris, Lyons, and Stralbourgh. It has 
been tranflated into Italian at Milan and Rome. It has been publilhed at 

Leyden, 
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any thing new on thoie Ibbjedls. The few obfervation® thcic- 
fbrc which I fhall prefent to my readers concerning this berry, 
will relate principally to its culture; and thefe being chiefly 
founded on aiftual experience, may perhaps afford forac ufeful 
information. 

The admirers of coflee have long lamented the inferiority 
of the Weft Indian to that of Mocha. That many of the 
complaints with which the public ace amiffed on this fubjea* 
arife from affeeftation, I have not a doubt. At the time, 
it muft be admitted that the charge is not entirely without 
foundation, inafmuch as the Weft Indian coffee is frequently 
drank within twelve months after it has been gathered from 
the tree; and that the flavour improves by age, there is not a 
coffee planter in the Weft Indies fo bigotted to his own pof» 
feflions, as wholly to deny.. 

But the notion that the coffee itfelf is naturally inferior to 
that of the Eaft, as being the production of a coarfer and lefs 
valuable fpecies of the tree,, needs no other, refutation than the 
circumftancc related by the celebrated gardener, Mr. Miller, 

that from plants brought from the Weft Indies, and raifed 
in EngUfh. hot-houfes,. coffee berries have been produced. 

Leyden, Bruxelles, and Vienna, and is in circulation in the German langua?e 
in moft parts of Germany, and-thc northern parts of Europe. The growers of 
coffee, therefore, are under greater obligations to Dr. Mofelcy than perhaps they 
we apprifed of ; for it has increafed the confumption of coffee unlverfally^ and in« 
troduced this delicious and wholefome beverage into places wjicrc it was before 
fcaredy known even by name. . 
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BOOK M’hich, at a proper age, were found to furpafs die very beft 
^ Mocha that could be procured in Gccat Britain." It is evi- 
dent , therefore that die whole diderence depends on the 
and cliniate, mode of curing, and age. 

It appears, on the authority of Lc Roque, and other 
writers, that the Arabian coffee is produced in a very dry cli- 
mate ; and flourishes mofl on a Tandy foil, or on mountainous 
Hopes, which give an eafy conveyance to the rains. The pro- 
priety\>f chooling flmiiar Htuations in the Weft Indies (if a 
fmall berry, heft fuited for the Englifh market, is expedted) is 
juftiHed by the experience of every coffee planter. 

• 

A RICH deep foil, frequendy meliorated by ftiowers, will 
produce a luxuriant tree, and a great crop; but the beans, 
which are large, and of a dingy green, prove, ftir many years, 
rank and vapid. It is lingular, however, that the North Ame- 
ricans prefer this fort to any other, and, as they have hitherto 
been the heft cuftomers at the Weft Indian markets, the 
planters naturally enough have applied their labours to that 
cultivation which turned to the beft account. 

Happily for the coHec planters of the Britilh Weft indies, 
the Englifh market, by a prudent conceffion of Government in 
1783, was rendered more open to them* Before that period, 
the duties and excife on the impdrtation and confumptien of 
Britifh plantation cofihe in. Great Britain were no lefs than 
480 per ccnt.pn its then marketable value. Under fuch ex- 
adions, its cultivation in our fugar iflands muft (but for the 

American 
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American market) have fhared the &me fate as that of Indigo. 
The great and important reduction of one (hilling a pound 
from the excife duties, created an immediate and wonderful 
change j and while it promoted the intereft of the planter, it 
even augmented the revenue of the (late ; more than double 
the quantity of coffee having been brought to entry in 1784 
than was entered in the year preceding j increafing the fum 
total of the duties (though reduced two thirds) from 
^.*,869 lox. loid. to £.j,200 15/. ()d.i an important 
proof, among others, how frequently heavy taxation defeats its 
own purpofc 1 


CHAP. 



As the Britifh demand has thus increafedj fo, on the other 
hand, the America has declined, having, as I conceive, been 
transferred in a great meafure to the foreign iflands. It is 
now therefore become the intereft of the planter to change 
his fyftem, by fuiting the nature of his commodity to the tafte 
of his new cuftomcrs. 


This, it is true, is not within the power of every man, 
whofc plantation is already fettled, to accompUfli ; but afturedly 
it is a very important objedl to fuch perfons as may have it in 
contemplation to adventure in this line of cultivation, (in a 
country, where every fpecics of foil, and choice of fituation, 
may be found) to know beforehand how to employ their 
money and labour to the greateft advantage^ 


Coffee indeed will thrive in every foil in the Weft In- 
dies i a cold ftiff clay, and a (hallow mould on a hot marie, 

excepted. 
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excepted. In both which, the leaves turn yellow, and the trees 
pcrifli, or produce nothing ; but the beft and highcft-flavoured 
fruit is unqueftionably the growth of either a warm gravelly 
mould, a fandy loam, or the dry red hills which are found in 
almoft every ifland of the Weft Indies, Jamaica efpecially. 
Frequent ihowers of rain, however, are friendly to its growth, 
but if water remains long about the roots, the tree will decay 
and perifli. 


If the land be freih and naturally good, coffee plants may be 
fet out at all feafbns of the year, even in dry weather, and they 
will thrive in any fituation, provided it be fcreened from the 
north winds, which often deftroy the bloffom ; and fometimes, 
in the after part of the year when thofe winds prevail moft, 
entirely firip the tree of both fruit and leaves ; blafting in a 
moment all the hopes of the planter. 


The ufual mode of planting is, to line out the land into 
fquares of eight feet j in other words, to fow the feeds, or fet 
out the young plants, eight feet diftant from each other on all 
lldes, which gives fix hundred and eighty trees to each acre ; 
and, where young plants arc eafily procured, they arc preferred 
to berries. The plants which arc intended to be fet out arc 
generally Icledled of about two feet in height. They arc cut 
off ten inches above the furface of the ground, and care is 
taken to dig them up with the roots as entire as pofiible. The 
holes in which thcy%re fet, are made large enough to hold the 
lower part of the ftem ahd all the roots ; and the upper fibres 
are buried about two inches under the furface. But, although 

eight 
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eight feet be the ufual diftance of fetting out the plants in all 
foils, it is frequently found, in rich lands, that the trees, as they 
grow to maturity, become, from their luxuriance, fo clofoly 
intermingled together, as to impede the free paflage of the 
air : In fuch cafes it is thought advifeable to cut down every 
fecond row, within ten or twelve inches of the ground, and by 
well moulding die dumps, they will furnilh a fuccellion of 
healthy young trees, while the rows which are left will bear 
much better for the room which is given them. Old planta- 
tions (or walks as they are called) cut down in this manner, not 
dug -up and replanted, will give a tolerable crop the fecond 
year; and the operation may be frequendy repeated. 

In the cultivation of a young walk, the general and moil 
approved iyftcm is to keep the trees perlfcdly clear of fuckers, 
and to rear one dem only foom one root. If, therefore, a 
healthy ihoot fprings near the ground, all the original plant is 
cut off clofe above it, by which means, when the plant is 
moulded, the root becomes well covered. At the height of 
five or iix feet, which the plants generally attain the third year, 
the trees are topped. At this height, a fingle dem gives from 
thirty-fix to forty-two bearing branches, and the pruning re- 
quired annually, is to leave nothing but thofo branches. 

From what has been faid concerning the eifodl of a dif- 
ference of feafons, it mud be difficult to fix on the average 
produce of a coffee plantation by the acre. In rich and fpungy 
foils a fingle tree has been known to yield from fix to eight 
pounds pf coffee : I mean when pulped and dried. In a dif- 

VoL. II. P p ferent 
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ferent iltuatlon, a pound and a quarter from each tree, on an 
^ average, is great yielding; but then the coffee is infinitely 
better in point df flavour. The following is, £ believe, on a 
medium, as accurate a calculation as the fubjedt will admit. 
Coffee trees raffed from old trees, in lands neither very poor 
nor very rich, bear the fecond year from the new growth 300 
pounds weight per acre, 500 pounds the tliird year, and from 
'6 to 700 pounds the fourtli. If the ^ees are raffed from 
young plants, no produce is to be expetted until the third year 
from the planting ; when they will yield very little ; the fourth 
year, about 700 pounds. The average annual produce per 
acre after that period, if the walk is properly attended to, may 
be reckoned at 750 pounds : and one negro is well able to 
take proper care of an acre and a halfl 

We are now come to the mofl: important hufinefs of the 
•coffee planter, i. e. the gathering in his crop, and the mode of 
curing it for market. The pradtice in Arabia, according to 
Le Roque, is as follows : — ** When the planters perceive that 
the frnit is come to maturity, they fpread cloths under the 
trees, which they fhake from time to tirne, and the ripe fruit 
•drops off. The •berries thus colleded are afterwards fpread 
aipon mats, and expofed to the fun with the pulp on the fer- 
ries, until they are perfectly dry, which requires a confidcrable 
time i after which, the beans are extricated from its outward 
incumbrance by the preffure of a large and hravy ftonc roller, 
when they are again dieted in the fun ; ibr the planters conflder, 
that, unlcfs coffee be thoroughly dry, there is danger of its 
.'1 heating. 
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heating. It is. then wmnowcd with a large fan, and packed CHAP, 

for fale.’r ^ 

It cannot be denied that this limple method muft be infi- 
nitely fuperior to any other for prefesving the genuine fliivour of 
tlie berry j but k may well be doubted whether the additional, 
price which the planter might obtain at the Britilh market for 
coffee thus gathered and prepared, would be adequate to the 
value of the time and labour which fo tedious a method would 
ncccfTirily require. Tlie ufual pradtice in the Bri-tifh Weft 
Indies is as follows:-- 

As foon as the berries acquire tlie colour of a black red on 
the trees, they are fiippofed to be fufficiently ripe for picking. 

The negroes employed in this bufinefs are provided each with 
a canvas bag, with a hoop in the mouth to keep it open. It 
is hung about the neck of the picker, who empties it occafion- 
ally into a bafleet, and if he be induftrious, he may pick three 
bufhels in the day. But it is not very provident to urge him 
on too faft, as probably a great deal of unripe fruit will in that 
cafe be mixed with the ripe. The ufual praclice is to pic!: the 
trees at three different ftages o± ri{>enels. One hundred buihels 
in the pulp, frefh from the tree, will give about one thduraiid 
pounds weight of merchantable coffee. 

There are two methods in ufe of curing or drying the 
bean : The one is, to fpread the frqfli coffee in the fun, in 
layers about five inches deep, on a Hoping terras, or platform of 

P p 2 boards ; 
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ments and difcharges itfelf in a ftrong acidulous moifture, and 
in this ftate the coffee is left, until it is perfedlly dry, which, 
if the weather is favourable, it will be in about three weeks. 
The hulks are afterwards feparated from the feeds by a grinding 
mill hereafter to be deferibed, or frequently by pounding them 
with peftles in troughs or large wooden mortars. Coffee thus 
cured, weighs four per cent, heavier than if cured without 
the pulp. 

The other mode is to remove the pulp immediately as it 
comes from the tree. This is done by means of a pulping 
mill, confiding oF a horizontal fluted roller, about eighteen 
inches long, and eight inches in diameter. This roller is 
turned by a crank or handle, and adts againft a moveable 
breaft-board, which being fitted dole to the grooves of the 
roller, prevents the berries from palling whole. The mill is 
fed by a Hoping trough, and the aperture of the trough, from 
which the berries drop into the mill, is regulated by a vertical 
iliding board. By this Ample machine a negro will pulp a 
bulhel in a minute. The pulp, and the bean (in its parchment 
fkin) fell promifcuoully together. The whole is then walhed 
in wire fieves, to feparate the pulp from the feeds, and thefe 
are immediately Ipread open to the fun to dry. 

There prevails neat difference of opinion among the coffee 
planters on the fubjeS of thefe two different methods of curing 
raw coffee. The latter is perhaps the moft profitable, as being 
XQore expeditious j but I have no doubt that the former would 

give 
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give the beft flavoured coffee, provided the fermentation, which CHAP, 
always takes place when the raw fruit is placed in heaps JV. 
on tlte platform, could be prevented, which might eafily be ~ ~ ~ 
done at the expence of a little more room. The blue dingy 
green, w’hich to the American is the tefl: of good coffee, is 
confidered by the London dealer as a proof that it has not been 
fufficiently cured. From both methods, however, the cofiee 
may prove very good with the powerful afliftance of its great 
improver, age. 

Hitherto, I have defcribed the pulping mill only. There 
yet remains the operation of grinding off the parchment fkin, 
or membrane which immediately envelopes the bean, and is 
left after the pulp is removed. It is done by a machine which 
will alfb feparate, at the fame time, the dried pulp (if the 
former mode of curing has been adopted) much more expedi- 
tioufly than the peftle and mor^r, 

• The grinding mill confilts of a perpendicular axis, fur~ 
rounded at fbme diftance by a circular trough, into which the 
coffee is thrown, and about a foot above the level of the furface 
of the trough, there are commonly four horizontal arms or 
fweeps, tenanted into the axis, and flretching fbme feet beyond 
the trough, and on them are four rollers, fitted to run in the 
trough on the arms being turned round with the axis, which is- 
done by mules yoked to the extremity. The rollers, which- 
are generally of confiderable weight, moving round in the 
trough, bruife the Ikins of the toffee, fb as to render them 
f^parable by the fan, though there is always a proportion left 

Z, untouchedi. 
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o.ut of the trough and pat to the fan, which clears the coffee 
' from the chaiF, and the feeds remaining unground are feparated 

by fieves and rett|rneJ to the mill; which, will clear 1,50a 
pounds of coffee in a day. 

There is ftill another mode of curing coffee, both with and 
without the pulp, and that is by means of ftoves. But it is 
pradlifed by very few planters ; it req^uiring an expenfive appa- 
ratus in the firll place, and in the fecund, it is faid that the 
fmeke of the fire gives a difagreeahle fincll and talte to the 
berry. I know not if this aflertion be true : it is certain, 
however, that nothing imbibes the fmcll or tafte of any thing 
near it, fooner than coffee. 

For the fame reafon it is a nnatter of great coniequence that 
proper care Jfhould be taken, in fliipping it for Europe, that 
it be not put into parts of the ffiip where it may receive the 
effluvia of other freight. ** Coffee berries (fays Dr. Mofeley^ 
are remarkably difpofed to imbibe exhalations from other 
bodies, and thereby acquire an adventitious and difagreeahle 
flavour. Rum, placed near to coffee; will in a ffiort time fo 
impregnate the berries, as to injure the taftc in a high degree, 
and it is related by Mr. Miller, that a few bags of pepper on 
board a fliip from India, feme years fince, fpoiled a whole 
cargo of coffee.” 

The few preceding obfervations arc all that occur to me 
concerning the mode of cultivating, and preparing for market, 

this 
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this far-famed berry. I fhall conclude the fubje(£t by offering CHAP, 
a ihort effimate of the expences and returns attending its cul- IV. 
ture, which I conceive tends more to the encouragement of ' 
induff ry, and of courfe to the increafe of white population in 
the Weft Indiart iflands, than that of any other of their ftaple 
commodities ; its produce being more equal and certain than 
that of any plant in cultivation, and its average profits more 
confiderable in proportion to the capital employed. 

• 

It will be urged, perhaps, that if fuch were the fa<ff, its 
culrure would have been more general in the Britiffi Weft 
Indies. This objedlion has been anticipated and anfwered 
by what has been related of the heavy excife duties on this 
commodity in Great Britain previous to 1783. To fay (as is 
commonly faid in the cafe of all duties on goods importC'd) that 
they fall on the confumer, and not ort the planter, proves 
nothing; for if the price, in confequence of the duties, be- 
comes fo high as that the confumer Ceafes to purchafe, the 
effedl is equally ruinous to the cultivator, as if they fell imme- 
diately on himfelf. Nothing more clearly demonftrates that 
the cultivation of this article was greatly affedted by the Britifh 
duties, than the comparative quantities imported into France 
and England ; the whole annual import into Great Britain, on 
an average of five years (1783 to 1787), not exceeding five 
million fix hundred tboufand pounds weight; whereas the 
ifland of Hifpaniola alone has produced an annual fupply of 
feventy million of pounds and upwards. 

It is likewife apparent, that fince the redu< 51 :ion of the duties 
in 1783, the cultivation of coffee in the Britifh Weft Indies, 

in 
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in Jamaica cfpecially, has made a more rapid progrefs than in 
thirty years preceding. Yet, (as Dr. Mofeley has obferved) 
even the prefent duty of fixpence />er pound is too high to ad- 
mit the general ufe of this fragrant beverage among all dalles 
of people. What then mull be thought of tlic former exac- 
tion of three times that duty, which continued for fifty-one 
years? So little has the fcience of colonial commerce been 
underllood or adverted to ! 

Ejiimate of the Expence and Return of a Coffee Plantation in the 
mountains of famaica^ fourteen miles from the fea^ calculated 
in the currency of that ijland^ being forty per cent, •worfe than 
Jlerlingi viz. , 


Firll Coft of 300 acres of mountain land, 
of which one-hdf is referved for provi- 
fions and pafiurage, at f. 3 per acre - 
Ditto, of too' negroes, at fyo per head - 
Ditto, of 20 mules, at 
Buildings and utenfils, mills, and negro 
tools ■ - 

Expence of maintaining the negroes the 
firll year, before provifions can be raifed 
(exclufive of other annual expences 
charged bdow) f, 5 each 


x:. 




d. 


900 — — 
7,000 — ~ 
560 


2,000 — — 


500 — 


Compound interelf for three years, before 
any return can be cxpcdlcd, at 6 per cent. 


10,960 — 
2,093 — 


ANNUAL 
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*97 


Brought up 

ANNUAL EXPENCES, 

White overfecr aud maintenance - 
One other white fervant 
Medical attendance on the negroes 
Negro-fupplies, viz. clothing, tools, 
falted fifli, and other provifions, 
excluhve of the produce of their 
own grounds - - - 

Colonial taxes - • • . 


r r ^ _ CHAP# 
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viz. ' 

200 

70 

*5 


200 

100 

595 


Total for three years, before any 
return can be expected - - 1785 

Compound iatereH:, as it arifes in 

the feveral years - ~ - 221 

2,006 


Total expencc - - 15,059 


KciUrns the fourth ycar^ at £• 4 per cwt. hchig the average price 
df Coffee for five years previous to 1792 ; viz. 

From 150 acres of young coflee* may be 
expelled the fourth year 45,000 lbs. - 
VoL. II. Q^q 


1,800 

Dcducfl 
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Deduct anfnuai charges for the fourth 

year - - - - - 595 

Sacks and fuddles - - - 

Clear profit - - >C -*>‘^5 — 

(being equal to 14/. per cent, on the capital.) 

Returns the Jiftb and fuhfequent years ; viz. 

150 acres^ yielding 750 lbs., per acre, 

1 1 2,500 lbs. at j(J.4 - - 

Dcdu< 5 t annual charges, as before - 595 

Sacks and faddles - - - 80 

Repairs of mills, &c. - -too 

Clear profit (being equal to 24} percent. 

on the capital) - - - - >C* 3»725 

It ought to have been obferved in the firft edition of this work, that 1 
am indebted for the eftimates in this and the two preceding pages, to my worthy 
litend Samuel Vaughan, £fq. of St. James’s parifh Jamaica, Member of the 
Aflembly of that ifiand, who has direifted his attention to the cultivation of 
Coffee with great affidu^ and fuccefs. He has Yince favoured me with the 
following intcrcfling obfervations, which I have great pleafurc in laying before 
the pubHck t 


4.500 


775 
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Observations conoerning the cultivation of COFFEE C H A P. 
in St. Domingo, and its probable incfcarc in Jamaica, if , ^ 

the Slave Trade (hall not be aboliflied by A< 3 : of Par- 
liament. 

THE French part of St. Domingo, in 1770, exported 
only five millions of pounds of coffee, but in 1784, a bounty 
of 40 livres per ton having been allo.ved to flave veffels,arriv- 
ing from Africa, and in 1786, a further bounty of 200 livres. 
per head on flaves imported, the import of negroes increafed 
annually from 12 and 1 5,000 to 25 and 30,000 ; and the effedl: 
in that colony of this augmentation of African labourers was a 
very rapid progrefs in every fpecies of cultivation i but that of 
coffee almofl exceeds belief; for the export of this article 
in 1789 had increafed to above 76 millions of pounds, 
which, valued at the prefent price (90 fhillings per cwt.), 
is equal to ^.3,420,000 fterling ! Of this .enlarged ex- 
port, no lefs than 25 millions of pounds (worth 1,250,000 
llcrling) were produced between the years 1786 and 17894 
and it was fuppoled that the crop of . 1792 (if the trou- 
bles had not intervened) would have been 80 millions, fo 
little had ih? depreciation at market, from the additional quan- 
tity brought to fide, affctflcd the cultivation. It feems proba- 
ble, that the cxceflive price of the Mocha and Eaftern coffee 
had formerly the effect of a prohibition of the ufe of this be- 
verage among the middling and lower clafles of people in 
Europe j for the quantity railed In this fingle iiland of St. 

Domingo was fo great, the incrcafc of its cultivation fo rapid, 

Q^q 2 and 
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BOOR and the price of Weft Indian coffee, though zs. 3 d. per lb. Icl 5 
V. than that of Mocha, ftill continuing, at the time of the greateft 
export, at a profitable height for the cultivator ; that it ifr 
difiicult to account for tl>efe futita, but by fuppofing the con- 
fumers to be augmented by new and numerous people. On 
this fuppofition, it is impcfiiblc to forefee the extent to which 
the eultivation of this article in die Weft Indies m^iy be car- 
ried. It is not enough to fay, it will equal that of fugar, nor is 
it likely, as in the cafe of fugar, to be checked' by importation- 
from the Eaft, inafmuch as it has riten to its prefent wonderful 
importance in the Weft I-ndies, notwithftanding the rivalry of 
both the Eaft Indies and the Levant. — The diminution of the 
quantity of coffee produced in St. Domingo (upwards of one 
thoufand coffee plantations having been deftroyed) will moft 
certainly be fiult in a remarkable manner for fome years to come 
many pcrfbns from thence are of opinion, that the exportation 
will be reduced at leaft one half (that is, forty millions of 
pounds) fuppofing even that the prefent rebellion was to 
terminate without further devaftation. The export from the 
whole Britifh Colonies in 1787 did not amount to four millions 
of pounds ; and therefore, excepting by new cultivation, they 
cannot fupply the deficiency occafioned by the troubles in St. 
Domingo, ijor is the reft of the Weft Indies able to make it 
up j for fince thefe troubles, the price has augmented near- 
one-fourth, viz. from yos. to 90^. This advance of price 
will, if not (a» in former times) checked by- additional du- 
ties, be a premium to all Weft India Iflands where there are 
mountains; and, as cultivation cannot be carried on in St. 
Domingo, for fome time,, to its former extent, for various 

reafoDS, 
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iT^afons, it is likely to be a premium of fomc degree of per- 
manency. Let us now turn to Jamaica : the export of coffee 
from thence, before 1783, never exceeded 830,000 pounds, 
notwithftanding the feveral mcafures that were taken by the 
Affembly to encourage its cultivation. The rcdudlion took 
place in 1783* txcile, to 61-^/. pound, and this feems 

to have had an immediate influence ; for at the fourth year from 
this event, when we fliould naturally expea the firft appearance 
of an effeiV, there was a confiderable increafe of export ; and in 
three years more, the produce was nearly trebled, it exceeding 
2 i millions. In this fituaiion we flood when the diflurbances 
took place at St. Domingo : it is now fixteen months fince 
the commencement of that rebellion, and*by the returns juft 
made from the feveral pariflics, it appears, that 21,01 x ne- 
groes are employed in the cultivation of coffee in Jamaica. 
I will fuppefe, however, that one-fourth' of thefe may be en- 
gaged in other obje<fts conneifled with coffee, ftill there will 
remain 15.759 negroes employed folely in ralflng of this 
article ; who, according to common calculation, when the 
plants arc all at full growth (viz. in 1797) fhould make a 
return of about fixteen millions of pounds j that is above 
eighteen times as much as was produced before I7?3^and 
feven times as much as was produced laft year. . It may be 
added, that the lowlands of Jamaica arc already fettled, the 
highlands, generally fpeaking, are improper for fugar, but 
proper for coffee ; they are new, they are equal to near two- 
thirds of Jamaica : the ifland is now well interfedled with 
roads, 6cc. &c. In fliort, the country is prepared, and the 
time is proper for it. 
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BOOK From all thefe circumftances, taken together, it is reafona- 
ble to conclude, that if labourers ftiall continue to be procured 
from Africa at moderate prices, and every advantage be made 
of the prcfcnt moment, we iliall eftablifli in Jamaica a moft 
extenfive cultivation of coffee, which, as an export flaple, will 
be of the utmoft confequence to Great Britain, perhaps, ex- 
ceeding in value the flaple of fugar. But this new and im- 
portant commerce is entirely dependent on a continued impor- 
tation of labourers. The increafe of the cultivation of coffee 
to the extent here fuggefled is, in the prefent times, of pecu- 
liar confequence in two other points of view : Firfl, it will 
augment the number of that middle clafs of Whites who, 
though not rich erfough to live in a diilant country, are fuffi- 
ciently opulent and independent to fupport their families in 
comfort and competence in a refidcnce on their own eflatcs ; 
fecondly, mountain fettlements in general increafe in Negro 
population, being more healthy than the low lands. The 
firfl circumflance will add to our fecurity, fo neceffary at pre- 
fent, and which, at all periods, we have in vain attempted, by 
other means, to effedl. The fecond opens a profpedl of an 
abolition of the Slave Trade, and that at no diflant period of 
tiifll^, 8y natural caufes, which will gradually take place with- 
out giving reafon for complaint to any body of men. 

yamaisa, 1793. 
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HAVING thus copioufly treated of the cultivation of 
thofe produdts which chiefly give value and importance 
to the Britilh colonies in the Weft Indies, and contri- 
bute, in a very eminent degree, to the wealth, commerce, 
and navigation, of the parent ftate, it is the lefs neceftary, 
for me to dwell at great length on minor ftaples/ yet 
theft cannot be wholly overlooked in a comprehenfive 
furvey of the tropical kingdom j neither indeed are they 
to be confidered as unimportant, except by comparifon 
with thofe rich and profitable commodities of which fo 
much has been faid in this and the preceding chapters. 
The remaining clafles, of which I lhall briefly treat, are 
cacao, ginger, arnotto, aloes, and piemento. As my obftrva- 
tions will be few, they will be chiefly praftical and com- 
mercial j a fyftematical defeription of each being to be 
found in Sloane, Brown, Hugh-es, and other writers. 


C A C A. O. 

THE cacao or chocolate nut, a produ(ftion equally delicate, 
whole Ibme and nutritive, is a native of South America, arid is 
laid to have been originally conveyed to Hifpaniola frojn fome 
of the provinces of New Spain; w'here, befides affording to the 
natives an article of nourilhment, it ferved the purpoft of 
6 money ; 
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B O O K money ; and was ufcd by them as a medium in barter ; one 
hundred and fifty of the. nuts being confictered of much the 
' fame value as a rya/ by the Spaniards. From this circum- 
flanceit feems probable, that if the ancient inhabitants of Soyth 
America were emigrants from Europe or Afia, they muft have 
detached themfelves at an early period, before metals were con- 
verted into coins, or from fome fociety which had made but 
moderate advances in civilization. 

Among the Spaniards, with whom the cacao ftill forms a 
confiderable article of commerce, its cultivation is condudled 
in the following manner. Having chofen a fpot of level land (a 
deep black mould is preferred) iheltered round with a thick 
\t'ood, fo as to be well fereened from the wind, efpecially the 
north, and cauled it to be cleared from all manner of Humps 
and weeds, the planter digs a number of holes at eighteen or 
twenty feet diftance, each hole being about a foot in length 
and width, and fix or eight inches deep. In the mean time, 
having feledled the largeft and faireft pods of the cacao when 
full ripe, he takes out the grains and puts them into a vcflel of 
water. Such of them as fwim are rejedled ; the others, being 
waihed clean from the pulp and Ikinned, are fufFcred to remain 
in the water till they begin to fprout, at which time they are 
fit for planting. I'he owner then takes the banana, or fome 
other large leaves, and places one leaf within the circumference 
of each hole, fo as to line It round j leaving however thd fides of 
the leaf fome inches ab^c the ground, after which he rubs 
in the mould, very lightly, till the hole is filled. He then 
fdedts three nuts for each hole, and plants them triangularly, 

by 
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l>y making a fmall opening for each with his finger, about two CHAP. 

inches deep, into which he puts the nuts, with that end down- , 

wards from which the iprout iffues, and having lightly covered 

them with mould, he folds over the leafi and places a fmall 

Hone on the top to prevent its opening. In this manner he 

plants his whole walk, or orchard. At the end of eight or ten 

days, the plants will generally be found to rife above the earth. 

The leaves are then opened, that their growth may not be im- 
peded ; but, in order to fhelter them from the fun, other Jieaves 
or branches are placed round the hole; for which purpofe thoie 
of the palm kind are generally chofen (for having a ftrong 
ftem, they are eafily fixed in the earth) and they are changed 
as often as they decay, for the fpace of fivtf or fix months. It 
is alfo thought advifable to plant fome other tree (the ery- 
thrina or bean-tree is generally chofen for this purpofe) to the 
fouth-weft of the cacao plant, which may grow up with it, and 
ferve it for fheltcr but it mufl: always be remembered, that 
young cocao trees will flourifh only in the fhade. 

If all the three nuts placed in each hole fpring up, it is 
thought neceflary, when the plants are eighteen or twenty 
inches high, to cut one of them down. The other two, if 
they fpread different ways, are fometimes fuffered to remain ; 
but it feldom happens that all the nuts, or even more than one 
of them, will take root, which is the reafon of planting three 
in a hole. 

The fifth year the tree begins to hear, and the eighth attains 
its full perfection. It then produces in general two crops of 

Vox-* II. R r fruit 
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fruit in the year, yielding at each, from ten to twenty pounds 
weight, according to the foil and feafonsj and it will fometimes 
continue bearing for twenty years ; but the fame delicacy of (la- 
mina which marks its inhincy, is vifible in all the flages of its 
growth. It is obnoxious to bh^^hts, and (brinks from the firft 
appearance of drought. It has happened that the greatedpart 
of a whole plantation of cacao trees have periiiied in a (ingle 
night, without any vifibls caufe. Circumflances of this nature, 
in early times, gave ri(e to many faperfritious notions concern- 
ing this tree, and, among others, the appearance of a comet 
was always con fide red as fatal to the cacao plantations. 

In fpite however of the influence of comets, and notwith- 
ftanding the care and precaution that are requilite in the firfl 
cftablifhment of a cacao plantation, it is certain that the cul- 
tivation of this plant was both extsnfive and fuccefsful in the 
Britifh fugar iflands, for many years after they had become 
fubjedl to the Britifh government. Blome, who publilhed a 
(hort account of Jamaica in 1672, fpeaks of cacao as being at 
that time one of the chief articles of export : ** there are, fays 
he, in this ifland, at this time, about fixty cacao walks (planta- 
tions) and many more now planting.” At prefent I believe 
there is not a (ingle cacao plantation from one end of Jamaica 
to the other. A few fcattered trees, here and there, are all 
that remain of thofe flourilhing and beautiful groves which 
were once the pride and boall of the country. They have 
withered, with the indi^ manufa<flure, under the heavy hand 
of miniftcrial exaefrion. The excife on cacao, when made into 
cakes, rofe to no lefs than twelve pounds twelve (hillings per 
cwf. exclufive of eleven (hillings and eleven pence halfpenny, 
I paid 
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paid at the cuftom-houfe j amounting togethec to upwards of CHAP, 
four hundred and eighty per cent^ on its marketable value ! " 

It is to be hoped that the error of impofing fuch heavy im- 
pofitions on our own colonial growths, is at length become 
fufficiently manifeft. 

After ail, there is reafon to apprehend that our fugar 
iflands can never again enter into competition with the Spanifli 
Americans in the cultivation of the article of which I treat. 

At prefent the only cacao plantations of any account, in our 
colonies, are in Grenada and Dominica; and die quantity 
annually exported from both thole iflands cinnot, I believe, be 
eflimatedon an average at more than four thoufand bags of one 
hundred weight each, which may be worth, at the London 
market, between ten and eleven thouland pounds llerling (f)i 


GINGER. 

THIS grateful aromatick root had a very early introdudtion 
into Hifpaniola, and I Ihould not have fuppoled it an exotick, 
but that Acofta relates it was conveyed from the, Eafl: Indies to 
New Spain by a perfon named Francifeo de Mendoza. 

If 

(f) The cacao tree, hoth in fize and fhape, fomewhat refemblcs a young 
hlachbeart cherry. The flower is of a fafFron colour, extremely beautiful, and the 
pods, which in a green ftate are much like a cucumber, proceed immediately from 
all parts of the body and larger branches. As they ripen, they change their 
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If fuch was the fad, the Spanifh Americans mnil have enters 
tained very high expeftations of profit from its culture, and 
carried it to a great extent in a very Ihort ipace of time; it 
appearing from the lame author, that no leis than 22,053 cwt. 
were exported by them to Old Spain in the year 1547. 

Ginger is diftinguiihed into two forts, the black and the 
white; but the difference arifes wholly from the mode of 
curing; the former being rendered fit for prefervation by means 
of boiling water, the latter by infolation ; and, as it is found ne- 
ceflTary to fele€t the faireft and founded; roots for expofure to 
the fun, white ginger is commonly one-third dearer than black 
in the market. 

In the cultivation of this root no greater Ikill or care is re- 
tired than in the propagation of potatoes in Great Britain, 
and it is planted much in the lame manner; but is fit for 

colour, and turn to a fine bluifh red, almoft purple, with pink-coloured veins*. 
This is the common fort i but there is a larger fpecies, which produces pods of a 
delicate yellow or lemon colour. Each pod may contain from twenty to thirty 
nuts or kernels, not unlike almonds, which are again inclofed in a white pulpy 
fubftance, foft and fweet, and immediately enveloped in a parchment fliell. Thcfe 
nuts, being firft Amply dried in the fiin, are packed for market, and require vciy 
little preparation, after removing the fliell, to be made into good chocolate. 
The cakes which are generally ufed under this name in England, appear to me 
to be compofed of not more than one-half genuine cacao ; the remainder I take to 
he floury and Cqftile fiap^ Confidered medicinally, chocolate is faid to be too heavy 
for weak and relaxed ftomachs \ but in the Weft Indies, experience abundantly 
demonftrates that it is in the ^fcgheft degree ballamick and reftorative.— Colonel 
Montague James of Jamaica, who was the firft white perfon born after the con- 
queft of the ifland by the Englifli, lived to the great age of one hundred and four, 
qpd f^x the laft thirty years of his Ufe ufed fcac^«-ony other food than chocolate. 

digging; 
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digging only once a year, unlefs for the purpofe of prcfcrving CHAP, 
it in fyrup. In that cafe, it muft be taken up at the end of IV* 
three or four months, while its fibres are tender, and full of ^ 

fap. Ginger thus prepared makes an admirable fweetmeat j 
but it is too well known to require defoription. 

It fcems to me that this commodity is growing greatly 
out of ufe in Europe, and its cultivation in the Weft Indies 
decreafes in confequence. The average quantity exported 
annually from the Britifh idands may be ftated at ten thoufand 
bags of one cwt. of which 6000 are the produce of Barbadoes, 
and the remainder (except a very fmall part from Dominica) 
is raifed in Jamaica. Its medium price at <he London market* 
is forty fhillings the hundred weight 


A R N A T T O. 


This produdtion is indigenous, and was called by one clafs- 
of Indians roucou, and by another achiotte. Of its prefent 
name I know not the derivation. Its botanical name is bixa. 
It is a fhrub which rifes to the height of feven or eight feet, 
and produces oblong hairy pods, fomewhat rcfemhling thofb 
ofa chefnut. Within thefe are thirty or forty irregularly figuretL 
feeds, which are enveloped in a pulp of a bright red colour*, 
and unpleafant fmell,, _ in appearance like the fort of paint 
called red lead when mixed up with oili and as paint it was ufeck 

fgj Jamaica alone, in 1738, exported 20,933 hags, of one cwt. each, and 8864, 
8)9. in calks. — An acre of fr« 0 ) land, with £iv«urable feafuns', wilt yield about. 
14,0 lbs. aiuiually.^ 

by 
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BOOK by fome tribes of the Indians, in the fame manner as woad by 
V. the ancient Britons. 

Of the cultivation of this plant I know nothing, becaufe 

moft of the arnatto, fhipped at prefcnt from our own iflan^^s, 

is I believe gathered from trees growing fpontaneoufly. The 

method of extracting the pulp, and preparing it for market, is 

(imply by boiling the feeds in clear water, till they are perfectly 

extricated ; after which the feeds are taken out, and the water 
« 

left undijflurbcd for the pulp to fublide. It is then drawn off, 
and the fediment diftributed into (hallow vellels, and dried 
gradually in the (hade. 

Arnatto thus prepared is mixed up by the Spanilh Ame- 
ricans with their chocolate; to which it gives (in their opinion) 
an elegant tinCture, and great medicinal virtu*'. They i.ippofe 
that it (Ir^ngthens the (lomach, ftops fluxes, and abates febrile 
fymptems ; but its principal confumption, I believe, is among 
painters and dyers. I am informed that it is fometimes ul<; d by 
the Dutch farmers, to give a richm fs of colour to their butter, 
and very (mall quantities of it are faid to be applied in the fune 
manner in Engli(h dairies. On the whole, however, it is an ob- 
jeCl of no great commercial importance, and the demand for it 
is not fuflicient to encourage much attention to its cultivation. 


L O E S. 

The moid valuable (pecies of aloes is that of the ifland of 
Socotora in the Eaft Indies, the introduction of which in our 

Weft 
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Weft Indian colonies, has hithe- .o been unaccountably neg- CHAP, 
ledted. The fpecies called the hcpatick, is the only fort known IV. 
to our planters, and even of this, the cultivation in the Britifti 
dominions is, I believe, at prefent, wholly confined to the ifland 
of Barbadoes, where it is faid to have been originally introduced 
from Bermudas. It is propagated oy fuckers, and will thrive 
in foils the rroft dry and barren. The mode of extradling and 
preparing the juice is c • f -Hows 

The plant is pulled up by the roots, and carefully cleanfed 
from the earth, or other im^ iritica. It s then fliced, and 
cut in pieces, into fmall liand-baflcets or nets. Thefe nets or 
bafkets are put into large iron boilers or cauldrons with water, 
and boiled for ten minut“s, when they are taken out; and frefh 
pr-cels fupplied, till the liquor is ftrong and black. 

At this period the liquor is thrown through a ftrainer into 
a deep vat, narrow at bottom, where it is left to cool, and to 
depofit its feculent parts. Next day the clear liquor is drawn 
off by a cock, and again committed to the large iron veffel. At 
firft it is boiled brifkly, but towards the end the evaporation is 
flow, and requires conftant ftirring to prevent burning. When 
it becomes of the confiftence of honey, it is poured into gourds, 
or calabaftics, for fale, and hardens by age. 


PIEMENTO, or ALLSPICE. 


I CLOSE my catalogue with one of the moft elegant pro- 
ductions 
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BOOK dudions in nature i a produi9:Ion which rivals the moft va- 
luable fpccies of the Eaff, combining the flavour and pro- 
perties of many of thofe ipices { and forming (as its popular 
name denotes) an admirable Aibflitute^ and fuccedaneum for 
them alL 

The piemenlo trees grow fpontaneoufly, and in great abun- 
dance, in many parts of Jamaica, but more particularly on hilly 
fltuations near the fca, on the northern fide of that ifland; 
where they form the moft delicious groves that can poflibly 
be imagined ; filling the air with fragrance, and giving reality, 
though in a very diftant part of the globe, to our great poet’* 
defeription of tholl: balmy gales which convey to the delighted 
iroyager 

** Sabean odours from the Ipicy Ihore 
Of Araby the bleft. ■ 

C bear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fmiles.” 

This tree is purely a child of nature, and feems to mock 
all the labours of man, in his endeavours to extend or improve 
its growth : not one attempt in fifty to propagate the young 
plants, or to ralfc them from the feeds, in parts of the country 
where it is not found growing fpontaneoufly, having fucceeded. 
The ufual method of forming a new piemento plantation, 
(in Jamaica it is called a walk) is nothing more than to ap- 
propriate a piece of wood land, in the neighbourhood of a 
plantation already exiting, or in a country where the fcat- 
tered trees are found in sl native ftate, the woods of which 
being fallen, the trees are fuflfered to remain on the ground, 
4 tiU 
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till they become rotten and perifli. In the courle of twelve CHAP. 

months after the firfl: feafon, abundance of young piemento IV. 

plants will be found growing vigoroufly in all parts of the 

land, being, without doubt, produced from ripe berries fcat- 

tered there by the birds, while the fallen trees, &c. afford them 

both fhelter and fliade. At the end of two years, it will be 

proper to give the land a thorough cleanfing, leaving fuch 

only of the piemento trees as have a good appearance, which 

will then foon form fuch greves as thofe I have defcfibed, 

and, except perhaps for the firft four or five years, require 

very little attention afterwards. 

I DO not believe there is, in all the vegetable creation, a tree 
of greater beauty than a young piemento. The trunk, which 
is of a grey colour, fmooth and lliining, and altogether free of 
bark, rifes to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. It then 
branches out on all fides, richly clothed with leaves of a deep 
green, fomewhat like thole of the bay-tree j and thefc, in the 
months of July and Auguft, are beautifully contrafted and 
relieved by an exuberance of white flowers. It is remarkable, 
that the leaves arc equally fragrant with the fruit, and I am 
told, yield in dillillation a delicate odoriferous oil, which is 
very commonly ufed, in the medicinal difpenfaries of Europe, 
for oil of cloves. 

Soon after the frees are in bloflbm, the ber.ies become fit for 
gathering ; the fruit not being fuffered to ripen on the tree, as 
the pulp in that ftate, being moifl u'nd glutinous, is difficult to 
cure, and, when dry, becomes black and taflelefs. It is im- 

VoL. II. S f poliible 
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ing with the reft ; but if the proportion of them be great, the 
price of the commodity is coniiderably injured. 

It is gathered by the hand i — one labourer on the tree, em- 
ployed in gathering the fmall branches, will give employment 
to three below (who arc generally women and children) in 
picking the berries j and an induftrious picker will fill a bag of 
70 lbs. in the day. It is then fpread on a terrace, and expofed 
to the fun for about feven days, in the courfe of which it lolcs 
its green colour, and becomes of a reddifti brown, and when 
perfedlly dry it is fit for market. 

The returns from a piemento walk in a fiivourable feafon 
are prodigious. A fingle tree has been known to yield 1 50 lbs. 
of the raw fruit, or one cwt. of the dried Ipice ; there being 
commonly a lofs in weight of one-third in curing j but this, 
like many other of the minor productions, is exceedingly un- 
certain, and perhaps a very plenteous crop occurs but once 
in five years. The price in the Britifli market, as may be 
fiippofed, fluctuates accordingly, but I believe its average, for 
fome years paft, may be put at ten-pence the pound, including 
the duty, which is three-pence. 

This, though certainly a much greater price than the com- 
modity bore in former years, gives however fo little profit to 
the owner, compared #vith that of fome other productions, 
that the growth of piemento decreafes every year ; many beau- 
tiful walks being daily cut down, and the land appropriated to 

the 
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the cultivation of fugar. Its annual export from Jamaica CHAP, 
(the only one of our colonies which produces piemento) is 
about fix thoufand bags of one hundred and twelve pounds 
each. 


I HAVE now finiflied all that I propofed to offer on 
Weft Indian productions and agriculture. The lubjeCt is na- 
turally dry and forbidding, and having wearied myfclf, I have 
no doubt that I have exhaufted the patience of others. Let 
it not be forgotten, however, that I have had to conduCt my 
readers through a path — not ftrewed with rofes, but — per- 
plexed with briars, and hitherto almoft untrodden. In fuch a 
purfuit, I may perhaps be content to give up all pretenfions to 
the happy talent of blending pleafure with inftruCtion, fatisfied 
with the homely praife of being ufeful to the moft ufcful part 
of the community. 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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BOOK VI. 

GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE. 


CHAP. I. 

Colonial ^JlabUJhments. — Of the Captain General or Chief Gover- 
nor ; his Powers and Privileges. — Some RefeSlions on the 
ufual Choice of Perfons for this, high Office. — Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, Lieutenant Governor, and Prejident. — Of the Council, 
their Office and FunSlions. -^Origin of their Claim to a Share 
in the Legiflature. — Its Neceffity, Propriety, and Legality con- 
Jidered. — Some Corredlions in the Conjiitution of this Body pro - 
pofed- 

T H E Britifh eftablifhments in the Weft Indies are com- 
monly termed king's governments, in contradiftindlion to 
tlie proprietary and charter governments which were known ii: 

Nor til 
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ceding parts of this work, the reader muft have obferved, how 
very nearly their internal conftitutions conform to that of the 
mother-country. Their different orders of judicature are 
exactly like thofe of England, and their legiflatures, in gene- 
ral, relpeilively confifl of three dillindt branches; /. e. a gover- 
nor, rcprefenting the crown, a council or upper houie, and a 
body of delegates reprefenting the people at large. The two 
firft are neceilarily imperfeft, becaufe they are not indepen- 
dent ; but the members of the laft are more fairly and equally 
chofen by their conftituents, than thofe of the Britiffi Houfe 
of Commons by the people of Great Britain. Of the powers 
and privileges claimed and exercifed by thefe feveral branches 
refpedlively, in their own little fyftem, and whence derived, 
I ihall now briefly treat. And firft of the 

GOVERNOR. 

Every chief governor in the Britifli Weft Indies is ap- 
pointed by letters patent under the great feal of Great Britain. 
He receives through courteiy the title of excellency, and is 
vefted with the following powers : 

First, as captain -general and commander in chief, he has 
the a£tual command of all the land forces within his govern- 
ment (except only when a general officer is employed on the 
fta^) and he commiffians all officers of the militia. He ap- 
points the judges of all the different courts of common law, 
and even thefe gentlemen, in all the iflands I believe (Jamaica 
3 excepted 
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excepted hold their feats during the governor’s good CHAP, 
pleafure. He nominates and fuperfedes at will, the cuftodes I* 
of the feveral pariflies, juftices of the peace, and other fubor- 
dinate civil officers ; and although in refpedt to Ibme of the 
above appointments and difoiiffions, he is diredled to alk the 
advice of his council, this direction is of little avail, inafmuch 
as the members of this body are thcmfelvcs liable to be fuf- 
pended by the governor, on the moll frivolous pretences, or 
even without any caufe affignedj a circumftance, by the, way, 
which not unfrequcntly happens ; and having thus reduced the 
board under a number limited by his inftrudtions, he can fill 
up the vacancies inJlanUr, with fuch perfons as will be properly 
obedient. He has authority, with the advicl of his council, to 
fummon general aflcmblies; he appoints the place of their 
meeting, and when met, he poflefles a negative voice in the 
Icgiflature, for without his confent, no bill pafles into a law; 
and he may, from time to time, as he alone lliall judge needful, 
adjourn, prorogue, and diflblve all fuch general afl'emblies. He 
has the difpofal of all fuch civil employments as the crown 
does not difpofe of \ and with refpedl to fuch offices as are 
ufually filled up by the Britilh government, if vacancies hap- 


{a) By an a£l palled in Jamaica in 1781, intituled, « An acEl to make the 
places of the judges, &c. more permanent and relpe£table,” it is declared that no 
judge lhall be removed but by the king’s pleafure, fignificd under his majefty’s 
fign manual. It is provided however that the governor, with the confent of five 
of his council, may fufpettcL, until the king’s pleafure be known, accounting to 
liis majefty for, and delivering to the party fufpended a copy of his reafons in 
writing for fuch fufpenfion. This provifo feetfts to me to render this adt in a 
great meafure nugatory. 


pen. 
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. pointed are entitled to all the emoluments, until they are fu- 
perfeded at home, and until the perfons nominated to fuper- 
fede them, arrive in the colony. The governor claims the 
privilege alfo, in extraordinary cafes, and has been known fre- 
quently to exercife it, of fufpending fuch civil officers even as 
adt immediately under the king’s authority, or by commiffion 
from the boards of treafury and admiralty, in high and lucra- 
tive employments, as the attorney and advocate-general, the 
colledtors of the cufloms, &c. and of nominating other perfons 
to adl in their room, until the king’s plcafure fliall be known 
therein. To all which is added authority, when he ffiall 
judge any offender in criminal matters a fit objedl of mercy, to 
extend the king’s gracious pardon towards him, except only in 
cafes of murder and high treafon j and even in thefe cafes, the 
governor is permitted to reprieve until the fignification of the 
royal pleafure. 

Secondly, the governor has the cuftody of the great feal, 
and, in mofi: of the colonics, prefidcs folely in the high court 
of Chancery. Indeed, in fome of the Windward Illands, as 
we have feen, the council fit as judges in the court of Chancery 
with the governor : Procefs however is ilfucd by the governor 
alone, and tefied in his name; and in general the governor 
exercifes within his jurifdidlion, the fame extenfive powers 
as are pofleffed by the Lord High Chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain, 


I 
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Thirdly, the governor is Ordinary, and collates to all va- 
cant church benefices. He hath alfo the power of granting 
probate of wills, and adminifiration of the effedls of perfons 
dying intefiate. He grants licences for marriages, and li- 
cences for fchools, &c. and is foie judge in all matters relating 
to the confiftorial or ecclefiaftical law. 

Fourthly, the governor prefides in the court of error, of 
v'hich he and the council are judges, to hear and determine all 
appeals, in the nature of writs of error, from the fuperior courts 
of common law. 

Fif riiLY, the governor is alfo vice-adnjiral within the e>r- 
teut of his governnient. As fuch,* he is entitled to the rights 
of jetfan, fiotjarijf See. and in time of war, he ilTues his warrant 
to the judge of the court of vice- admiralty, to grant commil- 
fions to privateers 

Lastly, a colony-governor, befides various emoluments 
arifing from fees, fines, forfeitures, and efeheats, has an ho- 
nourable annual provifion fettled upon him, by ait of af- 


It m:iy not be improper to obferve in this place, that the court of vice- 
admiralty in the Colonics, by tlic iv of Geo. III. chap. 15, is inverted witli a 
cojicurrcnt jurifdidtion with die courts of record, in cafes of forfeitures and pe- 
nalties incui'red by the breach of any act of parliament relating to the trade and 
revenues of the Britifh colonics in America; and in profecutions in this court, 
all qucllions, as well of facl as of law, are decided by the judge alone, without 
the intcrvcr.uon of a jury. The judge is nominated by the crown. 1 he colo- 
nirts con plain with gr.-iit rcafon of this law, * as a dire ci violation and intringc- 
merit of their beft and deareft conftitutional < ights, 
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VI. lony. For, in order that he may not be tempted to proftitutc 
the dignity of his ftation by improper condefcenfions to lead- 
ing men in the affcmbly, he is reftrained by his inftrudtions 
from accepting any falary, unlefs the fame be fettled upon him 
by law, within the fpace of one year after his entrance into the 
government, and exprefsly made irrevocable during the whole 
term of his refidence in the admin Iftration. And this, in my 
opinion, is a wife and moft necelTiry reflriftion. 

Armed with fucb various authorities, and poiTefTing fuch 
tranfcendent pre-eminence and privileges as I have defcribed, 
it is not to be expcfted, from the common fallibility of human 
nature, that every colony-governor (placed at fo great a dif- 
tance from the mother-country) fliould, on every occalion, bear 
his faculties meekly. Oreat caution is therefore undoubtedly ne- 
ceflary, on the part of a Britifli minifler, in the choice of perfons 
for a truft of fo great weight and dignity •, the powers with which 
our plantation-governors are invefled being more extenfive than 
thofe which the laws of England allow to the fovereign him- 
felf. It is however a melancholy ‘ruth, that party merit, and 
conneeflions, are commonly the moft forcible recommendations 
with which a candidate for a diftant government can prefent 
himfelf ; and that perfons equally devoid of charadter, ability, 
and fortune, have fometimes been lent to prefide in our moft 
important fettlements, as if juftice and publick virtue were beft 
adminiftered and promojjpd by men^oll diftinguifhed for igno- 
rance and profligacy, and that they would prove the befl pro- 
9 tedlors 
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tedtors of other people’s fortunes, who by vice and profufion 
had diffipated their own ! 

In nominating to an office which is a conffituent part of the 
legiflature, which has power to controul tlie adminillration of 
executive juftice, and, in molt c- .es, has the folc cxcrcifc of the 
vaft and extenfive jurifdidlion appertaining to a court of equity, 
it might be fuppofed that a prudent minifter, among otjier 
qualifications in the perffin fe]e(fled, would coiffiaer that foine 
little knowledge of the laws and conftitution of Engfand is 
indifpenfihly requifite. It is remarkable, l.owcv'er, that the 
military prof 'ion' (which certainly are not eminent for fuch 
kind of knowledge) are found to fupplymoftof the gentle- 
men who arc elevated to this high ftation. It were unjufl:, 
at the fame time, not to allow that fome of thefe have ac- 
quitted themfelves in t’le civil department with extraordinary 
reputation and honour. Both the late Sir u' Trclawney 
and Sir Bafil Keith, who fucceffively adminifterou the govern- 
ment cf Jamaica, w^ere educated from early youth in the navy; 
yet pofi'effing found judgments and upright intentions, their 
condudl as go'^eniors gavr ab ndant fatisfadlion to the people 
of th" colony, without incurring the difapprobation of the 
crown i and tiieir r imes will be remembered there with reve- 
rence, fo long as worthy governors ffiall be numbered among 
the Lei'f factors of mankind fcj. But theft are rare inftances ; 

and 

C * ) Soon after the above was written, the inhabitants of Jamaica had the mif- 
fortune to loll-, in an untimely grave, their highly valued and moll lamented go- 

T t 2 venior, 
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and it muft generally be admitted, that the appointment to 
high civil offices of men whofe education and part purfuits 

have 

vernor) Thomas Earl of EfHngliam, who was appointed captaln*general of that 
iflond in the beginning of 1790, and died in his government in October 1791^ 
'riiis nobleman was educated in the army; and, with the franknefs and firm- 
nefs of the foldier, poffefled very extraordinary talents for civil employment.— 
His merit as Chancellor furpafled all that the warmeft of his friends had pre- 
dicted. He difplayed a calinnefs of temper, and a clearnefs of conception which 
the capuous andfubde perplexities of forenfick argument could not dlfturb or elude. 
His mind was flrong, quick, penetrating, found, and dccifivc; but the prominent 
feature of his charaCler, which difplayed itfelf in all cafes and on every occafion, 
was a manly and unlhaken intrepidity. He neither courted nor dreaded any man 
Jiving; proceeding ftrait forward in the plain path of his duty, without fear, favour, 
or afFeClioa.~At his firft entrance into the government, his manners were thought 
ungracious j but his talents and virtues were foon happily cxpcriciiced, and he 
then became the moft popular of all governors. The Roman people difplayed 
n')t greater affliction at the death of Germanicus, than was manifefted by the 
inhabitants of Jamaica for the lofs of Lord Effingham. The alTembly voted a 
magnificent funeral for the remains of his Lordfhip, and another for thofe of the 
Countefs of Effingham, who died a fliort time before him. They likewife or- 
dered a monument to be ereCted to perpetuate the memory of thjlr virtues, and 
the author of this work had the honour of drawing up the infeription thereon i 
which is as follows : 

To the Memory of 

Thomas, Earl of Effingham, Baron Howard, 
Captain-General and Chief Governor of this Ifland, 
in the years 1790 and 1791; 

And of Katherine his Wife. 

The latter, departed this life on the 13th day of 
^ October, 

In a voyage undertaken for the benefit of her health, 
in His Majefty’s (hip Diana: 

The 
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have not given them opportunities of acquiring much ac- 
quaintance with the principles of our limited government, is a 
very dangerous experiment. Perfons of this clafs, with the 
pureft intentions, are eahly milled by felfilh and interefted men. 

The former, on the 19th of the following month. 

The third week after the melancholy return of the Diana 
with the remains of his beloved Confort, 
whom he feemed unwilling to furvivc. 

And with whom he was depolited in the fame grave. 

Thus, united in their Jives 
by the moft tender and exalted ties,-— 

He — the fond and indulgent Hufband, 

She — the cheerful and obedient Wife,— • 

In their deaths they were not divided ! 

To perpetuate the remembrance 
of fo illuftrious a pattern of conjugal a(Fe( 3 ion: 

To manifeft the publick fenfe 
of the many publick and private virtues of their 
refpefted Governor; 

And to record, for the benefit of pofterity. 

The clear nefs of that fagacity. 

The extent of that knowledge. 

And the purity and firmnefs of that integrity, 
which rendered his adminiftration 
The boaft and fecurity of a grateful people, 

The Assembly of Jamaica, 
having caufed the remains of this noble and 
lamented pair to be interred with funeral honours 
at the pubhek expcnce, the whole Houfe 
attending ea^proceffion as Mourners, 

As a farther trttimony of merited efteem 
Infcribe this Monument. 
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K whom the confeioufnefs of their own deficiencies compels 
^ them to confult.— Even while adluated by honeft and laudable 
motives, they may violate irreparably the firft principles of law 
and a free conftitution, by eftabliihing fatal precedents which 
no integrity of intention can fandtify. Mr. Stokes, the late 
chief jufticc of Georgia, relates, that a governor of a province 
in North America (at that time a Britifli colony) ordered the 
provoft-marlhal to hang up a convidl fome days before the 
time appointed by his fentence, and a rule of court for his ex- 
ecution. ** He meant well, fays Stokes, but, being a military 
man, conceived that as he had power to reprieve after fentence, 
he had power to execute alfo when he pleafed ; and the cri- 
minal v/as adlually hanged as the governor ordered, nor could 
his excellency be perfuaded, that, by this very adf, he was 
himfelf committing felony.” 

An anecdote not lefs curious than the former is related by 
the fame author of another military governor, who, it feems, 
took it into his head to fufpend a gentleman from his feat in 
the council, for no other reafon than marrying his daughter 
without his confent. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that in thefe cafes the mifehief 
to the publick, exclufive of the precedent, was not very great. 
I could produce, however, many an inftance, in the condudl 
of governors, in which fomething more would appear, I am 
afraid, than mere foliji and the ignorant mifapplication of au- 
thority. But the talk is invidious, and I willingly decline it. 


LIEU- 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL, LIEUTENANT CHAP. 
GOVERNOR, AND PRESIDENT. 

In a government comprehending feveral iflands, as that of 
the Leeward Charaibean Iflands, there is commonly appointed, 
together with the captain-general or chief governor, a lieute- 
nant-general, who is next in fucceffion. He is ufually lieute- 
nant-governor likewife of one of the iflands included within 
the general government, each of which, in the abfence of the 
captain-general from that particular ifland, has its affairs admi- 
niftered by a lieutenant-governor, or the prefldent of the coun- 
cil, moft commonly the latter, as it is not often that the lieu- 
tenant-governor is on the fpot ; this appointment, in fadl, 
being nothing more than the grant of a penfion of 200/. a year, 
which is paid by the crown. In Jamaica it is feldom that a 
lieutenant-governor is appointed during the refidence on the 
ifland of a captain- general, there being no eftablifliment or pro- 
vifion for fuch an officer holding a dormant commiffion j who 
has therefore neither power nor profit. He is not, as lieute- 
nant-governor, entitled even to a feat in the council. On 
the refignation, or abfence on leave, of the captain-general, a 
lieutenant-governor, if not prefent, is frequently lent over, who 
then fucceeds to the fupreme command, and receives the full 
emoluments of the government ( dj. 

Mr. 

(d) The following inftance of minifterial ccconomy may amufe, but cannot 
furprife, my readers in the colonics. — About the year 1767, when the Marquis of, 
Lanfdowncjthcn Earl of Shelburne, was Secretary of State, an application was made 

to 
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VI- taking upon him the government on the demife or abfence of 
a governor or lieutenant-governor, cannot legally diffolve the 
houfe of aflembly, nor illue writs for calling a new one ; be- 
caufe he has no exprefs commiflion from the Sovereign under 
the great feal of Great Britain^ giving authority for that pur- 
pofe. 

to his lord/hip hy fome gentlemen of Jamaica, then reliding in England, for a pro- 
vifion for a lieutenant-governor, who flioulJ re/idc within the ifland at the fame 
time with the captain-general. The reafon afligned was, to prevent a devolution 
of the government to the prefident of the council. Lord Shelburne had no other 
C)bjc£lion to the meafure than an unwillingnefs to faddle cither the mother-country 
or the colony with additional expencc.— -But finding, among other emoluments 
of the captain-general, that he derived about looo/. fterling per annum from the 
commrjid of a fortification at Port Royal, called Fort Charles, and conceiving the 
other appointments of the chief governor to be fuificicntly liberal, his lordfliip 
ftipulated with the next governor, Sir William Trelawney, that he fhould refign 
Fort Charles to lieutenant-governor Dalllng, on condition of refidcnce. Thus 
were Ae wiAes of Ac gentlemen gratified, and a proviflon made for a lieutenant- 
governor, wiAout expeuce either to Great Britain or Jamaica ^ and, confidering 
withal that Sir William Trclawncy was the mLiiiner’s friend, the condinSt of 
Lord Shelburne in the bufinefs was highly commendable, and bore the features 
of honour. — Put mark the refult. In the adminiflration of Lord George Ger- 
main, General Dalling, by the demife of Sir William Trelavvney, fucceeded to 
the chief command: and Ac new minifier, confidering lOOo/. per annum no 
clcfpicablc object, inftead of continuing Fort Charles as a provirion for a lieutenant- 
governor, feized on it for his own ufe, and foon after afi’gned its profits over to 
one of his dependants, who has enjoyed it ever fincc. Thus the ifland fufFers Ae 
lame inconveniency it complained of before, with the burthen of pioviding lOOO/. 
a year for a psrfon who neither refides within the iilaiid, nor has any other con- 
nexion with it; for the fort is generally commanded by his deputy's deputy, 
to whofe very name, it is probable, Ac principal himfelf is a firanger. 


THE 
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THE COUNCIL. 

The members of this board are fcvetally appointed by the 
Royal mandamus, directed to the governor, and counterfigned 
by the fecretary of ilate, and the names of the feveral members 
for the time being are inferred m the governor’s inftruftions. 
In Jamaica their full complement is twelve : in Ibme of the 
imallcr iflands /<?«,. and in cafe of as many vacancies, by death, 
abfence, or fufpenfion, as reduce the board under /even, the go- 
vernor or commander in chief is impowered to fill up to that 
number, but no further. Their privileges, powers, and offices, 
are thefe : 

First. They are by courtefy leverally addreflM, in the 
colonies, Honourable ; they take precedency next to the com- 
mander in chief j and, on the death or abfence of the governor, 
lieutenant-general, and lieutenant-governor, the eldefi: member 
of the council fucceeds to the government, under the title of 
Freftdent. 

Secondly. They are a council of ftate, the governor or 
commander in chief preliding in perfon, to whom they flandJn 
the fame relation as the privy-council in Great Britain does to 
the Sovereign. But although every plantation-governor is 
dire<Sted,by his inflru<5tions to advife with his council on moft 
occafions, I do not know that, in his executive capacity, he 
is abfolutely bound to abide by their advice. I conceive that 
he is competent to a<St, in moft cafes., not only without^ but 
VoL. II. U u 
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even agatnjl their concurrence : he may, it is true, by fo doing, 
incur the king’s diCpleafure ; but his proceedings are neverthe- 
Icfs efficient and legal within the colony. 

Thirdly. They are named, in every commiffion of the 
peace, as juftices throughout the colony to which they be- 
long. 

Fourthly. The council, together with the commander in 
chief, fit as judges in the court of error or court of appeal in 
civil caufes from the courts of record ; and in fome of the 
ifiands two or more of the members fit with the governor in 
the court of chancery, as affiftant commiffioners of the great 
feal, as I have elfe where related j appeals from chancery there- 
fore lie not before them, but are, by the king’s order, avoked 
before his majefty himfelf in council. 

Fifthly. The council is a conftituent part of the legifla- 
ture; their con lent being necefl'ary in the enabling of laws. 
In this capacity of legiflators, they fit as the upper houfe, and 
in moil of the colonies, difijin<a from the governor ; claim pri- 
vilege of parliament, order the attendance of perfons, and the 
produdtion of papers and records, and commit for contempts ; 
enter protefts on their journals after the manner of the houfe 
of peers, and have their chaplain, clerk, uflier of the black 
rod, &c. &c. 

It has been thought firangethat one and the fame body of 
men fhould ad in two fuch diiferent capacities and fundions, 
as a privy-council fworn to fecrecy and fidelity, and an upper 
houfe of legiflature ; ** the admitting fuch a diftindinh, fays a 
late governor, may be fuppofed even to free them from all 

obliga- 
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tJbligations of the oath they take as counfellors : becaufe their CHAP. 
..duty to the people, as legiflators, may feem to oblige them I- 
very frequently to fupport opinions repugnant to a governca^ s 
Schemes fej*" 

But to this it may be anfwered, that if the goveiitior’s 
fchemes arc, in the, opinion of the council, repugnant to the 
true intercflS of the people, their oppofition to fuch fchemes 
cannot be deemed a violation of their oath of fidelity; nor 
•does it necellarily follow that they thereby divulge whaf they 
have fworn to keep fccret. 

It appears to me, that the people at large refiding within 
the colonies, have much more caufe of apprehenfion than their 
governors, from the exiftence and exerciic of legiflative autho- 
rity, in fo unfiable a body as the board in quellion : For 
although its individual members ought to be, and I believe 
indeed commonly arc, men of weight and property in their 
refpcdiive countries, yet a territorial qualification is not in- 
difpciifibly neceflary to their appointment, as in the cafe of 
members chofen into the afiembly. Perfons therefore may bty 
and I am afraid in former times have beeUt nominated to the 
council, who have no natural concern in the welfare of the 
colony, no community of interefts with its inhabitants, and 
who confider thcmfelves wholly at the governor’s dilpofal, and 
bound to fupport all his’ meafures, however incompatible with 


(e) This opinion of Governor Lyttelton itf quoted more at large in the Hiftory 
of Jamaica by Mr. Long, vol. I. p. 156. 
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3 O O K the general good. Again : From the power which the gover- 
nors affiune of arbitrarily infliifing the rod of fafpenfion, the 
board has not ftability fufficient to infure rcfpcit to its relblu- 
tions. It has neither ftrength nor independency. Such of 
the mciiibers tlicrefore as have property in the country, may 
perhaps fometimes find themlelves in a more dilagreeable pre- 
dicament than even thofc who have none ; for they may be 
compelled to vote as a governor fiiall dictate, in fu^port, pofii- 
bly, of meafures ruinous to the community in which all their 
concerns are centered, or be expoled to the affront of publick 
degradation i to the confequent malignant mifconflrutifions of 
the vulgar i and perhaps to the contempt of their own minds, 
in having accepted a ftation which fubjedts them to cenfore, 
for honeftly difeharging the duties of it. 

I DO not indeed know that many great evils have adlually 
been felt by the cclonifis at large, from the inefficiency and 
inflability of this body. However, as it is the excellency of 
the Britifh government, not merely to corredl exifting abufes, 
but alfo to obviate and prevent (as far as human forefight will 
permit) fuch as may poffibly or probably happen ; many in- 
telligent perfbns have been led to controvert the claim of 
the council altogether to a participation in the legiflature. 
They deny that this claim derives any juft fiipport either from 
analogy to the conftitution of the parent ftate, from the royal 
delegation, or from any law of fufficient comprehenfion and 
efficacy to warrant fuch a pretenlion in a body fo confti- 
tuted. 


The 
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The principal arguments which hate been advanced^ in 
(upport of this opinion, are to this effe<S. 


CHAP. 

I. 

' 


The peers of Great Britain are hereditaiy members of the 
legiflature, and fit in parliament for the fupport of their own 
great interefts and inherent dignity, and as an intermediate 
body between the crown and the people. In civil procefs 
their perfons are facred, and in criminal, they are tried by their 
own order. Neither can their privileges be taken from them 
but in extraordinary cafes, and then only by the fen tence of the 
whole houfe, as a court of the higheft jurildidtion, or by an 
adl of the whole legiflature. The fovereign, it is true, can 
create as many new peers as he pleafes, but’having once raifed 
a fubjedt to this high dignity, his privileges thenceforward, as 
a peer of parliament, are his own j founded, not on royal con- 
ceflions, but on the ancient fundamental conflitution of the 
realm. Thus, the houfe of lords forms a feparate branch of 
the legiflature, diftindt from, and entirely independent of, the 
crown on the one hand, and the commons on the other. 
Now, in all thefe refpedls, it is maintained; that a colonkl 
council has no conformity or fimiUtude with, and therefore 
could not originally have 'been intended to form a feparate 
eftatc, and fupply in the colonies the place of, the houfe of 
peers in Great Britain. 


It is contended further, that the power of the crown is not 
of itfelf fufficiently extenfive to conftitute fuch a legiflative 
branch, or feparate eftate in the colonies. The king, it is true, 
has a negative in legiflation, bi)t the king has no right to 
g propole 
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propofe a law to, Or to alter a law propofed by, the lords or 
commons. His power is the power of rejedling, - and nothing 
more ; which therefore is not fo properly a legiflative power, 
as a negative on the kgiflation of the other branchesj a mere 
dcfenfive privilege to enable him to withftand the encroach- 
ments of the legiflature, and preferve the government entire. 
As the king cannot confer on others what he polTeiTes not 
himfelf, nothing lefs than a folemn and precifely declaratory 
law, propoled by the reprelentatives of the people, and con- 
firmed by the crown, could, it is pretended, have given the 
fiiadow of authority to a colonial or provincial council to form 
themfclves into a dilHndl legiflative eilate. It follows, that 
their claim to legiflative powers, thus unfupported, is ufurpa- 
tion and tyranny. 

Thess arguments, or arguments to the lame effedt, are 
urged with great ability in Mr. Long’s Hillory of Jamaica. I 
lhall not attempt to controvert them by elaborate dilcufllon, 
but content myfelf with briefly Hating the origin, as it is in 
faSlt (according to my conception) of the pretenfions of this 
branch to a diflinft (hare in colonial legiflation. If it be Ihewn 
that the cxercile of thefe pretenfiofls may, on feveral occafions, 
be abfolutely neceflary to the welfare and fafety of the com- 
munity ; a very few words will fufiice on the queHion of their 
conftitutional legality. 

That it was originally intended to eflablilh in any of the 
colonial governments three difiindl independent legiflative 
-powers acting on the fpo%, in the view of forming conftitutions 
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on the model of England, I do not however believe j bccaufe, 
while the crown retains its neceflary and conftitutional right 
of difannulling all adts of the provmcial legiflatures, and while 
the privilege of giving a negative is likevvife exercifed by its 
governors in the colonies, independent of the council, there are 
four diftindt cllates, inftead of three. The cafe was, without 
doubt, that there being no order of hereditary nobility in the 
plantations, out of which to conftitute a dignified and efficient 
intermediate body, like the peers of England and Ireland, a 
legiflative authority was at an early period entruflcd to the 
governors and their council, aSling conjointly, and .forming a 
middle branch between the crown on the one hand, and the 
reprefentatives of the people on the other. • The prefence and 
concurrence of the governor were probably thought advifeable, 
in the view that the intcrefts of the crown might generally 
preponderate •, while by feledling the members of the council 
from men of the firft confequence in each colony, it was per- 
haps conceived that a falutary check was contrived againft thofe 
abufes to w’hich power, in the beft hands, is fometimcs liable ; 
and on this plan the colonies pofiefTed the femblance, at leaft, 
of an Englilh legiflative conilitution (f). 

That fuch was the firfl: intention in the formation of all 
or moft of the king’s governments in the plantations (imper- 

fedt as the fyftem confcfl'edly is, from the inftability of the 

• 

(y*) Every governor is cxprefsly inflru<£lcd to tranfmit from time to time to 
his Majcfty the names of fuch of the principal inhabitants as arc beft qualified to 
fupply vacancies in the council, and it is rarely that any perfon is appointed who 
w not previoufly recommended by the governor. ; 

X council) 
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K QQK coimcil) ftppearj from the; f itirftance iBftrl>ftdoes> where this 

Th arrangement iUUuexiils^;; the; governor |ii»fjeOuncil> in matters 
legifkticai* coiillituting, not two feparate and diilindl bodies, 
independenC of each other, but one conftituent branch only, 
fitting and deliberating togethcr---r-And fitch too, for fomc 
years,’ was. the practice of Jamaica^ and I believe of all or 
snofiof the xeft xjf the royal governments } bat as it ibmetimes 
became' neccfliiiy to rejedt popular bills, the governor, to di- 
vert tbcidifpleafure of , the aiicmbly from himfelf to the coun- 
cil ^clined by. degrees iatttendirigi on fuch -occaiions ; leaving 
it to;;thc';jboaid! otot(fettle>dmatters:;iVritfir the affembly as they 
cpuld,< withoutihi6 interference. The council concurred, rea- 
dily ,endu^, in the igovernor's views^ hecaufe his abfencci re- 
moving' a refiraint, gave them the iemblance of a dillindl in- 
depeaadent elhitej ^and the crowni perceiving the utility and 
advantage of' ithe meafure; ebafin^d and efiablifhed the prac- 
tice by degrees in mdft of the royhl' governments throughout 
the Britifh plantations. If the people’s reprefentatives had 
confldered this exclufivc interpofition of the council as an in- 
ziovatton^ was their time *to /have oppofed it.; but it has 
not appeared to me that the aflembly q£ any one colony, :at 
any one period, dented a right in the council to negative bills 
in the firft inftance, without the governor’s confent or partici- 
pation. Now the right in the council to rcjedl bills altogether 
in the firft- inftaHce, neceffardy compreherKla the ptiviltege of 
offering amendments to particular claufes, (money bills are 
always, and very properly,, excepited) the exercife of which 
privilege is in tfiiith nothing more than, an oii^r of compromife 
between the council and allembly. The > fixrmer- tnay fay, 

«* we 
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** we propofe fuch and fucb amendments > adopt them, or we CHAP, 
ufe our power of reje^ion." And this I take to be the plain I. 
origin and adhial rife of the privileges enjoyed, I believe, by the 
council-board in every Britiih colony in the Weft Indies (Bar- 
badoes excepted) of deliberating apart b’om the governor on 
all bills lent up by the alTembly ; of propofing amendments to 
fuch bills, and of rejedling altogether, and without any partici- 
pation with the governor, fuch of them as they difapprove. 

Further than this, I do not know that the legiilative authority 
of the council extends, and I have no hefitatron in pronouncing 
the exercife of fucb an authority, when enforced freely and in- 
dependently, a moft necelTary and ufefol expedient, tending to 
prevent violent and mifehievous difputes berween the delegates 
of the people, and the reprefentative of the crown. Its origin 
may have been illegitimate ; but its adaption in the colonies for 
a century at leaft, and recognized by* the crown, have given 
it fuch a preferiptive cftablifhmcnt, as I conceive conftitutes 
lawi^g/ 

After all, the objedtions which have been made to the 
prefont conftitution of this body, ariiing from its want of fuf- 
heient Aability and independence, arc of an important and 
forious nature. Men are very unfit for legiflators, whole de- 


(g) In truth the colonies gained a very important accjuifiiion by this repara- 
tion of the governor and council from each other in matters of Icgiflation, for, 
obtaining by this means the fcmblancc of three diftiiicl eftates, it enabled them 
the more cafily to fecure the privilege which they claimed, that their laws (hould 
be immediately in force as foon as confented to by the governor, without waiting 
for the royal conhrmationu 
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O K liberaticms are liable to be bklTed by external and improper 
b " influenced If, on feme occaflons, they are inftruments of 
good, on others they may prove inflruments of great eviL 
Yet I am willing to hope that even this inconvenience might 
And ks remedy, if the colonial aflTembliesf would take the fub> 
jedt into ierious and temperate conflderation. Were it re- 
quired by kw that no perfon ihould be appointed of the coun- 
cil who was not poflefled of a landed eftate within the co- 
lony to fome given value, as an indifpenflble qualification, fo 
that the private interefts of the members might be blended 
with thole of every other citizen, and were the terrors of luf- 
penflon, which, like the fword of Damocles, hangs but by a 
thread, removed from them, they would become a refpe^ablc 
and moft ufeful body At the fame time, it will behoove 

the 

(h) There ariles, however, Ibme in confidering this point. While 

the council are liable to be fufpended at the will of an arbitrary and oaprictottS 
governor (and I remember an inftance in Jamaica, of feven members being fuf- 
pended in one day, on a very frivolous pretence) their authority is very lightly 
regarded^ and (bmetimes they are even treated with contempt and infult. On the 
other hand, if they were appointed /j/Qs, they might, in their legiflative capacity, 
become formidable both, to the king’» rcprcfcntativc and the people. They 
might obftrudl the fupplies for no better rcalbn than to get a new governor. . 1 
am of opinion, therefore, that they ihould ftill be amovablc, bur,^ in order to 
give them greater weight than they poflefs at prelent, they fhould be amovable 
only by the king^s exprefs order, in confequence of a joint addrefs from the com- 
mander in chief and the houfe of a/lembly. Their prefent conftitution certainly 
requires fome corre£Hon and amendment j the more fo, as in fome of the co- 
lonies they have fet up preteniions of a very wide and extraordinary nature. 
They have, at different times, claimed and exercifed the power of arbitrarily im- 
prifoning for contempt, and formerly even for fines laid by their own authority. 

They 
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the reprefentatives of the people, in ancfpecial manner, to keep 
in their own hands, undiminilhed and unimpaired, as a facred 
depoiit, the great and exclufive privilege of granting or with- 
holding the fupplies. If the council, independent of the go- 
vernor and the people, lhall once poflefs themfclves of the 
fmallell lhare in this moft important of all popular rights, they 
will become, from that moment, a (landing fenate, and an info- 
lent ariftocracy. 

They have claimed a right of originating publick tnlis at their board, a^ even of 
amending money bills palTed by the aflembly. They have alfo claimed the right 
of appropriating the publick revenue, $C€. See. All thefe, and other pretenfions, 
are equally inconfiftent with their original appointnient of a council of ajf^ants to 
the governor, and with the tjenure by which they at prefent etdft, and ought to be 
conftantly and firmly refifted by the people’s reprefentatives. 
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Hoitjes of AJJembly.'—‘Pr:er amative denied to be in the Crown of 
ejiiflijhmg In ihf Cohnies Conjlhntidhs tefs free than that of 
Great Britain. ^Moji of the Britijh if ejl Indian Ijlaiids fettlid 
by "Emigrants from the Mother Country. — Ro^uil Proclamattons 
and Charters, Co>frmations only of ariHcnt Rights. — Earba^ 
doft, and fame other I^an'dsi origlnatly made Counties Palatine. 
^Their- local Ee^ifdturn bow conf iliited, and the Extent <f 
their yurifdiSlion pointed out.-^^Their Allegiance to, and De- 
pendance on, the Crown f Great Britain how fecured. — Con- 
fitutibnal Extent of Parliamentary Authority over them. 

I N treating of thc'aflctnblics, or popular branch in the local 
fyftem of colonial adminiilration, 1 ihall Brii attempt to in- 
veftigate the origin of the claim of the colonifts to legiflate for 
thOmfelVcs, by means of thofe afTemblics, and to difplay the 
principles on ^hich this claim was confirmed by the mother- 

(a) In this chapter, the nature and ncccf&ry uniformity of my work, compel 
me to tread over a field wherein the footRcps of a great many preceding writers 
areftill vifible. I prefume not therefore to fancy that 1 can produce many new 
arguments myfelf, or give additional weight to thofe which have been advanced 
by others, on fubje<Sb fo well underllood, and fo frequently and freely canvalfod 
during the late unhappy dUputes with America. My aim will be anfwered, if, 
inftead of originality and novelty, 1 am found to poflefr perfpicui^ and precifion. 
Happily, the great rights of mankind are fuf&ciently l^parent, without the aid of 
logical dedudlion, and abftrafted hypotheixs. 
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country. Afterwards, I /hall enquire by what means their 
allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, and profitable fub- 
ordination to the Briti/h parliament^ are fecured and main- 
tained. 

From the arguments that have been urged in the latter part 
of the preceding chapter, concerning a..prcrogative in the crown 
to invert the colonial council-boards with fome iharc oflegifla- 
tive authority, I truft it will not follow that the Engli/h, con- 
rtitution has at any time lodged in the hing the rtill greater 
prerogative of ertabli/hing in the Briti/h dependencies,, fuch a 
form and fyrtem of government as his Majcfty /hall think heft. 
It is furely one thing to fay, that the crown may introduce 
into the plantations fuch checks and controuls as are congenial 
to thofc inrtitutions by which freedom is bert /ecured in the 
mother- country, and another to a,yerthat the crown may with- 
hold from the colonies the enjoyment of freedom altogether. 
Neverthelcfs, were the maxim well founded, that the prerogative 
of the crown in arranging the fyftcm of colonial ertabli/hinents 
is unlimited, no conclu/ion could be drawn from it that would 
impeach, in the fmallcrt degree, the claim of the Briti/h colonirts 
in America to a Briti/h conftitutioni inafmuch as the fove- 
reign, reprefenting the whole nation, has repeatedly recog- 
nized in the firft fctticrs and their portcrity, by various 
folemn grants, proclamations, charters, and treaties, the fame 
liberties, privileges, and immunities, which are polfe/Ied 
and enjoyed by their fellow /ubjcdls remaining in Great 
Britain. 
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I DO not, indeed, know that thofe grants, proclamations, 
charters, and treaties, were eflentially neceffary to freedom } 
for if, as I prefume I have fufficiently demonftrated on a former 
occafion (bjt even a conquered ftate, retaining its ancient inha- 
bitants, no fboner becomes ceded to Great Britain, than it is 
aiBmilated to its government, and imbibes the fpirit of its free 
^onftitutionj-— if this, as I contend, is the law of England, it 
requires but little argument to prove that Englifh fubjefts, 
whether fettling in countries which their valour has annexed 
to the Britifh dominion, or emigrating for the purpofe of form- 
ing plantations on vacant or dcreli£t lands, arc entitled of rights 
fo long as they preferve their allegiance, to at lead an equal 
degree of national protcdlion, with adopted aliens and van- 
quifhed enemies. Some of our pofTeffions in America and 
the Weft Indies (Jamaica in particular, as we have feen) were 
obtained by the forces of the ftate ; tlie individuals of which 
became proprietors of the country which they had conquered. 
Other countries, as Barbadocs and Antigua, were found vacant 
and unoccupied, and were made valuable appendages to Great 
Britain, by the enterprifing fpirit and at the foie expence of a 
few private adventurers. Even where the lands were forcibly 
taken from the ancient Indian inhabitants, though nothing can 
fandtify injuftice, yetjhe Englifh title is unimpeachable by any 
other European power j and the Englifh nation has received 
the benefit of the enterprize. Shall it then (to ufe an excellent 
and unanfwcrable argument of Mr. Long on this fubjedt f c) 
fliall it be affirmed, ‘ that if Englifh forces conquer, or Englifh 

(h) Book III. c. 2. (c) Hift. Jamaica. 

* adventurers 
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* adventurers poflefs thcmfelves of diflant lands, and t&ereby 

* extend the empire, and add to the trade and opulence of Eng- 
‘ land j ,the Engliflimen fo poflcfling and planting fuch terri- 
‘ tory, ought, in confideration of the great lervices thereby ef- 

* fcfted to their nation, to be treated worfc than aliens, to forfeit 

* all the rights of Englifli fubje<5ts, and be left to the mercy of 

* an abfolute and arbitrary form of government?’ Nothing 
furely can equal the abfurdity of fo favage a doctrine (d)\ 

C0NSIDE«ING 

(d) Let us coafuler (fays Mr. Locke) a conqueror In a lawful war, and fee 
what power he gets, and over whom. 

Firft, he gets no power by his conqueft over thofc conquered with him. 
They that fought on his fide cannot fuffer by the conqueii, l>ut mull at leaft be as 
much freemen as they were bcforc.^ And moft commonly, they ferve upon terms, 
and on condition to fliare with their leader, and enjoy a part of the fpoil, and other 
advantages that attend the conquering fword; or, at leaft, have a part of the fub^ 
dued country beftowed upon them. And the conquering people are not, I hope, 
to be flaves by conqueft, and wear their laurels only to (hew they are lacrificcs to 
their leader’s triumph. We are told by fome, that the Englifh monarchy is foun- 
ded in the Norman conqueft, and that our princes have thereby a title to abfolute 
dominion; which, if it were true (as by hiftory it appears otherwife) and that 
William had a right to make war on this ifland, yet his dominion by conqueft 
could reach no farther than to the Saxons and Britons, that were then inhabitants 
of this country. The Normans^ that came with him, .^^d helped to conquer, 
and all defeended from them, are freemen, and no fubjc<fls by conqueft ; let that 
give what dominion it will.” 

So far Mr. Locke— His friend and correfpondent Mr. Mollyneuxj of Dublin, 
in his Treatife of the cafe of Ireland’s being bound by Engliib a6ls of parliament, 
repeats the fame argument, and illuftratcs it as follows. Siippofing (he ob- 
ferves) that Hen. IL had a right to invade Ireland, and that he had been oppofed 
therein by the inhabitants, it was only the ancient race of the IriCh that could 
fuffer by this fubjugation; the Englifti and Britons, that came over and con- 
^ que;ed 
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BOOK Considering therefore the further difcuflxon of this point 
VI. as fupcrfluous, I come to the conclufion which neceflarily re- 
fults from the premifes, and it appears to me to be clear and 
uncontrovertible, that the royal proclamations and charters 
which guaranteed and confirmed to the firft planters, emigrat- 
ing to America and the Weft Indies, all the liberties, franchifes, 
and immunities of free denizens remaining within the kingdom, 
were, and 'were meant to be, declaratory only of ancient rights ; 
not creative of new privileges. They were nothing more than 
royaf recognitions, expreflive of a reciprocal relation between 
the fovercign and his fubjedts, notwithftanding their removal, 
conveying the confent of the king, as head and reprefentative 
of the Englifti fta-te, to their emigration j and a (Turing them, 
exp refs ly, or by evident implication, fo long as they preferved 
their allegiance, the full and undifturbed enjoyment of thofe 
inherent rights, which no climate nor compidt can take away 
or diminilh. 

Such, I conceive, was the ground on whjeh the firft Englifti 
colonifts claimed, amongft other rights, the great and important 
one of alTcnting to all laws by which they were to be bound •, 
or, to fpcak fomev.'hat more fuitably to the adlual fituation of 
the people of England, of being bound by fuch laws only, as in 
their operation, ftiould extend to, and bind the governors equally 
with the governed ; the framers equally with all the ref of the 

quered with Iiim, retained all the freedoms and immunities of frcc-born fuhjetSls; 
they, and their defeendants, could not in reafon loft thefc for being fuccef&ful and 
Tj6forious; for fO) tlu; fUtc of both conquerors and conquered (lull be equally 
liavifti.** 

kingdom: 
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kingdom (e): and hence, the eilabliniment in all tho liiitiili 
provinces of North America, and iflands of the Weft Iudie~, 
of afleniblies, or houfes of reprefentatives, which, being freely 
chofen by the people, forming a part of, and living among the 
people, and occaftonally to be refolved into the general ma fs, 
muft neceflarily participate, with a tender intereft, , in every 
thing that concerns the people. 

Perhaps, inftead of confirming to the colpnifts this liberal 
lyftem of felf-government, it was, or might have been con- 
tended on the part of the crown, that the |)erjixiiffipn of re- 
turning reprefentatives to the Britilh parliament, was all that, 
on their own principles, they could prejend to claim j and 
the examples of Durham and Chefter might have been adduced 
in fiipport of this at;gument. counties being counties 

palatine, had complained, that, “ for lack, of knights, and bur- 
geftes, they were touched and grieved with ad:s and, ftatutes 
made within the court of parliament}” and they pleaded that 
all a<fts and ftatutes fo made, were derogatory unto their moft 

(e) By the principles of the Britlfli conditution, every man f^ould be repre- 
fented i but the deviation from a rule too nice for praclice is fafcly borne, be- 
caufe rhe intereft of every particular member of parliament ftanefs as a pledge, 
that no individual in the kingdom can be opprefied^ In other words, the great 
fecurity which the people ot Great iiritiiin ii^ve, that their icprcfeutatives fliall 
not abufe their truft, is, that ihdy cunnot on others •ivhai they arc not to feci 

themfi'lves. ‘ If an avll of parliament was majc (fays judge Hobart) conftituting 
a man a judge in his ov/n caufe, it would be void by the law of nature.’ See 
an excellent fpcech of George Johndone, Elquirc, in the Parliamentary Debates 
for J77S> wherein this argunimt is enforced. 

vy 
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BOOK ancient jurifdidions, liberties and privileges.” Their plea was 
VI. allowed, ^d parliamentary reprefentation granted them. It 
is obfervable too, that Barbadocs and the Charaibean Iflands, 
as well as fome provinces of North America, were at firft 
created into counties palatine, exprefsly after the model of 
Durham. But the king and parliament probably thought, 
what ail who duly conlider the fubjedt muft now think, that a 
parliamentary union with a kingdom three thoufand miles dif- 
tant, was impradticable to any good purpofe. It is moft cer- 
tain, that the Britilh parliament, from firft to laft, confented 
that the king Ijiould govern his fubjedts in America (fo far 
at leaft as related to their own internal concerns) as he go- 
verned his fubjedls in Ireland, by parliaments of their own. 
Nor, if the elcdlion of reprefentatives is an original right, 
veiled in, and infeparable from the freehold,” as it hath been 
pronounced by the highell authority (f ) ; and if the imprac- 
ticability of the colonills being adequately reprefented in the 
Britifli legiflature be admitted, could fuch a confent be with- 
held from them on any principle of realbn and jullice ; unlefs 
indeed it be reafonable and juft to contend, that the* colonifts, 
as having, Irom their remote Ctuation, need of greater protec- 
tion than their fcllow-fubjcdls at home, are on that accoujit 
entitled to Ljs. 

Provinciai. parliaments, or colonial aflemblies (it matters 
not by what name they are called) being thus eftabliflied and 

(f) Lord Chief Juftice Holt. 


rccog- 
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recognized, v/e fliall find that In their formation, n'xde ot 
prc-cccding, and extent of jun'diclion witii’n their own eircie, 
they have conflantly copied, and are required to copy, as 
nearly as circunaltances will permit, the example of the par- 
liament of C'Jreat Britain. The freeholders are aBcmldcd in 
each town or parifla refpedtively hy the king’s writ; their fuf- 
frages arc taken by an officer of the crown, and the perfons 
elected arc afte^ards commanded, hy rcjyal jn-ociamation, to 
meet together at a certain time and place in the prov iam.atio.'i 
named, to frame ftatutes and ordinances for the public k'fafvtv. 
When met, the oaths of allegiance, fee. are adnniailcrcd 
unto each of tliem ; and a fpcaker being chofen and approved, 
the feffion opens by a fpccch from the king’s rcprelentativc. 
The affcmbly then proceed, as a grand provincial int]ueh, to 
hear grievances, and to corredt fuch publick abufes as arc not 
cognizable before inferior tribunals. — They commit for con- 
temjtts, and the courts of law have refufed, after folemn argu- 
ment, to difeharge perfons committed by the fpeaker’s war- 
rant. — They examine and controul the accounts of the pub- 
lick treafurer ; — they vote fuch fupplics, lay fuch taxes, and 
frame fuch laws, ftatutes, and ordinances, as the exigencies 
of the province or colony require. — Jointly with the governor 
and council, they excrcilc the higbeft adts of legiflation ; for 
their penal laws, which the judges are fwfjrn to execute, ex- 
tend even to life; many perfons having fuffered death under 
laws piflfcd in the colonies, even before they had received 
the royal alTciit. On the whole, fuhjedt to the reftridlion 
that their trade-laws are not repugnant to thofe of Great 
Britain, there are no concerns of a local and provincial na- 
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Th IS reftridllon “was intended probably as an auxiliary to 
other means for preferving the unity of the empire, and main- 
taining the fuperintending and controviling power of the mother- 
country in matters of trade j but it implies alfo a reciprocal 

ongage- 

{^) The following proceeding? of the Icgiilature of Jamaica in 1766, while 
it illuftratcs this part of my fubjctSl, cannot fail to prove highly intcrefling to 
every inhabitant of the Britifti colonics. 

< To hk; hongur Roger Hope Elletson, Efquire> his majefty’s 
Lieutenant Governor and commander in chief, in and over this his 
majefty’s ifland of Jamaica, &c. &cc, 

‘ May it plcafc your honoor, 

' We, his majefly’s mOft dutiful and loyal fubje£ls, the afTembly of Jamaica, 
^ thoroughly convinced of your honour’s readinefs to hear, and inclination to re- 
« drefs, as much as in you lies, every grievance that may afFed any of his ma- 

* jefty’s fubjefts, beg leave to reprefent to you one which calls aloud for imme- 
« diate relief, it being in itfclf of the moft dangerous and alarming nature, and 

* having already given birth to fuch confufions and diftraftions in this unhappy 
country, as have not at any time before been known in it. 

^ Our anceftors, fir, who fettled this Britini colony, were Englifliinen, and 
^ brought with them a right to the laws of England as their inheritance, which 
‘ they did not, nor could forfeit by fettling here. Ever fince civil government 

* was firft eftabliflied among us, which was very foon after the reftoration of 
^ king Charles the Second, we have enjoyed in this colony a conftitution and 

* form of government as nearly refemhling that of our mother-country as it was 
perhaps pofiible to make it; our lives, our libusrtics, and our properties, fccured 

‘ to us by the fame laws, have ever been determined and adjudged by fimilar 
^ jurifdidlions, and fuch monies as have been neceflary for the fupport of his ma- 
« jefty’s government hcro^ have, as in England, ever been raifed upon the people 
a ‘ with 
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tuxe, tb M’hich the authority of- the colonial laws docs not 
extend (j'). 
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•engagement or obligation on the part of the Brltifh pai llatnent, 
not to interpofe its authority in matters to which the col6nial 

aflemblies 

with ihcli own confent given hy their repr^fjntativcs in aflembly ; our court?$ 
‘ of juftice, where liberty, and property are adjudged, are governed by the 
‘ /lime laws, and Hand in the fame degrees of fubordination to one another, as the 
* courts which they refpeftively Hand for, do in England ; our houfe of aflembly, 
‘ as reprefenting the whole body of. our people, docs and ever did hold the fame 
^ rank in the fyftem of our coniUtiition, as the houfe of commons does in that of 
‘our mothir-country ; here, as in England, our reprefentatives in aflcm'bly are 
‘ the grand inquc/l of our community ; they have the power, and it is their duty 
‘ to ciujuirc int(» the corruptions of office, the abufes of government, and the 
‘ ill admini/l ration of juftice, and for that purpofe it is that this body has here, as 
‘ Ml our mother-country, ever enjoyed a fuperiority overall the courts of jufticc, 
‘ and a power of examining their conduct*, and all judges, magi/lratcs, and pub- 
‘ lick officers, have ever been amenable to the a/Tcmbly, and their condudl liable 
‘ to its infpeftion ; and here, as in England, we ow'e it to the wholefome and 
‘ frequent exertions of fuch a power in the rcprcfcntativc body of the people, 
‘ that w^e arc at this day a free people ; without it we can have no fecurity or 
‘ defence againH the corruption of judges, and the abufes w^hich may happen in 
‘ every department of adminillration. 

‘ It is againft a moft flagrant, unprovoked, and unprecedented attack and \ iola- 
‘ tion which Mr. Lyttelton, our late chancellor, made upon this indubitable right 
‘ of the people, that we now refort to your honour for redrefs. 

‘ In December 1764, Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M‘NeiI, tw'o men who bad 
‘ been committed by the aflembly for breach of privilege, and were in cuflody of 
‘ Edward Bolt, the rnc/Tcngcr of the houfe, by virtue of the fpcaker's warrant, 
‘ did, in contempt of the power and jurifdidion of the houfe, .apply in die fir/l: 
‘ inflance to Mr. Lyttelton as 'chancellor, for Writs of Habeas:Corpus upon the 
‘ ftatute of the thirty-fir/f of Charles the Second, and upon the return of the faid 
‘ writs, he did, in a court of Chancery which he called for that purpofe, rcleafe 
‘ the prifoners, and declare as follows : “ That it did not appear to him from the 
“ words of any aft of parliament, or of any adt of the governor, council, and 
‘‘ aflembly of this ifland, or of his majefty's commiflion or inftrudtions to his 

‘‘■excellency 
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;iiTi';i;blics arc Uiniticnily competent. With powers fo exten- 
ii\ £ and cdii. iont, tlicfe ufiemblics muil ncceiTarily be fovercigii 

and 


' c'YCTlloncy as governor of ih'n; iflanJ, or b}' any other means whntfocver, that 
“ I'ic coninuinicnt of the liutl Pierce Cooke into the ciiftoJy of the faiJ litlward 
JJoli is.lqvdl ; anJ his excellency the chancellor was therefore plcafed ter order, 
adjudge, and decree, and it is hereby ordered, adjudged, and decreed, 'Fhat the 
faid Pierce Cooke be, by the aiithoriiy of this court, releafed and difeharged 
from the cuflody of the faid Edward Jioit; ;uid did alfo make the fame dcclara- 
tion*and order as to tlic faid Laclilan M^NcH,’’ which orders and declarations 

* of his, he did moft irregularly call decrees, and order them to be ciirolkd 
^ among the records of the court of Chancery. 

‘ It iy evident from the opinions of the ableft lawyers in England, ever fincc 
‘ the pafiing of that fta^utc, from the opinions and declarations of judges, ^lie 
‘ uniform determinations of all the courts in England, and the conllant declara- 
tions and practice of the hoiifc of commons, that the faid flatute was not, nor 
^ could be, intended to extend to commitnjcnt.s by cither houfa of parliament, and 
‘ that the houfe of commons is the only proper judge of its own privileges and 

* commitments; this determination of Mr, Lyttelton’s tends, therefore, mani- 
^ fellly to degrade the reprefentatives of the people, in the iyftcm of our conllitu- 
‘ tion, from that rank and authority w^hich is held by the like body in our mother- 
^ country, and if fuftered to remain, wouli fubvert the fundamentals of that 
^ fyflem, by giving the court of chancery a power to controul the proceedings of 

the affcmbly, and by reducing them to a dangerous and unconllituiional depen- 
^ daq^ upon governors, would leave the people without that protection againit 
arbitrary power, which nothing but a free and independent aflcmbly can give 
^ them. 

‘ Every court of jufticc, from die meaneft quarter fefllon up to the two Ijoufes 
^ of parliament, has a power of committing for contempt, and this power requires 
‘ no aft of parliament to confer it, it being incident to the inftitution uf every 

* court of jufticc, and neceffary for its exiftence, for it would be iinpoffible to 
^ fupport any authority without it. 

‘ The courts of jufticc here, fianding in the (amc degrees of fubordination to 
^one another, as they rcfpeftively do in England ^ commitments by the inferior, 

* may 
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and fupreme within their own jurifdiiSlion j unobftru<fled by, 
and independent of all controulfrom without; for nothing* can 

be 

may be, and frequently arc, examined and determined by the fuperlor courts ; 
and as commitments by the houfe of commons cannot be, nor ever were, dif- 
charged by any of the inferior courts, fo this extraordinary aft of Mr. Lyttelton 
ffancis in our country without a precedent, fuch a thing having never before his 
time been attempted, 

‘ "I'he power of commitment by the houfe of commons is their’s by the com- 
mon law, us well as their privileges, of which they arc the only competent 
judges, for they judge of thefe matters by the law and ufage of parliament,, 
wliich is part of tlie common law. 

‘ As all the inferior courts here enjoy and cxcrcife the fame powers with thofe 
they [land for in England, it is furcly rcafonabic and juft^.that the reprefentatives 
of the people here, called by the fame authority, and conftituted for the fame 
ends, fliould alfo enjoy the fame powers with thofo of Great Britain. 

‘ We beg leave to reprefent further to your honour, that by the thirty.firft claufc 
of an aft of the governor, council, and aUcmbly of^ this ifland, intituled, “An 
aft for granting a revenue to his maj dly, his heirs, and fucedfors, for the fupport 
of the government of this illand, and for reviving and pei^pctuating the afts and 
laws thereof,” which has received the royal approbation, it is declared, Thai 
all fvich laws and llatutcs of England as have been at any time efl:eemcd, intro- 
duced, ufed, accepted, or received as laws in this ifland, flxall and are hereby 
declared to be and continue laws of this his majefly’s ifland of Jamaica foi* ever;” 
and that the afiemblies of Jamaica, as appears by tlieir miiuilcs, confidering it 
their duty to aflimilatc tlicir proceedings to thofe of the houfe of commons, liave 
conilantly governed theinfelvcs in cafes of commitment, and jri the excrcifc of 
their jurifdiftion, by tlic law and ufage of parliament, which being undoubtedly 
part of the Jaw of England, the ufe ;uid benefit thereof was confirmed to them 
by virtue of the above aft beyond a pofllbility of doubt. 

‘ 'Ehis arbitrary meafure of Mr. Lyttelton, fo totally unprecedented citlicr In 
England or here, fo repugnant to rcafon, to jufticc, and law, and fo CAidenliy 
fubvcrfive of our rights, liberties, and properties, will thcrclorc, we doubt nor, 

* be confidcred by your honour as it deferves to be ; and as it maiks that genile- 

*' map/s 
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BOOK be more abfurd than to fuppofe, that a people can be fubje<S 

VI. to two different legiflatures, exercifing at the fame time 

t . — .t a o 

equal 

* man’s adminiftration with the moft odious colours, fo, wt truft, that the dcftruc- 
^ tion of it will diftinguifh and adorn your’s. 

^ It is ii: full confidence of your honour’s jufticc and love of liberty, that we 

* this day, tn the name and behalf of ourfclves, and of all the good people in this 
^ colony, lay before your honour the ill confequ cnees and injuft ice of the aforelkid 
‘ determination, and befeech you, as the only means of quieting the difturbafice 
‘ and apprehcnfions they have raifed in the minds of his majefty's moft loyal and 

< faithful fubjctas, to give orders that the fame be vacated, and the enrolment 
‘ thereof cancelled from the records of the court of Chancery, in fuch a waj*, 
^ that no traces may remain of fo wicked and dangerous a precedent.’ 

The preceding application from the houfe of aflembly having been fubmitted 
by the lieutenant-governor to the council for tiieir advice, the boaid addrefled 
him as follows ; 

‘ May it pleafe your honour, 

‘ We, his majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal fubjedls, the council of Jamaica, 
‘ have, agreeably to your honour’s meflage, laying before us the addrefs of the 

* houfe of aflembly to your honour, taken into our ferious confidcration the fub- 
« jeft-matter thereof: we have alfo examined and confidercd the proceedings now 
« in the office of the regifter of the court of Chancery, and the determination of 

< his excellency the late chancellor, touching the releafe of Pierce Cooke and 
« Lachlan M‘Niel, from a commitment of the aflembly. Although we have the 

* moft favourable opinion of the late chancellor’s intention in that dccifion, yet 
‘ finding that no chancellor or judge in this iflancl, ever before took upon himfclf 

* to make any determination upon a warrant, or commitment of either branch of 
‘ the legiflaturc, it is with concern we obferve, that fuch proceeding of the late 

* chancellor in fo new, in fo delicate a cafe, by difeharging the faid Pierce Cooke 

< and Lachlan M‘Niel from the commitment of the houfe of aflembly, was un- 

* prcccdented and irreguJar. 

‘ It is alfo with forrow of heart we have feen and felt this his majefty’s colony, 

* ever fmee that determination, labouring under a variety of diftreffes, flowing 

* chiefly 
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equal pov/ers, yet not communicating with each othc^, nor, 
from their fituation, capable of being privy to each other's 
proceedings. 

It 

< chiefly from the apprehenfions of his majefty’s fubje£ls, that the cllablifliiiig a 
^ precedent of this nature in the court of Chancery, might lay a foundation for 
‘ chancellors and judges of inferior courts to interfere in, and to take upon them 
^ to determine on the privileges of the legiflative bodies of this ifland. 

‘ Permit us therefore to recommend it to your honour, as the only expedient 
^ which we conceive will be efFc£lual to quiet the minds of the people, to unite 
^ the feveral branches of the legiflature, and to reftore peace and tranquillity to 

* this country, that you will be pleafed to caufe the (aid determination made by the 
‘ late chancellor, whereby the faid Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M^Niei were dif- 

< charged from their commitment, and all their proceedings thereon, to be brought 

* before you, and in the prefence of the council and ^/Tembly, that you will be 

* pleafed to caufe the regifter of the faid court of Chancery to enter a vacatur on 
‘ the faid determination, or otherwife reverfe it in the moft efFe6lual manner, fo 
^ that the fame mav not be made ufc of as a precedent in future/ 

On receiving this adJrcfs, the lieutenant-governor came into council, and hav- 
ing commanded the attendance of the Aflbmbly in the council-chamber, wa*^ 
pleafed to make the following fpecch : 

‘ Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the AlTcinMy. 

‘ In confequcncc of the uddreiTes 1 have received from each of your bodic:^, I 

* now meet you here, and as the determination upon record in the oflicc of the 

* regifler of the court of chancery, appears to have been irregular and unprece- 

* dented, whereby the minds of the people have been greatly difquicted, and 
^ many diflrefles and evils have arifen to this country ; and having nothing r<# 

* much at heart, as the fupporting the honour and dignity cf the crown, and pro- 
‘ moting the peace luid happinefs of the people, I have, agreeably to your requeits, 
‘ taken, as ch^mcellor, fuch order therein, that the faid proceedings, and the entry 

< upon record thereof, are vacated, annulled, and made void, to all intents and 

* purpofes whatfoever; and lb r your further fatisfaitioii herein, I have ordered 

* the regifter to attend forthwith in the council-chamber with the faid procced- 

* ing, and the book of records in which the fame arc entered, and Uut he do, in 

VoL. II. Z z * prcTacc 
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It iias, I know, been urged, that the principles 1 have thus 
hid down, and tlic rights which I have allotted to tin; inha- 
bitants of the Britiih' colonics, tend immediately to lo /creign 

‘ prwfciicc of the three branches of the legiflature of this ifland, enter n wiedur 
‘ in the rnargent of the faid fcveral proceedings^ and the entries of tht lame 
‘ in the faid book of records, and that he do in your prefenee draw crofs hues aver 
^ the faid proceedings and the entries thereof, in the nfual f^rrn and manner, 

‘ This rncafurc, adopted upon your united rccoinmenJatien, cannot, I am per- 
^ fuaded, fail of producing every happy confequence, by rciloring and firmly clla- 
* blifhing that harmony and unanimity fo carnefily wiflicd for, and fo eficntially 
‘ necell!j-y to his inajefly’s fcr.vicc, and the welfare of this community.’ 

The regildcr of the court of chancery attending, being called in, and having 
produced the records, and read the fcve'ral proceedings in the faid adJitfs men- 
tioned, he did then, by the command, and in the prcfcnce of his honour, and in 
the prefence of the courfcil and affembly, enter a vacatur in the margin of the 
faid feveral proceedings, and draw crofs lines over the faid proceedings and tha 
entries thereof, and cancelled the fevcral papji $ relating thereto. 

^ It was after a long and arduous ftruggle, that the people cf Jamaica ob^ 
tained this great victory ; no Icfs than five different aflembllcs having been called, 
and abruptly diflblved, bccaufe they refufed to raife the fupplies, unlcfs fatisfac- 
tion was given them in this bufincfs. At length, on a change of minlflcTs in 
Great Britain, the Governor (Mr. Lyttelton) was recalled, and the lieutenant- 
governor diredted to comply vvith their wilhcs, in the manner we luive f.'cn. 

The author of this work was one of a fmall minority in the houfe of affembly 
that fupported the admin iftrati on of Mr. Lyttelton, vvhofe abilities and virtues 
were acknowledged even by his enemies ; yet he is free to confefs, that, being pre- 
fent when the proceedings in chancery were iolcmnly annulled and vacated in the 
manner related, in the prefence of a thoufand fpediators, he could not but parti- 
cipate in the general triumph and cnthufiafin which prevailed on that occafion 
amongft all. ranks of people. The to.vns were fplcndidly illuminated, the Clip- 
ping in the ports were drefied in their gayeft colours, and fuch joy and fatisLc- 
tion appeared in every countenance, as we may imagine were difplayed by the 
Englith Barons on receiving rnagna ebarta from the reluiiant hand of king 
John. 


and 
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and natloual empire, diftindt from, and independent bf, the 
government of the parent ftate. It will be found, however, 
that the dependency of the colonies on, and their allegiance to, 
the crown of Great Britain, and alfo their proper fubordination 
to the Britifh parliament, are fecured by fuflicient ties, regula- 
tions, and rellraints j fome of which feem at firft inconfiftent 
even with the premifes I have ftated. Thus, as to the fupre- 
macy of the crown : among various other prerogatives, the 
king referves to himfelf, not only the nomination of the feve- 
ral governors, the members of the council, andmoft'of the 
publick officers of all deferiptions (hjy but he poflclles alfo at 
the fame time, as we have fecn, the right of difallowing and 
rejedting all laws and ftatutes of the colenial affemblies, even 
after they have received the affient and approbation of his own 
lieutenant in the colony. Hence, the affirmative voice of the 
people in their reprefentatives is oppofed by three negatives; 
the 6rll in the council, the fecond in the governor, and the 
third in the crown ; which pofTeffics likewife the power of 
punilhing the two former branches by difmiffion, if they pre- 
lume to adl in oppolition to the royal pleafure. 

Nor is the regal authority lefs efficient and extenfiv^e over 
the executive power within the colonies, than over, the legilla- 


' (h) I'his is fpokca of thofc colonics which arc called king’s government?^ 
for, bv.fv>re the late civil war, tlie governor, in a proprict:iry governmein, was 
named by the proprietor, fubjedt to the rcftrictions contained in 7 and 8 \V. III. 
c. 22. §. 6. and in two of the charter provinces of Nurlh America, all the ofFt- 
cci'?, except thofe of tlie admiralty and cuftoms, were cliofen by the people. 

Z Z 2 live. 
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BOOK live. The governor, as I have /hewn, is commonly chancel* 
lor by his office j but whether affifted by his council, or pre- 
' liding folcly in this high department, an appeal lies to the king 

in council, in the nature of a writ of error, from every decree 
that he makes ; and' the like liberty of appeal is allowed from 
the judgment cr fentcnce of the governor in council, iitting as 
a court of error /'/J. The reafon affigned in law authorities 
for allowing fuch appeals is this: — Ihat without them, the 
r-ules and pradice of law in the colonies might by degrees in- 
fenfibly deviate from tbo/e of tl>c mother-coimtry, to the di- 
minutbn of her fuperiority /'ij. 

Again : the king, as fupreme head of die empire, has the 
foie prerogative of making peace and war, treaties, leagues, and 
alliances with foreign Hates; and the coloni/ls arc as fully 
bound by, and fubjed to, the confeqncnccs thereof, as the in- 
habitants within the redm. So far is readily admitted j but 
another claim of the crown, fuppofed to refult from the pre- 
rogative laft mentioned, — I mean, that of regulating all the 
colonial military e/labli/hments both by fee and land, qtiarter- 

(i) It is ncce/lary however in eidier court, Firft, That in cafes of property the 
matter in dilute &ou!d be to the value of jC-500 fterling, to be afeertained by 
affidavit. Secondly, That the appeal be made within fourteen days after judg- 
ment in the court of error, and within one month after the determination of the 
court of chancery, by giving fecurity for dte profecution of it ; and it is required 
by the lords of appej m England, that the party appealing muft proceed within 
twelve months after the appeal is allowed in die plantations, or the appeal is dif- 
milTcd of courfe. A caufe cannot be tranfoutted for difficulty, but muft be de- 
termined one way or pther. 

Vaughan’s Reports 40s. Show. Pari. C. 33. 
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irtg troops in fuch towns and places in the plantations’as the C H 
king fees beft, augmenting them at pleafure, and retaining 1 
them in the colonies at all times and at all feafons, as well in 
peace as in war, not only without, but againft the confent of 
their aflcmblics, mull be admitted with fome limitation* 

It is indeed ailerted in all our law books, that the (ble fii- 
preme command and government of all the forces by fea and 
land, and of all forts and places in all parts of the Britilh do- 
minions, ever was, conAitutionally and legally, the undoubted 
and cxclufivc prerogative of the crown; but, againft the abufes 
which might pofllbly refult from the exercife of a power thus 
cxtcnfive and didlatorial, the fiibjeds refidiftg within the realm 
have this fecurity, that their reprefentatives retain in their 
■own hands the means of fupporting all the Britiih forces, both 
maritime and military. Thus, though the king has the pre- 
rogative of commanding armies and equipping fleets, yet with- 
out the concurrence of parliament he cannot maintain them. 

He can declare war, but without the afliftance of parliament 
be cannot cariy it on- The royal prerogative in thefe refpeSs 
is aptly compared by Dc Lolme to a Ihip completely equippedlfr 
tut which the parliament, by drawing off the water, can at 
pleafure leave aground. 

It feems therefore naturally and neceflirily to follow, that if 
the inhabitants of the colonies are entitled to the fame rights, 
and to have equal fecuritics for thofe rights, as are enjoyed by 
their fellow fubjedls in Great Britain, there mufl exift fome 
jcflraint a^inft the exorbitance and abufe of the power con- 
tended 


^ > 
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BOOK tended for in the prefent cafe. It is to little purpofe to tell 
VI. the colonifts, when groaning under the prefTure of military 
government, that no military force, however legally raifed 
and maintained, can be lawfully employed to violate their 
rights; as whoever holds the fword will decide upon the 
queftion of law (1). 

To as little purpo/e may our remaining colonies be told, 
that the parliament of Great Britain will never fuffer a pre- 
cedent of arbitrary power to be eflablilhed in any part of the 
Britilh dominions. They will probably infill, that the Britifh 
parliament is not competent to judge for them — at lead in 
the fir ft in'ftance. They may contend that thofe who feel, or 
arc in danger of feeling oppreflion, can beft determine when 
it may be proper to refift its attack, or to guard againft its 
approach. 

It cannot however be denied, that If parliament ftiould be 
apprifed that the juft authority of the crown over the colonies 
has degenerated into tyranny, it is not only their right, but their 
duty to interpofe, even on their own account ; for it has been 
well and eloquently faid, that whenever the liberties of Great 

( 1 ) It is obfervaHc, that this claim in the crown was admitted to be a grievance 
by the commiflioners appointed, in April 1778, for reftoring peace in Amciica. 
In a letter from the earl of Carlifte, Meflieurs Eden and Johnllonc, three of ihe 
iai J commiflioners, to the prefidcnt of the congicfs, dated the 9th of June iJjSj 
they declare a dilpofition to concur in fuch an arrangement as ftiould provide 
that no military fc **ce fhou!cl be kept up in the different ftates of North America, 
withocTt th: confen. general congrcls or particular aflemblies. 


Britain 
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Britain (hall be devoted, it is probable her dillolutlon will not c H A P. 
begin in the centre : Jhe will feel fubjeBion, like the coldnefs of H. 
deathf creeping upon htr from her extremities^ ' ^ ^ 

Having thus pointed out fome remarkable inftanccs of 
colonial fubordination to the king, as the fovereign head and 
fupreme executive in the government of Great Britain and its 
dominions, I fliall proceed to another enquiry, of no lefs im- 
portance (and to wliich indeed fome of the laft obiervations 
naturally lead) and that is, how far the joint authority and col- 
lc(5tive pov/er of king, lords, and commons, conftitutionally 
extend, and, on the principles of a free government, ought to 
be exercifed in fupporting the unity of th& empire, and pre- 
ferving that fubordination and dependence which the colonifts, 
as fellow fubjcdls with the inhabitants of the kingdom, owe 
to Great Britain and its government, in return for protedlioa 
received. 

It is a maxim maintained by political writers, that in all 
focietics there muft exift fomewhere an abfolutc and dcfpotick 
jurifdidtion, unlimited and Irrevocable. ** This abfoliite zndidfpo- 
tick power (fays Judge Blackftone) is, by the Britilh conftitution, 
entrujled to parliament But I conceive that the learned judge 
has not exprclfed himfelf on this occalion with his ufual ac- 
curacy j inalhiuch as all “ entrujled" authority is neceflarily 
accountable, and therefore not “ abfolute and dcfpotick" The 
truth is, that this dcfpotick and unlimited power is referred by 
the people in their own hands (not to be reforted to indeed 
2 but 
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B d d K biit in tbd laft extremity) and it never was tha intention of any 
> yt focicty of free ag6nls, from the creation of the worid to this day, 
todelegate to any man, orbodyofmen, an abfolute and defpotick 
authority in alLcafes over them. Such a delegation indeed, if 
ever if had been made, would have manifeRed infanity in the 
agents, and, on idiiSt account alone, muft have been void from 

the b^innihg. 


As^thc legiflative pbwcir of Great Britain therefore is fii- 

Within the where 

n its author? in aCh lefs 
tq/es ' n.vhatfopO'ert over the 
colonies. It has indeed been folemnly declared by parliament 
itjelfi that parliament has fuch a power : but if parliament had 
not, the power before, certalhfy th^ir OWn dechiratio'n could 
not uiveii, them with It. 


prenae'oiily In a relati're Ichfe, ‘ even 
the pebjjfe themfclves" pkrtlc^pafe' i 
can it be faid'to be fupfeme, in all 


Considering the confiituent branches of the Britifh Ic- 
giCature feparately, it wilt be difhcult to point out krty juft 
authority whatever, exifHhg either In the peers- hr' fhe repre- 
fentatiyes of the people ovei* the coloh'iCS. have feen that 

the firft fettiers in moft of the Britifl’i plantations, were a part 
of the Englifh people, in every refpedt equal to them, and 
pofteiled of every right and privilege at fhe time of their emi- 
gration* iWhich the people of England Werft poftcftcd’ df^ 'and 
irrefragably to that great right pf' cbhfen ting' to itlF laws by 
which they were to be governed. The people bf England 
therefore, or their reprefentatives, having ho rights, 'pbwers, or 
privileges to beftow on the emigrants, which the latter were 

not 
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not already polTedfed of equally with themlelve$« had no claim 
to their allegiance, or any pretence to exercifc authority <Sifer 
them. 


As to the Engliih peers, they are pofiefled of very eminent 
privileges ; from none of which however can they communi- 
cate any advantage to the colonies. - They are a court of jullice 
in the dernier refort for all appeals from the people of Great 
Britain ; but they adl in no fuch capacity for the inhabitants 
of the colonies ; the houfe of peers having never heard or* de- 
termined cauies in appeal from the plantations, in which it 
ever was, and is their duty to Icrve the fubje(fts within the 
realm. 

Thus, incapable from their fltuation of being admitted to a 
participation with the people and peers of Great Britain in the 
Britifh Icgiflaturc, the colonifts have, legiilatures of their own, 
which arc fubjedt to the king of Great Britain, as to their own 
proper head. The perfon, who, by the laws of Great Britain, 
is king of Great Britain, is tbeir king j but they owe no alle- 
giance to the lords and commons ; to whom they are not fub- 
jedts, but fellow fubjcdls with them to the fame Ibvcreign. 

Justly confidering, nevcrthelefs, the protedUon which they 
receive in the name of the Ibvcreign, as afforded by the fate, 
and that the colonies are parts of one great empire, of the va- 
rious branches of which the king in parliament, is arbiter, 
controuling and regulating all intercourfe with foreign nations, 
they readily admit that they fland towards the Britilh legiila- 
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ture in die d^cee of iubordination, which implies every au- 
thority in the latter, e^ntialto the pre&rvation of the whaler 
and to the maintenance of the relation between a mother- 
country and her colonies. ** We arc (faid the Americans) but 
parts of a vtbole^ and .therefore there mull exiil a power £bine- 
whete, to prefide and preferve the coimedrion in due order. 
Thia power is lodged in the Britiib parliament." In all mat- 
ters therefore, to which the local jurifdifhon of any one par- 
ticular colony is not competent, the fuperintendit^ controul of 
Great Britain is necei&rily admitted ; and they likewlfe admit 
that each and. all the colonies owe contribution for protec- 
tion 


To 

(m) The mtuir and extent o£ the fixbatdinuion here contended for, was 
clevly underftood, and is well explained, in the call* of Ireland, by Davenant, in 
a trcatifc publilhed by him Toon after foe revolution. — His words are thcie : 

« The inhabitants of Ireland, firom ancient conceflions, have a privilege per- 
haps above the Roman colonies, namely, to tax foemfelves by their own fuflfrages, 
whim foeir own limits^, bat this is no more than what is dsimed by feversd 
pcovincesiof Fnmoe, whitthneverthedefe acco^m foemielves fubordinste to the Ib- 
vereign poseer of foe whole ftate. 

" There is a part of empire not communicable, and which muR re/ide fove- 
reignly fomewbere} for there would be fuch a perpetual cialhing of power 
and iwers inoonfifient with foe very being of communities, unlds 

this laft rrefort wen fomewheee lodged. Now- this; inownmunicable power we 
take to be foe fupieme Jildgnent of what is beft. and moft expedient for -foe 
whcdci and in all reafon of goverrunent, this ought to be there truiled and lodged 
from whence proteAion is expeAed. 

** Thst Ireland fltouM judge of what is beft for itfdf, fois is juft and foirt but 
in determinationi foat are tn lewfo foe sriiok^ as, namely, what is moft expedient 

for 
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To ascertain the various contingencies and circuxriftances c H A fp. 
wherein, on the principles flated, the Briti& legiflature has, M* 
and has not, a right to interpofe, is perhaps impoffible j becauie ^ 
circumftances may occur to render its interpofition neceflaiy, 
which cannot be forefeen. But although it may be diffictiTt 
(lays governor Pownall) ** to draw the line of limitation, yet 
“ fome fucli line there certainly muft be, and I think' thofe 
** are not to be heard who affirm, that no line can be drawn 
** between the fupreme authority of parliament, and no jyBtho- 
“ rity at all.’* 

Nevertheless, it were not difficult to point out many 
cafes, and to imagine others, wherein the authority of parlia- 
ment has been, and may again be, conilitutionally exerted, in 
regard to the colonies, without aboliffiing every reftrifhon on 
the part of governorst and extinguiffiing every right on the part 
of the governed (nj. Previoully excluding, however, every 

idea 


for England and Ireland both^ therC) without all doubt, ibe (iiprenie judgment 
ought to rdV in the king, lords, and commons of England, wherfe arms and 
treafure* Ireland ever was, and muft always be defended.*^~Vide Darenant’s 
Works, piiblifhed by Sir Charles Whitworth, vpl. in p* 247. 

(n ) Such is the general (yftem of the laws for regulating the commerce of 
the colonies; and I will now add fome inftaneessof parliamentary interference, 
on other occafions, Which I conedve to be confiftent >^ith the prihdjdes X have 
laid down. Thus, when the firft princes of the StcW/irt ^mily aftcited tt> con* 
fidcr the plantations as their own demefnes, with a view of mfaking them a Ibnrce 
of revenue to thcmfelvcs, the commons oppoftB ahtf defeated a d;dm if 

it had been eftablilhed, might have rendered the king iridepcndeiit ot the Britilh 
parliament; (See Ac Journals of 1624 and 16259 and Vaughan’s Reports, *4^02.) 

2 A 2 Nobody 
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i O ^ it idba of itsviiMesii>ofitiDo in^the {(Dnccnwrof mtei 9 t»i^:kgiflAtion, 

Vl flad attodierntattefsito «i^ch the colonial. aifianbltes are 

: tiendy 


pfoi^e^ of^^e comoMfit’ interpofiyon «n tbi» «c- 
.<^ 9 ^ we ,he;v» fee^ in Hiftory. of ^arb^does a ipi^jillcr ^(*be 
£wl of Cltre^Q) impeach^ hy the houfc of commons, ampn^ other thirds, 
fbr iifths^dhg ' W' j^refn’mcnt lAto the jdaiidtionfi' ¥c flever 

>^at ifliB hbife *i»’ tMs bufinei* exceeded tlie' llrrtiO of^its f>ro||^ iehd 
cooftitphnnaii^MsfUiao^riSoborete t^';roir^iition, f<nne wwt^puflfd >b]r 
one or two of the provincial aiieml^e^ which were iuppo(ed;i^.^ .Ycak^ the 
chain that holds the colonies dependent On the mothcr-country. This ^ve oc- 
caiidh^to a claufe in the 7 and 8 of W. 111 . c. 22, which declares, that all laws 
^meaning the laws for regulating trade) which are any ways repugnant to the 
livib ^df bis' 'dee)ihed'"1hill atid vtdd.** 'I'his, -though a -fitong, 

'Was ^certainly a juftifiabtr oH^dn of EnglUh foprtmacy. By dte.'h Aiihe, c. go, 
a: gMeral is efltddiiliied in the colonies. This may be deemed an 

itttdihAt'regtilfiiion'i Of. FranMyh obferved, it was a regulation Ivluch 

one colony could not make for anotfaet'i and as the revenue whidh it tailed 
was -cotilidtifed'th'tbe didtrc' of * awradr, a reward for ferViw fa'icrvice 

too which the cdidntfts were not bound to accept, for a man might, if he had 
thought proper, have lent his letters as befote by a private mriTcngcr) the a£t 
was fiibmitted ISO. After tins, feme laws were pafll-d, which were tboaght to 
bear hard, upon the rights of the colotufts. By the 5th Geo. II. c. 7. in confe- 
quetied of feme petitions ftom ififFerent bodies of Englilh merchants, com* 
^ainti^ that tlw cdonis! laws aftbrded but an inadequate remedy for the reco- 
very dP debts y.tt is enaded, <* that lands, houles, negroes, and other heiedita- 
*metMS,. arid all red ellate whatever, fbotdd be liable to, and chargeable widi, 
<*aii debts» due eidier to die king, Or any of his ful^eds, and beall^ fer the 
<* latisbiAbuktIiefecd.’' Arid, by the 24th Geo. II. c.'ggr * the governors and 
*affenfeliea of the- a dp e^ve provinces are fdtrdned ftoin paffing any aift,. 
** order, rdblririeA,t)r.vete, whereby 'paper biUs, or bills oreredit fhdl beih- 
*‘crealed or iflueA** As both thde Jaws were paffed in feVour of En^ifh 
merdtantt^ sdiohad.advanced mon^ifor 'die vie of die colonUhs, ft snUiilMNight 
dibonourable to efejeft to die legulatiriBs winch they eftabltftwd. Tile Jaws 

were 
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ciently competent ; for, to the reaibne already for this 
abfolute exclotfiont map be added, the atter tmpodlhfl^ that 
two different legiiktures can, at all times, and in the ikme.mo> 
ment, enforce their authority on the. fame ohjedh-inafmuch'as 
they may happen to dilFer in opinion^, and in ihat.dileffitiia» 
thh confequence muft follow; either the Britlfo 
t|ie proyfodial, pr, pfovail ovfr U in |iKpmti'/pir/w]i;uch,^ffl^^ 
prad:ical or confhtutional uo£toefs of /ornaer,.^ the 
was formed. Such inconfdlency. -would render gor e r am fut at 
once oppreflive and tidiculbus/V^*. 

Birr, 

were dierdbre Ibbiiutted to, hut not unthout nnmnun'op the fait ot the pco> 
TincUl Icgiflatures, who conildered them as infringing IHierties. Theu* 
dibmiffion to them, tboagh on very laudable fdnppleSr was afterwanls quoted 
agwnft them*, and affignod m dm heft of ail fwQbie.rea^iMas for rqqjiiriug upeon^- 
ditional fitbmiffion on all othw oq;aftons* < 

F rooi what has been iiud above, and what will hereafter be ftated on the liibjeA 
of the coouaereial fyftem, the reader will be enabled to Conn fome idea of die 
boundary contended As, between a conftitutional, ftiperintendix^, contcoulii^ 
power in the. Bridfli parliament, and a fyftem of pedeA unquah^^ Qipnny, 
t/fg pttoer gf iitpHng tbt ctkn'm. in aU ta^ mba^oewr., 

(t) If Qsaat Britain had na right to interfere with , the. Internal l^UUtion of 
the colonies, flie could have had no polEUc right to taa them lor the puipofe of 
itreaue; yet, itdbes'not follow, that ibe- would -have bad a rigbt..t&tax.thein, , 
even if ibe had pofteflini juft audiority to make laws, for. tb^ir jnceripd 
ment. Taxation (Cad Lord Chatham) is no part of the governing, or. - 

**-rNM> powoR Taxw are a voluntary -gift and grant s>f theinommona«!ntf,,.'k In < 
*« leg0latient.tbet!iKeeeftatct'>of the realm are ali|Ee,.c(Maceraed : hutttb«.'CjOo> 
<* cuntnce nf the peera and the crown to .aeax,.is en^ necc^yjib* chohe it 
« in the form of a law. The gift and grata is.<oC.tbe comuion»akin^y;,‘ .It is 
uanacfffary eo foymorc oonceniing the ligjht -o£>pi ffU iMi y a ta ry,m°4<W»<!!C foe 
colonics, bccaufe parlUmeot itfelf (when indeed it was too htR) has fo|cpa% 

relinquilbed . 
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BOOK But* in a government of which fnecdoth is the hafis* and 
VI. ^ which it is the htefift tliat>it f»romotesk'< equally and luifiaF- 
^ happinefs of afl its it might be foppolfed 

that no odl^ authority over its dependencies could he necef- 
fary, than ^t which effaflually provides, that every addition 
to their wealth and greatnefs fhouM contribute, at ^thc lahie dftie, 
to the augmentation of its bum riches and poweri ’ Aftd Bfch, 
before the late unforturiate divifions, was the commercial <5^ 
temudopted by Great Britain, and fobmitted to by Her AVne- 
fican colonies. To diforiminate the foveral parts, properties, 
and effeds of this great arrangement of reftridtibn and mono- 
poly ; to fhew th^t it fecured every degree of authority in the 
pajrent ovqr. the child* which is confident with the happinefs 
and foeedom of mankind, (the ends of all juft government); 
and finally, that it might have anfwered, in the follcfi degree, 
even the pbjeds of revenue and contribution, if Great Britain 
had happily confined her pretenfions to the limits origin^Iy 

preferibed by hcrfcl f - for tbefe puipofes it wpuld be nc- 

cefiary to enter into a large and comprehenfive difouffion, to 
which the defign of my work does not extend. How far the 
Britilh fugar iflands ponflituted a part (^,..and yyerc cbnijprized 
in, ithe general /yflem, I Ihall endeavour to’point out in the 
fubfequent chapters. 

relinqutflied Uic daitn. Bf the i&b G«a IIL & it* the. Utg vd 

of Groat Britaia dedane, that fromtheiKe£prtbd»ey wiU a«t ^ 

tax, die. pajiaUe ia aauiof the kiag’t colfloiea, provinooa, tad piamtaliQoa in 

North Amoica aad the Weft ladies, except for the regulation of coauncKc : Ac 

produce wherepf isalwaTS to be iq^Ued to the ufe of dw colony in sihich it is 

ievied. 
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Chap. in. 

Prhfc^ks OH vobkb the Nations- of Europe fettled Col^s m- 
Anmka.r-^ormnerckil 'Rjefpslatiam of Great Britain^— •Re- 
marks on the ASls of Navigation.— ‘Admiffion f foreign- 
built VeJJels eventually beneficial.’— Exports from Great Bri- 
tain to the Sugar Ifiands, and their Vedue. — Ttbe fame from 
IreUmi.-^Wmes Jhm Madeira and the Azores.— Other 
Profits.— Summary f the •mhfie.—Imp^s from the Weft 
Undies to Great Britain and Ireland, and their Value ac- 
cording ta the London Prices,— Atnount %f Britijh Capkal 
vfted in thefugar Iflands.— Shipping and Seamen.— Geru- 
red Obfervathns, 

T he eftabllfliment of colonies In America by the nations CHAP. 

of Europe (fays Montefqu'ieu) was contrived, not in the III. 
view of building cities and extending empires j but for the pur- v— J 

pofe of carrying on trade to greater advantage than could be 
done with rival ftates. Commercial monopoly therefore, and 
with great reafon, is the leading principle of colonial inter- 
courfc. 

This account, with fome little quali^cation, may be admit- 
ted; and a very flight enquiry will demonftrate that it applies 
as pointedly to the Englilh, Ss to any other nation. The 
means indeed which Great Britain has adopted flu' retaining to 
herfelf the full beneflt of the monopoly, have^ in fome cafes* 

proved 
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K proved more liberal than thofe of rival ftates j but the principle 
by which the various nations of Europe were influenced, was 
.prccifcly the fame : To fecure to themfelves refpediively, the 
moft important of the productions of their colonics, and to re- 
tain to themfelves exclufively, the great advantage of fupplying 
thofe colonies with European goods and manufactures, was the 
chief aim and endeavour of them all. 

Whether the feveral parts of this fjrftcm, and its confe- 
qusnt train of duties, reftriCtions, and prohibitions, were origi- 
nally as wife and politick, as th(^ are evidently felfidi, is a quef- 
tton that of late has b^n much controverted. But this is a dif- 
cuBion into which it can anfwer no good purpofe to enter, be- 
caufe the prefent arrangement has been too long, and is now 
too firmly eftablifhed to be abrogated ; and thus much at leafl 
has been truly faid in its favour, that it is calculated to corre- 
ipond with the regulations of foreign flates : for fo long as other 
nations confine the trade of their colonies to themfelves, to 
affirm that Great Britain derives no advantage from following 
their example, is to contradid both experience and reafon. 

Of the commercial regulations of this kingdom, the me- 
morable law which was pafied in the 12th year of King Charles 
II. chap. 18, coi]|||aonIy called, by way of eminence, the 
Navigation Act, ^nay be confidered as the foundation. 
By tills law it is, among other provifions, declared, 

First, that no goods or commodities fhould be imported into, 
or exported out of, any of his Majefly’s plantations or territories 
in Afia, Afirica, or America, but in fhips bfhnging to the fub- 

je«fts 
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jeds of England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick, or in fuch as arc 
of the '.land hehnging ro, fuch plantations, ai^ whereof 
threc-fburtfis of the mariners and the mafter ape Englhh fub- 
je<51:s, bn pain of the forfeiture of fhip and cargo ; and all ad- 
mirals and commanders of king's fhips are authorized to make 
feiaure of, fhips offcanding herein. 

Sf.condlv, That no perfon' born but of the allegiance of 
his MajeAy, who is not naturalized, or made a free denizen. 


AiaTl'a<ft as a merchant br fa^or In^ny of the fald places, ypon 
pain of ffjffeitin’g all fiis'gobys aiicl^dhatt^s.'^ " 


Uv’*'-'' «• "'i -'sn.* .! — . ,.v 

TitiRjJi-y, That all governors,, betore tliey enter into the 
cxercifc of tiieir onicc, lliall take an path ^9, do their ptinoll. 


that the above-mentiCncd regulations fliall be p^ndlually and 
hqna Juic olpfei vcd ^ and a ^^oyernof n^lcb^in^hi!^ 4pty ther^^^ 
diall be removed from his ^Q|^efnineii^. ^ , 


.Fourthly, That .cp .gcoda, op.- cpminpdities,wluteyer of 
the growth or inanufaAnre of .^frica, Afia> and America, -fhall 
he iinpprtcd into England, Irela,nd^ Wales, Guernfey and Jer- 
I'cy, or Berwick,, in any other fljips but thpfc bclwiguig tp-^^\i^ 
faid places, or to the plantations, and navigated in the manner 
aforci'aid, under penalty of forfeiting, both fljip and cargo. 

Fifthly, That no Jugars, tobacc6y cotton^ indrgo, gingert 
fufl'ickt dr other dying woods^t of the produdlion of any Engliih 
pkintaribn in Afia, AfHcifi or America, fliall be exported there- 
from to any place, except to fohie other Engliih plantation ; or 
to England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick.^ The above commo- 
dities being named -in the aft are called generally enumerated^ 
in cQiUcadirtindtion to alFothcrsof plantation growth j and, 
VoL. 11. 3 B Lastly, 
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BOOK Lastly, Bond fecurity is required from all fliips trading 
'VI. to 01’ in the plantations, and lading on board fuch commodities, 
^ for the due obfervance of' this part of the law. 

Such, together with the conditions under which forcign- 
huilt fliips were to enjoy the privilege of Englilh fliips, are 
the chief reftridions and provifions of this celcbiatcd flatutc,^'# 
Jar as they relate to the plantation trade, and they are extended 
and llrengthened by a law which paiTed three years afterwards, 
which the plantation governors arc allb fworn to enforce; for 
by the 15th of Cha. 2, c, 7, it k enaded, that no connnodity 
cf the growth, production, or maniifadure of Europe, fliall be 
imported into the Britifli plantations, but Jtub as are laden and 
put on board in England, WaiIcs, or Rcroakk -, and in Englijh -built 
lliipping, (or ftiips taken as pri^:e, and certified according to a 
former adt) whereof the iiiafoer and three-fourths of the niari- 
aiers are Englifli, and carried diredly to the faid plantations. 
There is an exception however as to fait for the fifherics of 
New England and Newfoundland, wines from Madeira and the 
Azores, and horfes and vidtuals from Ireland and Scotland ; and 
the preamble to the adl, after flating that plantations arc formed 
!by citizens of the mother-country, afligns the motive for this 
reflridion to be, the maintaining a greater corrcfpondence and 
kindnefs between the fubjcbls at home and thofc in the planta- 
tions, keeping the colonies in a jirmer dependance upon the mother^ 
country, making them yet mort benejicial and advantageous to it iu 
the further employment and encreaj'e of EngJiJh Jhipping, vent cf 
Mnglijh manufadiures and commodities ; rendering the navigation 
to -and from them more iafe and cheap, and making tliis king- 
a ^iom 
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dom a Jiaple, not only of the commodities tf the plant att^s^ But CHAP. 
aljb of the commodities of other countries and places for the Jupply ^ 

of them, ' Z' Being (continues the preajOiMc) the tfagc of other ^ 

nations to keep their plantation trade to themfehes faj. 


Ten years after this, another a<5l pafled (25 Cha. II. c. 7.) 
impofing duties on fugar and other commodities (b) exported 
from one colony to another, and the following is aligned as 
the reafon ; ** that the inhabitants of feme of the faid colonics^ 
not content with being fupplied with thofe commodifies for 
their own ufe, free from all cuftoms, had, contrary to law, 
exported confiderable quantities to divers parts of Europe, and 
did like wife vend great quan tities to the ihipping of other 
nations, to the great injury of the trade and navigation of the 
parent ftate.” For the prevention of this inconveniency in 


f/7^ The defign of this afl, Ciys Poftlcthwaite, was to make a double voyage 
ncccflary, where the colonics ufed any commodities of the growth and manufac- 
ture of Europe but Brilifh : for if they could not be (hipped in Great Britain^ 
they muft firft be brought iliither from the places of their growth and manufac- 
ture, and (yreat Britain would confequcntly.have the benefit, not only of that 
treight, but of as many (hips and Tailors as mud be employed in bringing them 
from thence. It is remarkable, that by this a£t Ireland was indire£Uy deprived 
of the benefits allowed that kingdom by the fuft of navigation, for it is required, 
that none of the enumerated goods (hall be carried fron[> the plantations to any 
cc)iintry or place wliatfocvcr, until they have been firft unladen and put aihore in 
fomc port or haven in England^ JValis^ or Berwick. By a fubfequent aft this 
intention was avowed, and Ireland was exprcfsly (hut out from a direH trade 
willi the plantations. 

(b) White fugar 5s. and mufeat^do is. 6d. /rrewt. ; tobacco id. cotton- 
wool |d. indigo ad. cacao id. per lb. j logwood ^.5. ginger is. the cwt.; fuftick, 
&c« 6d. 
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BOOK futurct. the duties in queftion arc laid on the export of thofc 
VJ. commodities from the plantations ; unlefs fecurity be given 

^ to traufport them diredlly to England, Berwick^ ; Wales. 

The duties were the fame, I believe, as were then paid in Eng- 
land on mofl: of thofe commodities imported for home con- 
fumption. 

This a<fl was foon found to require explanation and amend- 
ment ; for the payment of the aforefaid duties having been con- 
lidered in the colonies as an exoneration from giving fecurity 
not to go to any foreign market in Europe ; it was provided by 
the 7 and 8 W. III. c. 22, that, notwithflanding the payment 
of the duties in queftion, the fame fecurity fliould be given as 
was required by former adls ; and it was enacted and declared, 
that no commodities of the growth or manufadlurc of tire 
plantations, ihould, on any pretence whatfoe\er, be kindcd in 
Ireland or Scotland, unlefs the fame were firft landed in Eng- 
land, and had paid the rates and duties wherewith they were 
there chargeable by lavv. 

By the fame adt it is declared, that no goods or mcrchandi'.^e 
whatever fliall be imported into, or exported out of, any Britilli 
colony or plantation, but in Ihips /W/z in England, Ireland, or 
the plantations, wholly owned by Englilh fubjedls, and navi- 
gated as before ; and provifions are eiUbliflied concerning the 
regiftering of ftiips, to prevent the fraud of palTing forcign-built 
Blips as Engliflij together with various regulations to prevent 
counterfeit certificates, and frauds in the import and export to 
and from the colonics ; for all which, reference mu ft be made 

to 
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to the a(5l at large, which is fyftematick and comprehenfive in 
a high degree. 

Tiiesk a£ls therefore, and fome intefnftdiate ones, which it 
is not ncccfliiry to particularife, may be confidered as fupple- 
mental to the navigation adt, and they form altogether the 
foundation of oiir colonial code; inoft of the fubfequent acts 
now iii force, being framed in the fame fpirit, and intended to 
enforce and flrengthcn the fyflem ; tvith fome few ajtera- 
tioiis and exceptions only, which however do not extend to 
any great and fubftantuil change in the principle or ground- 
work (cj. 

The 

fc) 'rhe following, I believe, arc the chief additions, alterations, and excep- 
tions, fo far as the Hi ififli fugar iflands are principally concerned. If the reader 
is dcfirous of the fulh.*fl and nioft corrctSl information on this head, he is referred 
to a hitc Hiftory of tlie Law of Sliipping and Navigation, by John Reeves, Efq. 
an admirable work, in which the drieft fubjedfs are treated with fuch clearnufs, 
prccilion, and elegance, as to render the book, not only inftrudtive, but in a very 
high degree cntertaiifing :uid InUTcfling, 

By Ihitute 3 and 4 Ann, c. 5. Rice and melafics were put into the enumcranon, 
and by c. 8. Iriih linens, laden in Ireland “in Englifti-built fliipping navigated 
accordiiig to law, were admitted into the plantations. 

By 7 Ann, c. 8, Jeiliits bark, and all other drugs, are permitted fo be imported 
iiito Great Britain from the Britifh plantations, on payment of the fame duties as 
if imported dirctik Irom the place of their gro^lvth. 

By 13 Geo. I. c. 15. and 7 Geo. II. c. 18. Cochineal and indigo were allowed 
for a certain time to be inipoited from any port or place, in Britifh or other 
Ihips; which adts were afterwards renewed, and arc now in force. 

By 3 Geo. II. c. 28. Rice was permitted, under certain conditions, to be car- 
ried from South Carolina to any port of liurope fouthward of Cape Finifterre^ 
a privilege afterwards extended to North Caroliiu and Georgia* 

By 
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O K TfiE reader will find that the fyftcm embraces two 

; firfi, the augmentation of our naval ftrength, by art 

entire 

By 4 Geo, II. c. 15. Non- enumerated (viz. goods not enumerafiA in the 
12 of Cha. 11 . c. 18.) arc admitted to be imported directly into Ireland from the 
colonies, notwithdanding the 7 and 8 of W. III. c. 22. — Hops, by a fubfequent 
(latute, are excepted out of this indulgence. 

By 12 Geo. II. c. 30. Sugars, under certain regulations and rcftri£lions, arc 
permitted to be carried immediately from the Britifh plantations to any port or 
place fouthward of Cape p'inifterre, and alfo to any foreign port cf Europe in 
licenfcd fhips, which arc to call firft at lt>mc port in CJrcai Britain, — 7 "his was 
confidcreJ as a great indulgence, but the conditions and regulations on which it 
was granted were fo ftiicl and numerous, as to defeat in a great mtaiurc the irw 
tention of the Icgiflaturc. 

By 4 and S Geo. III. fcfl. 27. Britifh planT:nioa cofTc^, piemento, and Cacao* 
nuts are put into the enumeration ; as arc iikewife w hale fins, raw Clk, hides, and 
fkins, pot and pearl aflics; and by feet. 28. fccurity is required that no iron, nor 
any fort of wood called lumber, the grow th, production, or manufacture of any 
Brififii colony or plantation, lhall be landed in any port of Europe except Great 
Biitain; an exception however was afterwards made by 5 Geo, III. c. 45. by 
which iron might be carried to Ireland, and lumber to Madtira, the Azores, or 
any part of Europe fouthward of Cape Finiftenre. 

By 5 Geo. III. c. 39. Bond is required to be given in the Bririfh plantations^ 
that no rum or other fpirits fliall be landed in the Iflc of Man; and by the 6 Geo. 
III. c. 52. fecurity is required for all non* enumerated goods, that the fcimc fliall 
jjot be landed at any port of Europe to the northw'ard of Cape Finifterre, except 
in Great Britain, and (by a fubfequent law) Ireland. 

By 5 Geo. III. c. 52, Any fort of cotton wool may be imported in Britifli* 
built Ihips from any country or place, duty free. 

By the 6 Geo. III. c. 49. was eftabliihed the meafure of opening free ports 
in Jamaica and Dominica. By this aft, live cattle, and all maner of goods and 
commodities whatfoever (except tobacco), the produce of any foreign colony in 
America, might be imported into Prince Rupert’s Bay and Rofleau in Dominica, 
and into Kingfton, Savanna-la- Mar, Montego Bay, and Santa Lucea in Jamaica, 
from any foreign colony or plantation in America, in any foreign floop, fehooner, 

or 
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entire exclnfion of foreign fhipping from our pLintation^ade ; 
lecondiy, the lecuring to Great Britain all the emoluments 
arifing from her colonies, by a double monopoly over them : 

or other vtlTLl, irot having more than one deck. This was temporary, but 
was afterwards continued, until materially altered by the 27 Geo. 111 . c. 27. 
wherein, amoji[£ lundry other regulations, two more ports arc opened in addition 
to the former, viz. St. George, in the ifland of Grenada, and the portot Nafiku, 
in the ifland of New Providence, one of the Bahamas, into which cotton wool, 
indigo, cochlm*al, drugs of all kinds, cacao, logwood, fufHck,*and other dye woods, 
hides, and Cillow', beaver, and all ibrt of furs, tortoife-fheJl, mill timber^ maho- 
gaiiV, cVc. ijorfc!S, aflef, mules, and cattle, being the growth or produtSlion of 
any I'okny cr flanUitim in America, belonging to or under the dominiow of any 
foielgri fovcrcigri or ftatc, and all coin and bullion, 5cc. may be im- 

ported in any foreign floop, fehooner, or other vcfltl, not having more than one 
duk, and not exceeding the burthen of feventy tons, and provided alfo that fuch 
o‘,A'ned and navigated by the fubjcdls of fome foreign European fovcrcign 
01 IKitc. It is permitted alfo to the flane defeription of pcr(bns and veflcls to ex- 
p'0!t from ihefc parts BritiQi plantation rum, negroes, and all manner of goods 
that had been legally imported, except naval ilorcs and iron. ^Ehe foreign arti- 
cles thus permitted to be brought into the free ports by this adl, may be exported 
auiun to Gnat Britain or Ireland \ and by a fubfequent law (30 Geo. 111 . c. 29.) 
the lefliisftion in regard to the tonnage of foreign veflels is taken off, but thefe 
vtflllb arc ftill limited to one deck. 

rhe next great mcafure was, the opening the plantation trade to the people 
of Ireland, winch was firft partially done by the 18 Geo. III. c. 55. and more 
fully by the .20 Geo. III. c. 10. under which they enjoy the like unlimited intcr- 
courfe with the colonics, both in refpcdf of import and export, as Great Britain j 
on condition only that die goods fo imported and exported arc made liable to 
equal duties and drawbacks, and fubjedt to the fame fecurities, regulations, and 
reftridtions as in Great Britain ; a condition to which the Parliament of Ireland 
confented, by palling an adt impofing duties on the imports, conformable to thofe 

Great Britain. 

l^hc regulations with regard to America, fince the independence of the United 
StMtcis will be difculTcd in a fubfequent chapter* 
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•viz. .monopoly of their whole import, which is to be alto- 
gether from Great Britain } and a monopoly of all their export, 
which (as far as it can ferve any ufeful purpofe to the mother- 
country) is to be no where but to Great Britain. On the lame 
idea, it was contrived that they iliould lend all their produdls 
to us rani), and in their firll Hate j and that they lliould take 
every thing from us in the laft ftage of manufaiSure. 

Most of our* commercial writers, and many of our ftatef- 
men, have conlidcrcd the two great leading jirinciples above- 
mentioned to be fo clofely interwo\cn together, and dependent 
on each other, as not to be disjoined without violence to both ; 
whereas, in truth, tlic monopoly of our colonial products, and 
the advantages ariling from the fupply of the wants of the co- 
lonifts, might not only be fupported, even though fon ign-built 
vclTels were incorporated into the great body of our fliipping, but 
it may eventually happen, that both our trade and navigation 
w'onld be greatly improved and extended by Inch a mcafure. 

That the maintenance of our naval llrcngth is one of tlie 
moll important objects to which the Britifh government can 
diredt its attention, no perfon of common underllanding will 
venture to difpute •, and fo long as Great Britain can herfclf 
furnidi diipping on the chcapell terms, fufficient for all the 
great branches of her commerce, every poflible encouragement 
ought undoubtedly to be given to our own Hiipwrights, and 
every difeouragement to the participation of foreigners in the 
Ihip-building trade ; but it is the intereft of the merchant to 
get his freight as cheap as poflible ; it is equally fo of the 

manufadturer ; 
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ftianufadlurer j becaufe every increafe in the price of ftii^ing 
and freight, operates as a tax upon the commodities fhipJ)C(i,‘ 
and affedis the foreign demand in proportion. If therefore, 
from progreflive improvements in our agriculture and manu- 
fadtures, the two great founders and employers of fhipping, 
the maritime commerce of all the Britifh dominions thall at 
any time require a greater number of fliips than Great Britain 
and her dependencies can furnith on any faving terms, either 
recourfe mull be had to foreign vehicles, or our trade, like the 
vidlims of Procrufles, mufl be lopped and fliortened to make 
it fuit the meafure of our own {d). 



Navigation, and naval power are the children^ not the 
parents^ of commerce j for if agriculture and manufadbures, 
and mutual wants, did not furnilh the fubjedl-matter of intcr- 
courfe between diflant countries, there mufl be an end to na- 
vigation. The remark therefore of a very diflingailhed fena- 
tor (e), concerning that branch of our commercial fyllcm of 
which we are now treating, appears to be undoubtedly true, 
“ that if the navigation adl be fuffered to run the full length of 


{d) Can it be reconciled to common fenfc to aflert, that if the American?, 
or any other people, were to offer us 500 fail of rcflcls every year grathy it would 
be againfl the intcreft of the nation (as a nation) to accept them, bccaufc it might 
prove detrimental to fome inciividuals among us (our fliipwrights, ? If 
the argument will not hold good, confidcred in this extended light, it can ncvxr, 
by parity of reafon, be admitted in cafes where vefllls can be purchafed at one- 
half the price it would coft to build them.” — Vide a fliort Addrefs fro n a Manu-* 
failurer, on the Importance of the IVade of Great Britain with the United States 
of America. — Printed for Stockdale, 1785. 

(*:) Mr. Burke. 
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BOOK its |)L4nciple, and is not changed and modified according to 
VI. the ,change of times, and fluctuation of circumftances, it 
mufl do great mifchief^ and frequently even defeat its own 
purpofe {yj. 


(f) An American writer of a periodical work called the Mufeunty publi(hcd at 
Philadelphia in 1791, having been informed, that France had permitted the in- 
trodu£tion of American veffels into her trade (in which, however, he was mif- 
taken) expreffes the following fentiments ; which, to my underftanding, convey 
convidlion in every word. If France (faith he) had rejefted American veffck> 
/he would have fo far facriAced her carrying-trade to the manufatSture of /hips. 
She vrifely purcha/es, upon the cheapeft terms, i/je cradles for her marine 
nurfery. 7 'hc fir/l and great objedl of the maritime powers ought to be, the 
‘‘ increafe of the number of their failorsy which is beft done by multiplying the 
« chances of their employment. Among the means of doing this, one of the 
mod obvious and rational is, the multiplication of veJfeU. The French-built 
/hips coft from fifty- five to fixty dollars per ton, when fitted to receive 
a cargo, exclufive of fea-ftores, infurance, the charges of lading, outward 
pilotage, and other expcnccs mcidental to the employment, and not to the 
‘‘ building and outfit of a veflcl. The American live-oak and ced.ir /hips, to 
^ which none are fuperior, coft in the fame fituation, from thirty^ three to thirty- 
five dollars, fiiii/hed very completely. If the French require 10, coo tons of 
new vcfl’els, on any occafion, or in any term of time, they may be procured in 
the United States, on a computation of the medium price of thirty-four dollars 
per ton, for tlic fum of 340,000 dollars : but, if bought at fifty- five dollars, the 
^ ]owc/i price in France, they would coft the much greater fum of 550,000 did- 
lars. No argument is ncccflary to flicw, that fuch a nation, or ter is paribus y 
muft produce fcamen more rapidly than thofe vyho refufe theie clie.ip vcfil-ls. 
^ It would appear much lefs unreafonablc, that the government of the United 
States fhoiild prohibit the fale of /hips (the means of ohtiiining yiaiuil jirengih) 
to foreign nations, than that any of them fiiould rcje< 5 t the great advantage of 
fo cheap and excellent a fupply/' Such is the rcafoning of this author, and 
it is no proof that hi.s arguments arc weak, bccaufc the circumftancc which 
e rife to them did not cxift. 


Having 
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Having obferved thus much on the leading principle^ or c H A^P. 
general lyftem of our colonial trade, the application whereof 
will hereafter be feen, I lhall now proceed to the more imme- 
diate objedt of our prefent refearches, and endeavour to furniflu 
the reader with fome leading datUt or fadls, whereby to appre- 
ciate the value and importance of the Britifli fugar iflands, 
and the commerce which they create j by inveftigating, 

ift. The nature and annual amount of the export ^trade 
from Great Britain and her dependencies, for the fupply of 
their wants, and the profits of the Britilh merchants and fhip 
owners thereon. 

adly. The particulars and value of the Various rich com- 
modities, the growth of thefe illands, annually imported into 
Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 

3dly. The value of the fugar iflands confidered as fo much 
Britifli capital. 

4thly. A STATE of the lllipping and feamen to which the 
Britilh fugar iflands afford employment. 

A FULL enumeration of the various articles which furniih 
the lliips bound to the Weft Indies with an outward freight, 
would indeed comprile a confiderable proportion of almoft all 
the produdlions and manufadlures of this kingdom, as well as 
of many of the commodities imported into Great Britain from 
the reft of Europe and the Eaft Indies. The inhabitants of the 
fugar iflands are wholly dependent on the mother-country and 
Ireland, not only for the comforts and elegancies, but alfo for 
the common neceflaries of life. In nioft other Hates and king- 

3 C 2 doms. 
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BOOK domf^^Iie firft objcil of agriculture is to raife food for the fup- 
port 'of the inhabitants j but many of the rich productions of 
' the Weft Indies yield a profit fo much beyond what can be 
obtained from grain, that in feveral of the fugar iflands, it is 
true ceconomy in the planter, rather to buy provifions from 
others, than to raife them by his own labour. The produce of 
a finglc acre of his cane fields, will purchafe more Indian corn 
than can be raifed in five times that extent of land, and pay 
befides the freight from other countries. Thus, not only their 
houiehold furniture, their implements of hulbandry, their 
clothing, but even a great part of their daily fuftenance, are 
regularly lent to them from America or Europe. On the firft 
head therefore, it may generally be obferved, that the manu- 
facturers of Birmingham and Manchefter, the clothiers of 
Yorkftiire, Gloucefter/hire, and Wilts< the potters of Staftbrd- 
Ihire, the proprietors of all the lead, copper, and iron works, 
together with the farmers, victuallers, and brewers, through- 
out the kingdom, have a greater vent in the Britilli Weft 
Indies, for their refpeCtive commodities, than perhaps they 
themfelves conceive to be poffiblc. Who would believe that 
woollens conftitute an article of great confumption in the 
torrid zone ? Such however is the faCt. Of the coarlcr kinds 
cfpecially, for the ufe of the negroes, the export is prodigious. 
Even fugar itfelf, the great ftaple of the Weft Indies, is fre- 
quently returned to them in a refined ftate; fo entirely do 
thefc colonics depend on the mother-country ; centering in 
her bofom all their wealth, wilhes, and affeCtions. ** Why 
■“ Ihould England (fays an old planter) grudge at the wealth 
** and profperity of the plantations, fince all that is ours ft>e 

“ may 
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** may acoount her own, not only becaufe wc are a of c H A P, 
** England as it is taken largely, but alfo becaufe all comes to HI- 
** the kingdom of England, properly fo called ? By a kind of 
■** magnetic force, England draws to it all that is good in the 
plantations : it is the centre to which all things tend. No-, 
thing but England can we relifh or fancy ; our hearts are 
there, wherever our bodies are. If we get a little money, 

“ wc remit it to England : they that are able, breed up their 
** children in England. When we are a little eaiy, we defire 
“ to live and fpend what we have in England ; and all that 
we get is brought to England .” — Groans of the plantations, 

]>ublilhed the latter end of the laft century. 

To the laudable refearches of the lords of the committee of 
council on the fubject: of the Have trade, the publick have been 
lately indebted for fuch a body of evidence and information 
refpcdling the general commerce of the Britifh Weft Indies, 
as could not poflibly have been collefted by any exertions lefs 
cxtcnfive and etheient than thofeof government (g). I have 
f requently had rccourfe to their lordfliips report in former parts 
of this work, and fliall refer to it on this occafion. 

From that authority it appears, that the value of the ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the Britilh Weft Indies, in the year 
1787 (fmee which- time they certainly have not diminifhed) 
amounted to i3-t- 10^. the whole of which 

fg) Report of the Lords of the Committee of Council on the Slave Trade, 

1789. 


{except 
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BOOK (exdfe^t about 200,000) confiftcd of Britifh goods and 
VI. manufactures. The exports for the fame year to Africa, 

’ wJiich, with all fubfequent profits, muft be charged to the fame 

account, amount to ^.668,255. 14/. 4^. (&). Befides this, 
the coft is to be ftated of manufactures and provifions from 
Ireland, and of wines from Madeira and the Azores j the fame 
having hitherto been purchafed by Britifii capitals, and con- 
veyed to the Weft Indies in veflels trading circuitoufly from 
Britifli ports, and the returns likewife made, for the moft part, 
to Great Britain. For the fame reafon, the coft and freight of 
lumber, fifli, and other productions of America, both from the 
American ftates and the Britifli provinces, tranfported from 
thence to the Britilh fugar iflands, in Britifli veflels, muft like- 
wife be added to tlje eftimate. 

Concerning Ireland, I have no account for 1787, but 
the reader will find, in an Appendix to this volume, official 
accounts for the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, as well of the 
exports from that kingdom to the Britifli Weft Indies, as of 
the imports received from thence in return ; both in a diredl 
trade. Of the former, the average value is 294,353 Irifli, 
being equal to /^. 277,218 ftcrling : the amount of the imports 
will be given hereafter. 

(h) The goods fliippcd for the purchafe of gum, ivory, and gold, in the trade 
direct between Africa and Great Britain, conftitiite fume finall part of tbisj but 
1 make no deduction on that account, bccaufc the freight merchants com- 

niiilions on, fuch part as arc applied to the purchafe of Haves, and the profits on 
the Hde of thofe Haves in the Weft Indies, not being charged in the InfpecUir 
(jcncrars books, I fet one againft the other. 
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Of wines, from Madeira and the Azores, the yearl3«f 'jon- 
fumption in thefc iflands may be eftimated, on an average, at 
X.30,000. 

Respecting America, the fupplies that were annually fur- 
niflied.by thofe provinces which now conftitute the United 
States, were valued, at the places of delivery, at no lefs than 
jr.720,000 fterlingj and they confifted of articles fo eflentially 
neceflary, that the reftriftions to which this trade is now fub- 
jedt (how grievoufly foever they are felt by the planters)^have 
not, I think, diminiflied the demand, or le/Tened the im- 
port Official accounts of the prefcnt (late of this inter- 
courfe are no where given to the publick : a retrofpedfive furvey 
of its nature and extent, as it fubfifted previous to the war, 
will be given in the fubfequent chapter. 

There are yet to be reckoned the imports from the Ame- 
rican provinces which ftill remain to Great Britain, including 
Newfoundland; of which, in like manner, no account, that I 
have feen, has been publiffied. Suppohng they were equal in. 
value to the Well Indian commodities {hipped thither in re- 
turn (a conjecture pi obably not very wide of the truth) the 
fum to be charged on this account for 1787, i.s 00,506. 
17/. \od.(kJ. 

I SHALL 

(i) Jamaica, for a while, round Ibme refource within itfelf for Haves and lum- 
ber, but the country is^ I believe, by this time, nearly exhaufted of ihofc articles. 
'Vhe profit to Great Ilritain arifing from the freight alone of the whole fupply, i& 
Hated bv the lords of the privy council at ^.245,000 pir annum. 

[k > Much the greater part of tins fum is for fifli from Newfoundland ; the im'- 
port of t!:at article hoiu thence into tlie Britiih Weft Indies, on an average of 

five 
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3 *+ 

6 d O It I^^ALL now bring into one point of view the fcveral great 
VI. items that have been enumerated ; adding to the Britifh and 
'' ' "* Irifh fupply 20 per cent, for the coft of freight and infurancc 

outwards, the charges of fhipping, commifllon to the merchant- 
txporter in fbme cafes, and the profits in others of the mer- 
chant-importer in the Weft Indies ; all which contribute to 
fwell the debt of the planters to Great Britain : viz. 

Exports from Great Britain, 

diredt — — 1,638,703 13 10 

— — — from Ireland — 277,2 18 — — 


1,915,921 13 10 

Add 20 per cent, for freight, 

&c. 6cc. — — 383,184 62 

— — 2,299,106 

Exports to Africa for the purchafe of negroes — 668,255 

— from Madeira and the Azores — 30,000 

■I " United States of America — 720,000 

Britifh America — — 100,506 


Total — 3,817,867 


Perhaps it were no excefs to fiate the whole amount at 
this time at four millions of pounds fterling. Hence then ap- 
pears the vaA dependence of the Britifh WeA Indian colonies 

five years (178310 1787, both inclufivc} having been 80,645 quintals, worth at 
the jKirts of delivery abont I’js.bd. the quintal. 
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on their parent country, for almofl every thing that is ufcful CHAP, 
and ornamental to civilized life; and it was juftly obferved, 
by the accurate and intelligent Mr. Glover, that fuch a market 
for the vent of our manufaeftures, furniihes irrefragable proof, 
that, through whatever channel riches have flowed into thole 
colonies, that influx hath made its paflage to the mother- 
country, not (continued he) like the dafli of an oriental tor- 
rent, but in liilubrious, various, placid, and copious ftreams ; 
rcfrcfliing and augmenting Ibber induftry by additional em- 
ployment to thoufands and ten thoulknds of families, and 
lightening the burthen upon rents, by reducing the contribu- 
tions of parilhes to poverty unemployed.’* 


After all, it is not fo much by the exports to, as by the 
imports from, the fugar iflands, that we are to judge of their 
value ; every article of their products and returns being in fa(^ 
as truly Britilh property, as the tin which is found in the 
mines of Cornwall ; and their ftaples lare the more valuable, 
inafmuch as they differ from the commodities produced at 
home : for they fupply the mother-country, not only with 
what flic mull: otlicrwifc purchafe from foreigners for her own 
life, but witli a rupcrilnity bcfldcs for foreign confumption. 
Let us now then, as propofed, enquire into the particulars, 
and cfiimate the value of their various produftions and com- 
modities with which Great Britain and her dependencies are 
annually fnpplicd. Here too, I might refer to the ye ar 1787, 
and avaU myfcif, as I have done in the hiftory of each parti- 
cular ifland, of the very exadl, comprchcnfive, and valuable 
ilalcment of the returns of that year, as prepared by the In- 
Vo l. II. 3 D fpcilor 
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fpc flor 'General of the exports ^ind imports, with the market- 
able prices of each article, and annexed hy the committee of 
the privy-council to their report on the Have trade; but I 
clioofc rather to look to the year 1788, chiefly becaufe the 
exports of any one year arc fet properly againft the imports of 
the fucceeding one ; it being ufual, in moll articles of Britilh 
ex'port to the Weft Indies, to give twelve or lixieen months 
credit. 

TtiE imports into Great Britain from the Brltifli fugar 
iilands in 1788, and the value thereof, will appear in the fol- 
lowing table. The quantities are taken from the Infpedtor 
General’s return ^l) ; but that officer has not, in this cafe, as 
in tlte account of the former year, affixed the marketable 
prices (tn). Thefe therefore are collc(fted from the opinions of 
refpedlable brokers, on a low average of the year ; the mifcella- 
neous articles excepted, which ftand as ftated by the Infpedlor 
General wdth the addition of one-third, being the ufual difpro- 
portion between the atftual prices current, and thofe in the 
caftom-houfe books. 

(l) Report of the privy-council, part iv. 

(m ) The n^prketable prices, are the current prices after the duties have been 
cleared, and thefe are paid on importation, except as to the duties and cxcifcon 
rum, which is permitted to be bonded. The latter therefore cannot be £iid to be 
paid by the planter in the firft inftance, as in the former calc they certainly are, 
and nine times out of ten are tut refunded by the confumer, as will hereafter be 
demonftrated. 


IMPORTS 



IMPORTS from the Britifli Weft Indies into Great Britain in 1788. 
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The amount is >^.6,488,319. lu. 4^. and this fum is al- 
together exclulive of bullion, of which the annual import from 
thefe iflands into Great Britain is very conliderablc : it is prc- 
fumed that, ^(".320,000 is a moderate average, which being 
added to the foregoing, gives a total of ^(^.6,808,3 19. ii r. ^d. 
I will call it fix million eight hundred thoufand pounds only j 
and the calculation is confirmed b^thc teftimony of a mer- 
chant of the firfl ebaradter and ability ; w’ho, in his evidence 
before a committee of the houfe of commons, has fixed on 
this fum as the amount of the imports into Great Britain from 
the Britifli Weft Indies for the fiune year fnj. 


Of the imports- into Ireland and America, &c. diredUy 
from thefe iflands, in 1788, no account, that I have feen, has 
been given to the publick. I fhall therefore adopt, from tlie 
authority of the Infpedor General, thofe of the year preceding, 
which ft and thus ; 


To Ireland — 

American States — 

Britilh American colonies 
Foreign W'cft Indies 
Africa — 


jCi 27,585 4 5 

196,460 8 — 

100,506 17 10 
18,24c 12 6 

868 15 — 


Total jC.443,666 17 9 


Add 

f/ij See the evidence of George Hi bbert, Efqiilrc, merchant in I.ondon, be- 
lore a icledt committee of the houfe of commons, appointed to take cxaininatio-Mi 
on the (lave trade, 20th March, 1790. 

{oj In official accounts before referred to of the IriQi exports and imports, 
5 and 
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Add this fum to the Britifh import, and the whole yparly 
value of the produce of the Britifh Weft Indies, exclufivc of 
what is confumed by the inhabitants tliemfelves, is fevcn mil- 
lion two hundred and forty-three thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty-lix pounds fcventeen fhillings and nine-pence fterling; 
all which is produced by the labour of 65,000 whites, and 
455,000 blacks, being one hundred and eleven pounds for each 
white perforr, and thirteen pounds eighteen fhillings and fix 
pence per head per annum, for man, woman, and child, .black 
and white, throughout all the Britifh Weft Indies. 

From this immenfe fupply, the revenuq^ of Great Britain 
and Ireland received, in grofs duties, upwards of ^.1,800,000 
fterling, exclufive of the duty of 4 f per cent. colle(fted in Bar- 
badoes, and fome other of the iflands, and which being paid in 
kind, is, I prefume, included in the general imports above 
Hated. Of the remainder, we have already feen how large a 
fliarc was the property of the inanufacfturer, the merchant, and 
the navigator. A further fum, not lefs than ^.1,037,000, 
mnil; be placed to the fame account, for freights and infurance 
liomewards, commiflions on the fale, and a long train of other 
charges. The balance, reduced, as it neceffarily muft be^ 
by f uch a multiplicity of claims and deductions, to a very fmall 

;)iiJ fijUjuincd at length in an a|)pcntlix to this volume, it appears that the value 
i)f the goods imported into Ireland from the Britifh Weft Indies, has of late 
voars greatly incrcafcd. In 179O they amounted to ^.169,563. 8j. \od . — in 
17^1 to yf. 2 18,589. 1 r. 10^.— -and in 1792'to ;f. 225 , 774 ' *4^* 3^’ 1 hefe 

Uiins arc the currency of Ireland. 
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propditlon of the grofs returns, is paid over to the planters, 
their agents, mortgagees, or annuitants, moft of whom are refi- 
dent in Great Britain, and by whom it is partly employed in ex- 
tending cultivation in the WeA Indies, and partly expended or 
invelled in the mother-country ; in the one cafe giving vigour to 
induAry, in the other upholding the price of BritiAi lands, or 
the credit of the Britifli funds. With great truth, therefore, 
did the merchants and planters declare to the houfc of commons, 

that the Aigar colonies, and the commerce thereon dependent, 
have become the moA confiderable fource of navigation and na- 
tional wealth out of the limits of the mother-country ; and that 
no part of the national property can be more beneficially em- 
ployed for the publick, nor arc any intereAs better entitled to 
the protcdlion of the legiflaturc, than theirs ( 

I SHALL now Aatc the value of this great property, con- 
fidcred as Britifla capital. In the report of the privy-council, it 


(p) The following are the particulars of freight and infurance homewards, 
commiflions. &c, as enumerated in die valuable chain of evidence by George 
Hibbertj Efquirc, before referred to, viz. 

Received by tlie fliip owners, for freight homewards, about 
Underwriters, for infurance ~ — 

Britifli merchants and brokers, for commif- 
fions, &c. ~ 

Wharfingers, &c, including primage •— 

1,037,000 


560.000 

150.000 

232.000 
95,000 


k 
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js cftimated at fcventy millions of pounds ftcrling, as fellows: 
viz. 

450,000 negroes at A’'* head — 22,500,000 

Lands, buildings, utenfils, mules, &c, and 
crop on the ground, double the value of 
the negroes — — 45,000,000 

Value of the houfes, &c. in the towns, the 
trading and coafting veflels, and their 
■crews belonging to the iflands — 2,500,000 

.til. ■ 

Total — - 70,000,000 


Another mode propofeJ by their Lordfliips of afeertaining 
the capital, is to reckon twelve years purchafe on its annual 
produce, it being, they oblerve, not unufual in the Weft Indies^ 
to fell eftates at that price. I think that the fale of Weft Indian 
eftates at ten years purchafe, is much more common j and reck- 
oning the mercantile value of the capital at feven millions per 
annum, the refult, by this mode of calculation, agrees precifely 
with that of the former ; a circumftance which gives room to 
conclude, that it is nearly as accurate as the fubjedl will admit: 
There can be no poflible neceftity to exaggerate, where ac- 
knowledged £i<fts are of lb much weight. 

There yet remains to be added a brief ftate of the flilpping 
and feamen to which the fugar colonies direcftly give em- 
ployment; and it appears that the number of vefTels which in 
the year 1787 cleared from the feveral Britifh Weft Indian 
iflands for Great Britain and Ireland (including 14 from Hoa- 
Q duras) 


C II A P." 
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BOOK durac)'were 689, containing 148,176 tons, and navigated by 
VI* 13,936 men, being about nine Teamen to every 100 tons: an 
extent of fliipping nearly equal (as I have elfewhcre obferved) 
to the v^^hole commercial tonnage of England a century ago. 
At the fame time it is not to be overlooked, that the feamen 
fo employed, being in conflant fervice, are always at command j 
and on this account, they are a more valuable body of men 
than even the feamen employed in the Newfoundland fifhery ; 
of whom a great proportion remains in the country during 
the wdnter, and cannot therefore, on any fudden emergency, 
be added to the naval force of the kingdom fqj. 


On a retrofpedt of the whole it may be truly affirmed, that 
the Britiili fugar iflands in the Weft Indies (different in all 
refpe< 5 ts from colonics in northern latitudes) anfwer in every 
point of view, and, if I miftake not, to a much greater extent 
than is commonly imagined, all the purpofes and expedtaiions 
for which colonies have been at any time eftabliffied. They 
furnifh, as we have feen, a fure and exclufive market for the 
merchandize and manufadlures of the mother-country and her 


(q) The French writers flatc the number of ihips employed in ihdr Weft 
Indian trade at 6oo, and the average of their burthen at 300 tons one with another ; 
*ineir feamen at 15,000, 7'he following account of the average imports from 
the French fugar iflands, and the duties paid thereoili was publifhed in 1785, viz* 


DQTlUI. 

130,000 cafles of fugar valued at 90,000,000 livrcs. Droits dc domaine d'occidcnt 5,600,000 llvrc5. 


60 mUliohs of poutids of coffee 4 5,000,000 
a millions of pounds of indigo 1^,000,000 
J \ million of pounds of cacao 1,000,000 
5 mllliofii of pounds of cotton 6 |QOO,ooo 


Droits 'd'oiSH'oi a FAm^rfqtfc 7,344,000 

Duties on fug.'w: roitued in Fsance 4y59z,coo 

Dutic’S on coffee 750,000 

Ddties on indijjo 37>500 


T9t«] 160,000,000 


^otel 18,5^3,500 


depcii- 
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dependencies, to the yearly amount of very near four millioiis of CHAP, 
pounds fterling. They produce to an immenfe value, aiid in IH- 
quantities not only fufficient for her own confumption, but allb — v— > 

for a great export to foreign markets, many. valuable and moll: 
neceflary commodities, none of which interfere in any refpedt 
with her own produdlions ; and moft of which, as I Ihall dc- 
monftrate hereafter, Ihe cannot obtain on equal terms clfc- 
where : — acepmpanied too with this peculiar benefit, that in the 
transfer of thefe articles from one part of her fubjedts to another 
part, not one Ihilling is taken from the general circulating 
wealth of the kingdom. Lafily, they give fuch employment 
to her fliips and feamen, as while it fupports and increafes her 
navigation in time of peace, tends not in thfi fmallefi; degree to 
obfirudt, but on the contrary, contributes very eminently to aid 
and invigorate, her operations in war. It is evident therefore, 
that in ellimating the value and importance of fuch a fyllem, 
no juft conclufions can be drawn, but by furveying it compre~ 
henjhelyt and in all its parts^ confidering its fcveral branches as 
connedted with, and dependent on, each other, and even then, 
the fum of its advantages will exceed calculation. We are 
told indeed, among other objedlions which I Ihall confider more 
at large in the concluding chapter of my work, that all the 
produdts of the Britifh Weft Indies may be purchafed cheaper* 
in the colonies of foreign nations. If the fadl were true, as it 
certainly is not, it would furnifh no argument againft the pro- 
priety and neceflity of fettling colonies of our own j becaufe it 
muft be remembered, that foseign nations will allow few or none 
of our manufadtures to be received in their colonies in payment : 
that their colonifts contribute in no degree, by the inveftment 
VoL. II. 3 E and 
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and expenditure of their profits, to augmen.t the wealth of the 
Britifh nation, nor finally do they give employment exclufivcly 
to Britifh fhipping. To what extent the naval power of Great 
Britain is dependent on her colonial commerce, it is difficult to 
afeertain : If this trade be conlidercd in all its channels, collateral 
and direit, connedled as it is with our fiflieries. Sec. perJiaps it 
is not too much to affirm, that it maintains a merchant navy on 
which the maritime ftrength of the kingdom fo greatly de];envls, 
that we fhould ceafe to be a nation without it (rj. 


(r) The following is a comparative view of the two greateft branches of the 
Britifh commerce i the Eaft and Weft Indian trades. 


East Indian Trade. 

Capital employed. Eighteen millions* 

Value of goods exported annually to 
India and China, both by the com- 
pany and their olEcers. One million 
and a half* 

Import falcs by the company,, and falcs 
under licence. Five millions* 


Duties paid to government, cuftoms, 
&c. Seven hundred and ninety thou- 
fand pounds* 

Chartered fliipping of the company. 
Eighty thoufand tons* 


West Indian Trade. 

Capital employed. Seventy millions* 

Value of goods exported from Great 
Britain and her dependencies, in- 
cluding the profit of freight on the 
feveral branches of fupply, infurance, 
&c. T'hrce miUions eight bundrtd 
thoufand j^ounds. 

Imports into Great Britain and Ireland, 
and ftiippcd to other parts, the profits 
of which center in Great Britain. 
Seven millions two hundred that j and 
founds* 

Duties paid to government. One mil- 
lion eight hundred thoufand founds. 

Shipping employed direft. One hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand tons* 


But the great diiTcrence arifes from the circumftance that the trade to the Weft 
Indies is carried on with our own colonial poffbffions, which the fettlcmciits in 
the Eaft never were, nor ever can be confidercd. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

"Trade bctm'ccn the BritiJ}} JVeJi Indies and North America pre~ 
'oioiis to the late Civil War. — Official Account cf American 
Supplies, and their Value. — Ships and Seamen. — Returns . — 
Advantages refulting from this Trade to Great Britain . — 
Mec fares adopted by Government on the Re-efablijhment of 
Peace. — Proclamation of the 2d July, 1783. — Petitions from 
the Wif Indies. — Oppoftion of the Settlers in Nova Scotia, 
&c. and the Ship-builders at Home. — Reference to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. — Evidence taken by the Cotmnittec . — 
Their final Opinion thereon. — Proceedings of Government . — 
HejlruSlion of Negroes in the Wef Indies in confcqtience. — Acl 
of the 28 Geo. III. Ch. 6. — Prefent State and Value of the 
Trade between the Britifo JVeJl Indies and the remaining 
Bril iff Provinces in America. — The fame with the United 
States of America. — Inference from the Whole. 

H aving purpofcly rcllrvcd for feparate dirculTion, tlic 
commercial intcrcourfc between the Britifli Weft Indict , 
and North Ameiica, I fliall now proceed to inveftigate its 
nature and extent, as it fubfifted previous to the late unfortu- 
nate civil war: and' offer fome confiderations on the policy of 
Great Britain, in the regulations and reftridlions (as they af- 
fcdted the fugar iflands) which government afterwards thought 
proper to adopt concerning It, in confequence of the acknow- 
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ledgment of American independency: after which, I fliall 
endeavour to furnifh an account of the prefent Rate of the 
Weft Indian trade, both with the United States, and the con- 
tinental colonies yet remaining to Great Britain. 


It may, I think, be affirmed, without hazard of contradic- 
tion, that if ever there was any one particular branch of com- 
merce in the world, that called lefs for reftraint and limitation 
than any other, it was the trade which, previous to the year 
X774, was carried on between the planters of the Weft Indies 
and the inhabitants of North America. It was not a traffick 
calculated to anfwer the fantaftick calls of vanity, or to admi- 
nifter gratiftcation' to luxury or vice; but to procure food for 
the hungry, and to ftirnsfti materials (fcarce lefs important 
than food) for fupplying the planters in two capital objedls, 
their buildings, and packages for their chief ftaple productions, 
fugarj and rum. ' Of the neceffity they were under on the lat- 
ter account, an idea may be formed from the ftatement in the 
preceding chapter of the importation of thofo commodities into 
Great Britain j the cultivation of which muft abfolutely have 
Hopped without the means of conveying them to market. 


For the fupply of thofo eftential articles, lumber, fiffi, flour, 
and grain, America foems to have been happily fitted, as well 
from internd circumftances, as her commodious fituation; 
and it is to a neighbourly intercourfo with that continent, 
continued during one hundred and thirty years, that our fugar 
plantations in a great meafure owe their profperityj info- 
much that, according to the opinion of a very competent 
9 judge 
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judge faj, if the continent had been wholly in the hsUhds of CHAP, 
a foreign power, and the Englifli precluded from all commerce 
or intercourfe with it, it is a very doubtful point, whether, in 
fuch cafe, we Hiould at this hour have polfeiTed a lingle acre of 
land in the Well Indies. 

The following is an official account of the total import 
from North, America into the Britilh Weft Indian iilands for 
the years 1771, 1772, and 1773, attefted by Mr. Stanley, ie- 
cretary to the commiffioners of the cuftoms in London, 'dated 
the 15th March 1775. 

An account of the total import fft>m North America 

into the Britilh Indian LQands, in the years lyyi^ 


1 772, and 1 773. 

Species of Goods* 


I'roin the United 

From Canada 

From Near- 


JSutee. 

and i*lova Scotia* 

foundland* 

Boards and Tim- 

ber 

Feet 

76,767,695 

232,040 

2,000 

5hingles 

N* 

59,586,194 

185,000 

. 

Staves 

N* 

57,998,661 

27*350 


Hoops 

N’ 

4,712,005 

16,250 

9,000 

Corn 

Bulhs. 

1,204,389 

24 


Pcale and Beans 

D* 

64,006 

1*017 


Bread and Flour 
Ditto - 
Rice 

Bbls. 

Keg* 

Bbls. 

396,329 

13,099 

39 » 9 i^ 

991 



jRice 


{a) Mr. Long. 
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VL 


► From the United 
Snteso 

From Car.a hi 
anU-Nova Scctia* 

Krotn 

i'aundiand* 

- • Rice - 

Tierces 

21,777 



FiJh - 

Hhds. 

5 D 344 

449 

2,307 

Ditto 

BMs. 

47,686 

664 

202 

Ditto - 

Quintals 

21,500 

2,958 

11,764 

Ditto - 

Kegs 

3»304 

609 


Beef and Pork 

Bbls. 

44.782 

170 

24 

Poultry 

Dozs. 

2»739 

ro 


llorfes 

N’ 

7,130 

28 


Oxen 

1SI° 

3*647 

. 


Sheep and flogs 

N“ 

13*815 



Oil 

„ Bbls. 

3*189 

139 

iiS 

Tar, Pitch, and 





Turpentine 

D* 

17,024 



Marts - 

N” 

157 



Spars - 

N* 

' 3*074 

30 


Sliook Cartes - 

N* 

53*857 

40 

141 

Soap and Candles 
Ox Bows and 

Boxes 

20,475 



Yokes 

N* 

1,540 



Iloufe Fiarncs 

N* 

620 



Iron 

Tons 

399 J 




Ok this great fupply, the value at the ports of delivery, in- 
cluding freight, was 2,160,000 fterling, or £.y 20,000 an- 
nually j conliAing of about' 1,200 annual cargoes; but it is 
proper to obferve, that the veflcls employed in this trade 
(whicli were geneiully Hoops and fchooners, lingle decked, and 

without 
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without topmafts) commonly made two, and fometime^ Uirec, CHAP, 
voyages in the year; fo that the adlual number never exceeded IV. 

in any one year 533, which were navigated by 3,339 feamen, ’ 
including negroes : of the latter, the number was eftimated at 
about 1 ,000. Thus, the Ihortnefs and cheapnefs of the navi- 
gation in a great degree fupported the trade. 

The chief articles with which the Britiih Weft Indian 
iflands fupplied Anferica, in return for the produce of that 
continent, were fugar, rum, melalTes, and colFee. Of rum, the 
quantity annually (hipped thither, before the war, on an average 
of three years, was 2,800,000 gallons j and the quantity of me- 
lafles was 250,000 gallons. This l^ft may be confidered as fo 
much additional rum, each gallon of melaffes producing an 
equal quantity of (pirit of the American proof, which aug- 
mented the annual fupply of that article to 3,050,000 gallons. 

The f\ipj>ly of fugar was eftiniiated at 5,000 hogftieads, of 
16 cwt.j and of coffee, at about 400,000 lbs. The value of the 
whole (including fome other fmall articles) was jT. 420,000 
fterling, leaving a balance of £. 300,000 in favour of tlie 
Americans, which was commonly paid in dollars, or bills of 
exchange, furnifliing them fo far with the means of remittance 
to Great Britain, in reduction of their debts to the Britifh 
merchants. 

From this account of the exports ■ from the Britilh Weft 
Indies to the continental colonies, it appears that America, 
befides affording an inexhauftible fource of fupply, was alfo a 
2 fure 
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fare market for the diipoTal ef the planCbra ykrfs^ produ^iom^ 
fuch, I mean> for which there was no fufficient vent in Btt- 
rope, efpecially rum; the whole importation of that article 
into preat Britain and Ireland, having been little more than 
half "the qinantity con^med in America. On whatever fide 
theitfora . this trade is confidered, it will be found that Great 
Britain'iiltiiiastelyTeceived the chief benefits fefulting from it ; 
for the fugar planters,' by beihgf cheaply and rcgnkrly fupplied 
with hor&s, provifions, lumber, wet#: enabled to adopt the 
lyflem. of oodanagement 'not only mofoadvantagedus^ to ihenn- 
folVes^ thm mother>^doBqtfy. : uMuc pf'tbnti^Iand 

which tnhenwifo onufi^havc been app£ed: to ‘fop ? cultivation of 
putdvifions, for foe maintenance of their negroes and the raifing 
of cattle, was appropriated to the cultivation of fiigar.. By 
this meaps, the quafidly of .fo and cum. (thp .a»oji 
ab]b ippcfs^ fo il furpeifiag degntc,.* and 

the Briiifor revsaues, naeigadon^ and gweral commerce, were 
pro^tionably augthented; aggrandized and extended. Hav- 
ing linadVadtageouS' market for their runa, the planters .were 
ep^^ted to . |o foe :^gely ,wifo foe ^aoikftth 

epuntry*.; iQtbci£'Jband».:tke Amoricaiw, being anhuaily 

indebtfed^'Grea* Britain for manufadlures, in a larger fum 
lhan their returns of tobaeJeo, indigo, rice, and naval ftores, 
wetefufifetent to difeharge, made up the deficiency, in a great 
degred by means of their circuitous trade in the Well Indies, 
foreign as. wcB as.^Bri^i, ^d yrere fous enabled to extend 
their dcialfflgs wifo' C^cat Britain. Thus the efiedl was juH 
as advantageous to her, as if the fugar planter himfelf had 

been 
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been tl»e purchi^r to tib®' is<m<s ' 
rican^^^. 


CHAI^ 

IV, 


SirCH havkg been tHe nature, neceffi^, and advantage of 
this commeicial intercourse* .there was certainfy evefif reaibn toi 
cxpe^ that, on the termination of hojftiUtiesr, the iyftem vrhieili 
had unavoidably been interrupted and deranged dnringtthe waiU 
Would revive., as of oouf fe* and be re>*<iftabiiflidd tuider dvery 
podible eneQuragement. Accordihgly. ;dieid3eral ans3<adcdat<<^ 
pliihed oainider*: who .was In dkn^oaof d^&isiiccei^ 

DO time laprdenting to parlkawDtttprdvifiooalisbffl'Ibr'dbkc 
purpofe t a copy of whidh dbe reader^ wiU find 

>‘>^9r 


Dr. Campbell in his treatife, intitule^ Can£dai^mf>a^al^J^iyti^ 

tn tbt yVaif, '( 1763! ha* cbhHdei^d^ m ot- 

preficdMm&lfaS fbS^s^ As theldi^dlitdhb 

tinual puFchalers irom fueh as;uetbtled'.vpna ito'cattsiaasr^er AtetokH 
amount of their purcbafes confti^^tes a balance Aw dam tn 
whom they purchale. But on dte other hfa(i^ the inhabitants «f tt)p, awdorn, 
coioniet drawing large and conftaat 'fapplies ^ cpiamoditret' apd oianyfii^lijm 
from hence, w«i for tite lame resfbn, ha^ x^lihe' ‘tdfahhe in* frtvbi^SgaSsd 
them. It is evideia, diereftae, iBk duetoi^ein' 

in latishti&oa of that which is dtnfra»m them t» as* <fre ednij •rrsiwifritsdpMlm . 
ultimateljr Center widi the inhabitants of Great Britain,'* 

(r) The following is a copy of the Amaricaa Intercoutfi; ^ ssljch Wia 
brought in by kight Honourable Williaai Kttj, C^inceiipr of the £xchc>^ 
quer, Rfidxh'ryS^’.' 

**• A Bill for the jvdi'ifional efbbliHiment andregul^on of ttaideand ^ntmcourfe 
between thh iiii^e£is of Great Britain and (hole of (he Umtod States of North 
Americsu , / 

*^WHER£AS the following tlurteen provinces of North America, namely, 
Nev; Hamplhirc, MalTachufet’s Bay, Rhode liland and Providence Plantadons, 
VoL. U. 3 F Coonoo 
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R d re*foi4ay& ekf^eftatbns of tI|eipIan- 

^^_^^^^ tdrs, arid gi^Gd'i!^e?hti6iis of-tlic«sinifter towdrda tfitm, proved 
ni-foanded and abortive, and the fetal confequenccs which 
flowed from the mcafures reforted to by the Brithh govern- 
ment, I {hall no^ proceed to point out. 



C!8mtei!%ieitt, ' l^^ Yorlc;, N«w Jo^fey, Nprth Caroliflai, D^^are, M^lan(4 
yir£[iiaa,.Peaisr>'lv4nta,>6outh CarpUaa,. and Georgia, have la|el]r.^Qi? folecnnljr 
ackno\tledged by his, Majefty to be, and now are, free, independent, and fove- 
re^ States, by the name and deicription bf the United States of ; America 
“Re'-it ikeftfore enafiked and declared by the. King's Moft Excellent Majefty, 
byandlhnthtdic^adKiee and oonfeiitof.theLotds Spiritu^, an,d T<qmpo>^l> ‘u'd 

42amthom, in .this vprefent Parliament afiembled, and by authority of the 
fam^, that: .all ftatutos heretofore made to regulate the trade and commerce be> 
■tween Great Britain and the Britilh Plantations in America, or to prohibit any 
intrroidurfR* between the $imc, il»ll,/9/ajr -ts they regulate or prohibit the intcr- 
oooffe dndricottMiwrce hetweai Greaj^Rtlfajp apd^ thc terrUpries now compodng 
dw biid United Statesyof Amerjpa, w^Vy and abfolutcly epaft ^ , 

«t . And -whe reas, whilft the aforefaid Thirteen Provinces were annexed to and 
cm^ituted a pai* of the dominjons, of Great Britain, the inhabitants of the fai J 
fvdvnlces enjoyed all rightl, fjrantduips, privileges, and benefits of Britifb ful^etfts 
ibomiih; Great! Britain, as ,tNll-,io ref^ft to,'thp te^de and commerce tyith Great 
ijt’Otherinftanccsi and, jn confeq,uence thereof .the Ihips and yefl'els of 
the laid inhafcii^ts, being tiayigatpd in like manner as Britilh Ihips and yeftels 
by.iaw>!$iiAed to be rravigated, were admitted into the, ports of Great Bri- 
tain, widK^ailitbe privileges and advantages of Britifh-built.fhips : 

»fr"« 'Aiid. wbom*, by the (tpal; >yre now cxiftipg,, for regulation, of the 
trade -and' Commerce of. Great Britain with foreign States, the fubje^s of 
the latter !an, as aliens, liable, to various commercial ie,flri6Uon8, and alfo to 
various doties aid cuftoms at the ports of Great Britan, which hitherto have 
not been applicable to, or demandable from, the inhabitants of the feveral, pro- 
vinces now compofing the faid United States of America ; 


« And 
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: pe^c, wcrC; %nfd at 
tm ' the a^th'of J-anaary f.783ti fopa after whkl^jlhfhoule of 

oommoas 

And whereas it is highly exjpcdient that the intercpi^rfe b^tvireei) Great Britain 
ar^ faid United States Ihould be eftabliihcd on tho moft enlarged principles 
of rcdprocal benefit to both countries ; but, from the diftance between Great 
Britain and America, it muft be a confiderablc time before any convention or 
tteaty ’ Air e<^ the trade ^d mtereottrfe' ^between: Gfost 

Bntaih i.\d the faM States of Amerio^ upon a permaiiene 

can be Cohcluded:*’ ^ " 

‘‘Nbw, for the purpoBof m'aking a temporary regulation of the comsikte&iiid 
intcfcoiitfe'^^twcen Gtfeat Britain and the ^fiid Urtiteii Suites of Afoierica^ . lustf ir^ 
order to 'evihbc the difjibrition ot Great Britain ttf be ort teririsf of the mofttperfedt 
amity with the'faid United States of 'America, and in confidence of a JifcelfrioiMjJiy 
dirpofition on the part of the faid United States towards Great Britaiili Be Jt 
further enaflcd, 7'bat from and after the - ^ the 

fcips and vcffcls of the fubjefts' and citizens of iHe^ fiid United States of America, 
wtth the merchandizes and goods on b6krd''*the ^ftall into all 

the ports of Great Britain in the fame mahfief aS'the thips ahd &b- 

je£ts of other independent fovereign StateS;' but the mercltandizea . and. goods on 
board fuch Ibips or vc/Tels of the fubjeds of citizens of the laid Umted States, 
being of the growth, produce, or manufafliirc of the Csid Unitfed States^ ikall be 
liable to the fame duties and charges 'only, as the feme merchatidizes and. goods 
would be fubjeft to, if they were the property of Brltilh fubjefts, and imported in 
Britilh-built Ihips or vcIFlIs, navigated by Britilh natwral-bofn fiibjeft&\ 

And be it further cna£tcd, That during thetioie aforefaid, the flifps and veflel^ 
of the fubjedts and citizens of the faid United States, (hall be admitted into the 
ports of His Majdby’s illands, colonics, or plantations, in America, with any 
merchandizes or goods, of the growth, produce, or manufadtarei of the territories 
of the aforefaid United States, with liberty to export from His laid Majefty’*s 
iflands, colonics, or plantations in America, to the faid terniorics of the faid United 
States, any merchandizes or goods whatfoever j and fuch merchandizes and goods, 
which fliall be fo imported into, or exported from, die faid Britilli iilands><:oloni(.s, 

3 F 2 
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SiO.(^K> conyislms laaving-pafl^ a tcote ceaiare i (oa 'the iroatyy (witU 
Vi; wiiat mgatd Jo ijatticQ or donfiftency^ iit lis j»i>t myrlln^ at 
prefect ’to inquire) this irvent ivas followed by .the rciignatkMi 
of the miniftry hy ■whom die treaty- was adjuibid. TJbo tic w 
adtoinilb’^ldon, at 'may . fee prefumed, "had too fnai^ ohjbifls to 
attend to;, oa; their firftelevafioii to powdr, to hrid leifiire ifor 
confidering thfe bulidefs of aicommcrcial treaty with Amfcricd; 
Ae; •honf«re«er, iti was indil^nfably ncccftiiy to >repeal the pro- 
hibitofy Ipwa tvhich had «xiftcjd during the war* this Was done 
by anadt-paHiled forthatrptirpoie; bu* as to the reft, parliament 
took; the ffefOrteft; ifiotirfe pofttble to fave themfelvcs trouble, by 
vefting in vbe )CiioWni-ft!>r time, authority to .negulate 

the coihmetee with' Aiidf '^ca'in fuch manner as his majefty in 
council Ihould deieto'^eKpddibnti 


or plantations; ^nt JVmerica^ ^thnll b^'Jlable -to the ;£itne duties and'charges baiy, 
astlie r^ai^ jmefobandizeiB and goods would be Aibje£i to, if they, i^e .the property 
of Brjpfh :Tl,aturi^l-born fubjedit, and irnported or exported in Britiih-buiit Oiips or 
-veflclV, navigated by Britifli- Teamen. ' 

“Arid be it further enadted, That during all the time hcrcin-before limited, 
-there fliall be the Time drawbacks, exemptions, ahd’ bounties, oh merrhandizds 
and goods exported from Great Britain into the territories of the faid United 
States of Atntfrica, as are allowed in the cafj of exportation to the ii ahds, planta- 
tions, or >coloiries, now remaining, or belonging to tire crown of Great Hritain, 
In America. 

“ And be it further enadied. That all Ihips and vefleis belonging to any of the 
citizens or fubjeiSs of the faid United States of Ame'iica, wliidh lhall have coine 
into any port of Great Britain fince the 'together 

with the goods and merchandizes on board the fame ihips and vefleis, (hall have 
the full benefit of this a£l.” - . * • 

JJJ Vide Stat. 23 Geo, III. Ci 39. 


Nsw 
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NTtyjjand i2^trac)rdinjify rs' it certaiiilyi • TtlifliC fiadb yctx- 
tcnfiv® atifliorityJiSiBotdd be delected by parliameotilo thceK^ii'- 
cutive power, neither this ci rcumftjince,4K)r the proclanaatioB^ 
or order of eotmcil, that iiued in confeguenoe of it, on :rfie 
:2d July .1783 (afterwards renev/ed annually) excited mudh 
inquiry* Although by this prockmation, tlw anportation into 
the firififlihWcft' Indies of every fpecies of naval ftofe8»; ftaiireSi 
and lumboTj Jive ftock, flour., and grain, of all kiEMls,ihe .‘growth 
of the .American ftates, was confined to Eritifti ftiips/kgaEy 
navigated.j and tlic export o diofe ftates of Weft Jndian prp- 
duftiotei was made fubjecL to tnt ftnae reftriftions' while! mfeny 
neceflary articles (as (altcd l:eef anu pork, , tund jlirainrOil} 
formerly fupplied by An jrica, were p^sihlbited altogethef, it 
was confidcred as meafm ' merely teH^rat^iand'>ejifperi0}en- 
tal ; and until « plan of.p'^rmanent regulation ihould be agreed 
fo 'by both icountrieSj^it war thought neitherimpolitie nor un- 
juft, that Great Britain ■fhould referve itt her own hands the 
power of reftram'ng ‘Or relaxing her iyftem of cotnniercklblr' 
rangements, as circumftances might arife- to render the excreife 
of liich a power prudent and.neceflary. 

In thefe reafons the Weft Indian merchants, and Xuch of 
the planters as were reiident in Great Brimin, acquicfcod'^ 
but on the firft meeting of a new parliament, in Ma^ 17^4^ 
(another change haying taken place in the mean t^c in the 
Britiih adminiftration) j^ej the bufinefs of a comttiercial inter- 

The Right Honourable ■William Pitt who had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from l oth July »78», to .5th April 1783^, was re-appointed to that 
office, and alfo nominated Firft Lord of the Treafuty on the 27th of December 
1783, foon after which the parliament was diffolved. 
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prcifcd itfelC m Jthc , gpy^r|^(qj^ 

whiph ,yyrw* not to be ^ r^dj%dr Pcti^op^^ ^qj^^glaints, re- 
monilrances, %yere poqred. In /ronj. al(^»p|l, cyety iflaiid in., the 
Weft Indies. Some of the petitioners rcprefented that they 
h^ not :^3t weeks provifions in ftore, and all ,c4j tbep;i Jintici- 
.pated tl^ pppil deeadfuj. cqn^guences, jf the iyftepi Q|’,rcftric- 
tion ftxould. be P?,wch Jonger perfiftp<jL jn; expei^ng npthing 
Ipfs than a general revolt of ;their flayes, in the apprd^fton of 
pjeri^i^gO^ hnt^er. 

0^1 t^^fher huuid, the inl^bitants,of thejrern^in^g conti- 
nental^ colonies, efpeciad^ dUph of , the, new fettlers there, as 
were , emigrants fton^jjtJ^e United States» prornifcd ,to them- 
ftiyes the accjuifition i qf, and immenfe riches from the 

yaft advance of .price which:>ftt >. F^s. 4brefepn their few^JlJports, 
when ,np .longer .d?prcftcd by competition, would obtain at 
thole markets. Every exertion* publick and private, was 
therefore made by their friends in .Great Britain, to convince 
adminiftration, and innumerable pamphlets were circulated to 
latisfy the publick, that the Weft Indies, might be very amply 
fupplied, yvith every article of North»American produce (rice 
excepted) from Canada, Nova Scotia, and the ifland of daint 
^ohn. ,, Henoe.they not only ftrenuoufly recpmiiiended a fteady 
adhoreoco^tp the lyftem of reftrrdtion on the part Great 
Britain, hut openly cxprelTcd their wrlh^s, that the United 
States might retaliate, by prohibiting, in return, BiitiHi fhips 
from trading in the ports cf America. The cotnpiaints and 
Temcnftrances of the Weft Indians, they treated as the turbu- 
X Icnce 
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fence of difappbiiltied fafdiioii. They aCciifed' the^, wliflc *t^l- C W A* 
lowing in SvfcaMi/‘t>riiavihg abetted the Americah lt3)ellion; . j 
and their apprehtnfions of a fcarcity of food were fparnisd at 
and ridiculed, as if hunger was no part of our nature. 


It is impoffible, I think, not to perceive in thefe, arid Bniiiar 
arguments, ’a lurking tamt ’of refcntmerit arid malignity,' the 
relicks of focmcr provocation againft the Americans; and at 
leaft as ardcrtt a defire to wound the new republicki through 
the fides of the Weft Indians, as to benefit Nova Scotia at 
their expence. Thefe pafllons are among the frailties of our 
nature, and may be forgiveh. But thfere '^as another! arid a 
numerous clafs of people^ wBo ftood fofjvard* on this occafion*, 
iri fuppOrt of the (yfteni of reftridtiori'and monopoly. On dif-i 
ferent ground: thefe were the ftiip-builders, ihip-owriers, and 
their various dependants in Londori whd afifefted to bdievci 
that if American Ihips were fulfercd tor takj fugar from our 
iflands, they Would convey it — -^not to America, but-^-to foreign 
countries, and rob u$ of the carriage of it j or they might, it 
was alfedged, enter, into a competition with Britifli ihips for 
the freight of goods to Great Britain, To this it was arifwefedi 
that a limitation of tonnage to iliips employed in the Americaii 
intercourfe^ to which the planters would not otgedl, confining 
it to vefiTels having only one deck, and not exceeding feventy, 
or eighty tons, muft fatisfy the irioft fcrupulotts oh that heads 
inaiinuch as fuch vdfTels could never be employed in tranf-: 
porting fugar acrofs the Atlantick, nor could- they be got in- 
fured if fuch attempts ihould be made. But although this 
anfwcx muft have fatisfied every well-iriformed and confiderate 

perfon,. 
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fiMliditlllliBcienf to ifiteh^^ thmoor which 
at that time induftrioufiy propagated on the fabjeft of the 
carrying-trade, as if the future exigence of the commercial 
ndvigitfiea^wf OiMat' liritahi’ ^iuui'beent 'Invcdved > in the diicuf* 


tive mih^i(lhM:lf was 
4sitte*IK' ’Although^^^'M Pitt 
#at 9t lblti^-%)f tlie^ adminiftration, 

<oh:his «etiilw to enforce his 

fir^ iliitehtl^ provi- 

' 8 dftrhdd iprefinted to 

parlk!iien^'>'lio<thN^t the lionfideration 

40idhe kddt;<oif ihfc comnuccee of privy- 
cotmdi the Weilr 

Inthaniiiier(diohts>ifkt(ll^f^^ cte^ni3i]|K<l^eBt Bi^ were 

ii«Mteog^q«ihcfh^#r ^iwntelr> had the 

lmj»ur tosi^ df 'th^^ ireachiy adbuCttid the 

fogar piahtbn> tha;^ eti'Okfery pnndpk^ < 6 fbb^iK»lir; homanity, 
awd '^^ise^ thdi im£ntunh»nla 9 aMa«fn<e 8 iiaiia: aaad Nova 
Scdi«i<weifi^ieiMttled'to pae&rence of thear cicftom, provided 
thoA»fnmiioer|^ the meant of fupplying 

th 0 iii'^iifai^jrfall^th»^ v;tiK 7 ;cimteadedv -w^ point kt 

di^jice. »r^iiey«dMsrdbfie rey d l e d , thatrbefixse any tpennanent 
geg^ hnh ih ti %ie nkipledcbyi got^eiwnent^ icnqnauy might 

he'^made/ f|lii4few dadoh;cf theannim Ooihbaiption ^ Amc~ 
fkan duplet lhlDkt(plc»tincea!hfd‘fu])plied»;dK^ 2 dly» 

howf&c, fipOok tJaeh ftreft^nty iim pr^^ Btmtvoa, they 

might 
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lttigln.be firppo^bd capable ofexcei^tng :tKek^ fowmar./Pf^uce 
and exports? 


V. 


Such an enquiry was accordingly entered upon, and abun- 
dance of evidence col]e(fled on the fubjcd j when it appealed, 
from the cuilom-houfe returns, that of iao8 cargoes of lumber 
and proviiions imported from North 'America iiMl^ ^ Qritidi 
fogar Colonies, in i77tt, only feven of .thoie cargoejs itere from 
Canada and Nova Scotia; and'lhat of 701 topi^l wdels,. and 
1681 Hoops, which had cleared from, 

rica to the Britilh and foreign Wefrihidiefte •nly lwo^jOf -the 
topfail vedeJs, and eleven of thej HoQpe,iWQre!<frot|i diofe pro- 
vinces. It flood therefore incojurovectiWy proved, that, pre- 
vious to the war, the fupplies which Aheytaflbrdbd, did not 
amount to a pmpoinion of the whole canfumption o the /ugar 
iflands, in any degree !Wdttby<tnetoliiiLa<itesntiod;; and; on the 
fecond groond of enquiry, it was :foe*n rd|)efling Canada;' not 
only that the navigatiemvof the river Saint Lawrence wiaa fo 
greatly obftruded by the ice: in the winter, and byciwefterly 
tvinds in the fummer, aarta irendw; mom than one voyage m 
the year impradhoable ; but that in the . province-itfelf, the 
climate renders the crops of wheat aitogetber precarious. It 
was proved, that in the years 1779, 1780, 178^,, and 1782, the 
fcarcity in Caiutda had been fuch, as to occaiioo the export of 
all bread, wheat, and flour, to be pftdiibited by authority ; and 
it .was fhewn that, at the very time of foe enquiry, afhrp in the 
river Thames was a&ually loading with flour for Quclwc. On 
the whole, it appeared that, although in favourable feafons (as 
in 1774) there might fometimes be found an overplus of grain, 
VoL. II. 3 G beyond 
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beyoi^d the confumption of the inhabitants, . yet that a regular 
and fufficient fupply could by no means be depended on from 
that province } that the frequency of difappointment muft 
prove an infurmountable obftrudtion to new inhabitants fettling 
there with a view to the cultivation of wheat; and, with re- 
gard to lumber, the price of labour in Canada was fuch, 
as to cut off all hopes of fupply from thence, even if the 
navigation had been fubjedt to no, delay and obftacle what- 
ever. 


Respecting Nova Scotia, it was Ihewn that it never had, 
at any one period', produced grain fufficient for the fuftenance 
of its inhabitants : it had never exported any lumber worthy 
th^name of merchandize j and fb far from having any to ex- 
port, it appeared that a conliderable importation into the pro- 
vince was at that time taking place, from the oppofite fide of 
the bay of Fundy, to enable the new fettlers at Port Rofeway 
to build houfes for their own refidence. . 

Lastly, as to the iiland of Saint John, it was proved that, 
like Nova Scotia, it had never yet furnifhed food enough to 
keep its few inhabitants alive, nor exported any one article 
the produce of the iiland. Its iituation, within the gulph of 
Saint Lawrence, ihut it up from all intercourfe during five 
months of the year j and its fogs, more prevalent and durable 
than even thofe of Nova Scotia, rendered the country too un- 
comfortable for population, while land remained unoccupied in 
happier climates. 


4 
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The advocates for the prohibitory fyftem, however, were 
not callly filenced. They declared it would be more fJr the 
intereft of Great Britain, that the Weft Indians ftiould be de- 
prived of American fupplies altogether, rather than, by receiv- 
ing them from the United States in American veflels, con- 
tribute to aggrandize the naval power of the new republick. 
They maintained, that the fugar iflands had rcfources within 
themfelves,. which, with occaftonal aid from Great Britain, 
might enable them to exift very comfortably, even though 
the accuftomed intercourfe with all parts of the Afncrican 
continent was entirely cut off. If not, it was triumphantly 
afleed, in what manner were they fupported during the w’ar, 
when all regular communication with th6 United States was 
fuppreffed ? 

In reply to this obje<ft:ion, it was proved that the Brltifli 
fugar iflands, during the war, had. been very badly fupplied, 
both with lumber and provifions ; . and- at an expence which, 
if it had continued, would have been equally ruinous with the 
not being fuppUed at all. Their chief refource was the Ame- 
rican vcfl'cls that had been captured in their way to tlie French 
iflands; a refource which had terminated with the war, and 
at beft proved lb uncertain and inadequate, that many of rhe 
Britifli iflands had been driven by neceflity to the worft of all 
applications (as- Britifli colonifts) of their labour ; the raifing 
provilions, and cutting lumber upon their own eftates. Inftcad 
of directing their attention to the culture of thofc valuable and 
bulky ftaples which contribute, in fo eminent a degree, to 
form the dignified mafs of fupport which die Britifli naviga- 
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BOOK lion Jcijives iiom her diftant colonies, they liad been compelled 
VI. to cllangc their lyftem : Tiiey had abandoned the enkivation 
‘ of fugar, and applied their land and labour to the purpofes of 

railing food. In what degree the Britidi navigatiou and com- 
merce had fuffered by this meafure, the cuftonvlitoufc booki 
would demonllratc: — From that authority it •jypul(i7apkpeari 
that in 1777. previous to the capturC' , by tlid Fuendh.' of any 
of the fugar iflands, the import of fqgar.iato;Ehgkinid only, 
had fallen fhort of the import of 1774. npwardi of ; 45,000 
hogihekds, of 16 cwt. ;.in value neaitlyt:one hnillion, creating, 
a lofs in freight o£ 1 ^0^0 oa that artiole. alone, and a; 
defalcation in the publicJc revenue of 300 a day, for every 
day in the year 1 Heire then,- it;vwis:faid, iwas a full and fatisfac- 
tory refutation of the popular clamour on the liihjed; of tho 
carrying-trade. Compared with thefe lofles, and their con- 
fequenoes to every upartt.«£ the jfapjiire,' fo inconfiderable, fo 
truly contemptible wa$.dthe.itrifling«nterference of American 
fhallops, carrying food to invigoraEte the hungry labourer, and 
timbers to repair mills andiiou£:sj ithat it foemed not to be 
an objeA deferring a. moments folicitode ia the breaftof a 
great nation. 

'Such were, in part, the evidence and arguments oifored on 
behalf. of dhe-Weft Jndie8.| >aiid. if the queilion had met with 
unpr^udiced and temperate difomSiony 1 am inclined to think, 
notwithflanding the jealous and' monopolizing fpirit of traffick, 
that regulations widely didfeient from the preient fyftem of 
reftridHon and- excluhon towards America, would have been 
eftabUihed; but, unfortunately, the privatt'’interells of fome, 

and 
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and the prejudices and palTions of otliers, were to q h a P, 

mingle in the inveftigation. I r.in aware that, in common IV. 
cafes, it ill becomes un uiidillinguinicd inciividuai to arraign 
wifdom and propriety of the national councils ; but alihoirdi 
there is a degree of refpedl due to men in authority, whitli 1 
tvould willingly preferve, yet I dare not maintain it cltlicr by 
the violation or the fuppreffion of truth. I'he confo.pacnccs 
which fiowc;4 from the proceedings recommended and adopted 
on this occafion, will prcfently be feen ; and they cannot be 
remembered with indifierence. To fuppreis fadls, therefoav 
in which the interefts of humanity are fo deeply conctrned, is 
to facrifice both the dignity and utility of hiftory ; the great 
end of which is to make the errors and mifeondudt of one fet 
of mcn> a lelTon and a warning to their fucceflbrs. v 

The cafe was, to fpeak pJaiiify and landifgurfedly, that the- 
committee of council, to whom the confideration of this irn- 
portant bulinefs devolved (with the beft intentions I believe,' 
for it cannot be fuppofed that they wiflied’ to inyUfe the Well: 

Indian colonics) falFcred themfelvesto be guided in ^ their rc- • 
fearches by men who had refentments to gratify, and fec^^et, 
purpofes to promote. Some of theie, were perfons whom 
America had ipro/cribed for their loyaky» and unjoftty'defwved 
of their podeiBonSi (Xhat rfhey had become* , onf this aiccouati-: 
ohjefts of companion* and !claiauiits;on the pubiick of Gncat 
Britain, I have no- wifh ,, to deity r bat, without doubt,, they ; 
were the lafl men in the World wJiofe opinions fhoald have 
been adopted, concerjping the , qllahlifbment of a lyfleoa of 
reciprocity and conveniency between the. mother-country, and • 
that which they had left. To Aippofe that fuch men were 

capable 
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cap^rbL' of giving an impartial and unbiaflcd teftimony in fuch 
a cafe, is to fuppofc they had diveflcd themfelves of the com- 
mon feelings of mankind. 

The firft enquiries of the committee of council (thus in- 
f ucnccd) 'were direfted to difprovc the adertions contained in 
an addrefs of the affembly of Jamaica, concerning the diftrefs 
in which that idand was ftated to be, at that time, involved, 
fiom tlic want of provifions and lumber. Although thofc 
anertions were abundantly confirmed by the declarations and 
fubfequent condudf of the governor himfelf, to whom the 
addrefs was prefented Z' e J ; their lordflnps reported, that the 
aficmbly were by no means warranted in the ftrong terms they 
had ufed ; it appearing, they faid, “ from private letters laid 
before them, that the fcarcity comjdained of did not exijl” 
When their lord(hips were humbly defired to communicate the 
names of the parties who had written fuch letters, that fomc 
judgment might be formed what degree of credit was due to 
their teftimony, againft that of the legiflature of the colony, 
they refufed, with tokens of manifeft dilplcafure, to difclofe 
them. 


Their lordfliips, in the next place, proceeded to eftimate 
the refources of Canada and Nova Scotia ; and in contradidion 
to the evidence and conclufions which had been given and 
adduced by the Weft: Indian merchants and planters, they 
afferted, in general terms, ** that the exportatioo of grain from 


{e) Sir Arch. Campbell, 


Canada 
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Canada would revive and increafe, provided the Weft fn^ian c H A P. 
market was fecured to the inhabitants of that province and IV. 
they added, ** that feveral perfons of great experience, were of 
opinion, that an annual export of 300,000 bulliels might in a 
few years be depended on.” They admitted that the natural 
impediments in the navigation of the river Saint Lawrence, 
might affedt the fupply of lumber, but denied that this cir- 
cumftance would injure the trade in flour. They ftated, “ that 
Nova Scotia would be able in about three years to fupply great 
quantities of lumber, and moft of the other articles which the 
Weft Indies are in want of from North America, provided 
grants of land were properly made and fecured to the inhabi- 
tants j for that (although the fca-coaft is rocky and barrcji) the 
interior parts, and the banks of the rivers, have as fine a foil as 
any part of the world, admirably fitted for dairy farms, and the 
growth of garden vegetables.” 

They averred, that the climate of Nova Scotia is fine and 
healthy that the new fettbrs were induftrious, and that the 
neutral French who ftill remain (when no longer in a preca- 
rious ftate with refpedt to the government under -which tlicy 
are to live) would probably follow the example of the new 
fettlers, and learn from them to improve the country; eTpe-* 
daily if due encouragement IhoulJ be given to tlieir induilry, 
by fecuring them proper markets.” Their lordlhips were fur- 
ilier affured, from good aiiLbority, that upon the like encourage- 
nicnt, the pojuilation of Kova Scotia would be incrcaicd. 


Such 
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BOOK. ^ircH a detail of probabllicies, provifocs, and pofiible con- 
VI. tingenties, with the mention, among other rcfcurces, of dairy 
farms and garden •uegetablcs, fccmed, to the difappointed plan- 
ters, femething very like derifion and mockery. They com- 
jjlained, that inftead of alTurances of relief, they were put off 
with airy coniedfurcs, with frivolous ifs and may be'ss with 
promifes inecmfiflent with the laws of nature, and with decla- 
rations negatived both by experience and reafon j. 

In truth, the argument which appeared to have mofl weight 
with their lordfhips themfelves, was that which (tacitly ad- 
mitting all cxpedlation of fupply from Canada and Nova Sco- 
tia to be chimerical and dclufive) took for granted, that by 
excluding American fhips from the ports of the Weft Indies, 
•Great Britain would find full employment for as many addi- 
tional velTels as America formerly employed in that commerce, 
and reap all the profits w^hich America reaped, of which they 
c:alculated the freightage alone, at the annual fum of jT. 245,000 
ftcrling. 

On the whole, the lords of the committee ftrongly recom- 
mended a ftridl and rigid adherence to the meafure of confin- 
ing the intercourfe between our Weft Indian Iflands and 
America, to Britifh fhips only, as a regulation of abfblute 
neceflity; confidering any deviation from it, as expofing the 
commerce and navigation of Great Britain to the rivalry of 
revolted fubje^s, now beconoe ill-afiedfced liens. They ex- 
prefled, indeed, fome apprehenfion, left the congrefs of the 
United States might retaliate, by prohibiting, in return, Britifh 

vcfTcls 
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vefTels from being the carriers between them aad the b^tiflx 
Weft Indies } but feemed to Ihink this circumftance ,«ot y«ry 
probable, .inafmach as the people of the United Sta'tos^vrtoulilj 
rn that cafe, they faid, fuffer much raori than .any? of > his Ma- 
jefty^s fubjedtsj a coiiclufion not very dtecifive ; the; lex^crieriqe 
of all ages abundantly proving, thtt confideraticma (rf intbreft 
are frequently overpowered by motives of 're fehtment.’ 

These doctrines and opinions of the lords of the committee 
of council were unfortunately approved: and adopiCed ini-liheir 
fulleft extent by the Britifli government j and the. only folitary 
hope which now remained to the inhabitants of the Weft Inr 
dies was, that the apprehenfion of their lordlhips, concerning 
American retaliation, was ill-founded;, and that the United 
^i'fes, notwithftanding the prohibitory i^ftem of Great Bri- 
tain, would ftill open their ports, to Britifh Ihip^ing ; and 
freely indulge them with the liberty of imposing the produds 
of the Britifli fugar iflands ; carrying away American produce 
in return. The planters could not indeed but forefee a very 
great expence, delay, and uncertainty attending fuch circui- 
tous? navigatioh ; but to this they were prepared to fubmit, 

as the orlly' alternative of efcaping inevitable and impending 

0 

deftrudtion. 

Bn't thbre Was' fhl^'hiisfdrtune attending the fugar planters, 
that their wirit^ \Seefd immediate f and of a complexion affefl- 
ing not onl^’ property, but l?fe. Whatever refources might 
ultimately he found* in the opulence and faculties of the mo- 
ther-country, it was impdffible, in the nature of things, to 
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cxpcdi from fo diftant a quarter an adequate fupply to a vaft 
and various demand, coming fuddenly and unexpcdledly. 
Many of the fugar illands too had fuffered dreadfully under 
two tremendous hurricanes, in 1780 and 1781, in cdnfequencc 
whereof (had it not been for the cafual afliftance obtained 
from prize-veflels) one half of their negroes muft abfolutely 
have perithed of hunger. .Should fimilar vifitations occur, the 
moft dreadful apprehenhons would be realized j and I am 
forry to add, realized they were ! 


I HAVE now before me a report of a committee of the 
aflembly of Jamaica, on the fubjedt of the flave trade, wherein 
the lofs of negroes in that ifland, in confequence of thole 
awful concuflions of nature, and the want of fupplies from 
America, is incidentally ftated. It is a document of the beft 
authority j and the following extradl from it, while it abun- 
dantly acquits the Weft Indian merchants and planters from 
the charge of turbulence and fadlion, which on this occafion 
was illiberally brought againft them, will, I hope, ferve as an 
awful leffon to future minifters how they fuffer the felfiflinefs 
of party, and the prejudice of perfonal refentment, to have 
an influence in the national councils. 


“We Ihall now (fay the committee) point out the princi- 
pal caufes to which this mortality of our Haves is juftly charge- 
able. It is but too well known to the houfe, that in the 
feveral years 1780, 1781, 1784, 1785, and 1786, it pleafed 
Divine Providence to vifit this ifland with repeated hurri- 
canes, which fpread defolation throughout moft parts of the 
« ifland i 
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ifland; but the parithcs which fuifered more remarkably# than CHAP, 
the reft, were thofe of Weftmoreland, Hanover, Saint James, 

Trelawny, Portland, and Saint Thomas in the Eaft. By thefe 
defl:ru<£l;ive vifitations, the plantain walks, which furnilh the 
chief article of fupport to the negroes, were generally rooted 
up, and the intenfe droughts which followed, deftroyed thole 
dilFerent fpecies of ground provifions which the hurricanes 
had not reached. The ftorms of 1780 and 1781 happening 
during the time of war, no foreign fupplies, except a trilling 
afllftance from prize-veflels, could be obtained on any terms, 
and a famine enfued in the leeward parts of the ifland, which 
deftroyed many thoufand negroes. After the ftorm of the 
30th of July 1784, the lieutenant-governor, by the advice of 
his council, publiftied a proclamation, dated the 7th of Au- 
gull:, permitting the free importation of provifions and lumber 
in foreign bottoms, for four months from that period. As this 
was much too ftiort a time to give futftcient notice, and obtain 
all the fupplies that were neceflary, the fmall quantities of 
flour, rice, and other provifions, which were imported in con- 
fcqucnce of the proclamation, foon rofe to fo exorbitant a 
price as to induce the aflembly, on the 9th of November fol- 
lowing, to prefent an addrefs to the lieutenant-governor, re- 
quefling him to prolong the term until the latter end of 
March 1785 ; obferving, that it was impofiiblc for the natural 
productions of the country to come to fuch maturity as to 
be wholefome food, before that time. The term of four 
months not being expired when this addrefs was prefented, 
the lieutenant-governor declined to comply therewith j but on 
the ift of December following, the houfe reprefented, that a 
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O K prolongation of the tcrnn was then abfolutely neceffary : They 
h obferve that, perfuaded of the reludtance with which his honour 
would be brought to deviate from regulations which he felt 
himlcJf bound to obferve, it would give them much concern to 
addrefs him on the fame occafion a fecond time, were they not 
convinced that it was in a cafe of fuch extreme neceffity as to 
juftify fuch a deviation. Accordingly, the lieutenant-governor, 
by the advice of his Majefty’s council, directed, that the time 
formerly limited fhould be extended to the 31ft of January 
then next enfuing (1785): but, at the fame time, he in- 
formed the houfe, that he was not at liberty to deviate any 
longer from the r^ulations which had been eftablifhed in 
Great Britain. 

From the 31ft of January 1785, therefore, the ports con- 
tinued fhut, and the fufferings of the poor negroes, in confe- 
quence thereof, for fome months afterwards, were extreme : 
Providentiajly, the feafons became more favourable about May, 
and confiderable quantities of corn and ground provifions were 
gathered in by the month of Auguft j when the fourth ftorm 
happened, and the lieutenant-governor immediately fliut the 
ports againft the exportation of any of our provifions to the 
French and Spanifli illands, which were fuppoled to have 
fuffered more than ourfelves ; but not thinking himfelf at 
liberty to permit the importation of provifions in American 
vcflels, the produftions of the country were foon exhauiled, 
and the ufual attendants of fcanty and unwholefome diet, drop- 
fies and epidemic dyfenteries, were again dreadfully prevalent 
5 ia 
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in the Ipring and fummer of 1786, and proved* fetal to great CHAP, 
numbers of the negroes in all parts of the countiy. IV. 

On the 20th of Odtober in that year, happened die fifth 
dreadful hurricane, which again laid wafte the leeward parities, 
and completed the tragedy. We decline to enlarge on the con- 
fequences which followed, left we may appear to exaggerate j 
but having endeavoured to compute, with as much accuracy as 
the fubjeft will admit, the number of our Haves whole deftruc- 
tion may be fairly attributed to thefe repeated calamities, and 
the unfortunate meafure of interdicting foreign fupplies, and 
for this purpofe compared the imports and returns of negroes 
for the laft feven years, with thole of fevon years preceding, 
we hefitate not, after every allowance for adventitious caufes, 
to fix the whole lofs at fifteen thoufand; This number we 
firmly believe to have ferished of famine, or of 

DISEASES CONTRACTED BY SCANTY AND UNWHOLESOME 
DIET, BETWEEN THE LATTER END OF I780, AND THE 
BEGINNING OF I787.’' 

Such (without including the lofs of negroes in the other 
iflands, and the confequent diminution in their cultivation and 
returns) was the price at which Great Britain thought propey 
to retain her exclufive right of fupplying her fugar iflands with 
food and neceftarics ! Common charity muft compel us to be- 
lieve (as I verily do believe) that this dreadful profeription of 
fo many thoufand innocent people, the poor, unoftending ne- 
groes, was neither intended nor fOrefeeii by thofe who recom- 
mended the mcafures that produced it. Certainly no fuch 

proof 
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too frequently fupcrfedc the common feelings of our nature. 
It is indeed true, that the evil did at length in fome mcafure 
furnilh its own remedy : The inhabitants of Jamaica, by ap- 
propriating part of their lands and labour to the raifing of pro- 
vifions, and the hewing of ftaves, found fome refource within 
themfelves ; and, happily for the other iflands, the United 
States did not, as was apprehended, adopt any fcheme of retali- 
ation.; fo that Britifli vellels ultimately obtained the profits of 
the.ca/riagc (whatever it was) between the Weft Indies and 
•America; and thus at length the fyftem became recognized 
.and confirmed by the legiflaturc (f). 


But, 

(f) By the 28th Geo. III. c. 6. which took efFc<fl the 4th of April 1788, it is 
enabled, “ That no goods or coninrodities whatever fhall be imported or brought 
from any of the territories belonging to the United Slates of America, ii;to any of 
his Majefty’s Weft India Iflands (in which delcription the Bahama Iflands, and the 
.Bermuda, or Somers Iflands, arc included) under the penalty of the forfeiture 
thereof, and alfo of the £hip or vefTel in which the fame fhall be imported or 
brought, together with all her guns, furniture, ammunition, tackle, and apparel ; 
except tobacco, pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp, flax, n.aft?, yards, bowfpri's, fiaves, 
.heading, boards, timber, ftiitiglcs, and lurrher of any fort; hoifes, neat cattle, 
fht-cp, hogs, poultry, and live ftock or;uiy fort; bread, bifeuit, flour, peafe, beans, 
;jjo'tatoe.s, wheat, rice, oats, barley, and grain of any lorf, fuch commodities, rcfpec- 
tively, being the growth or produdtion ofany of the territories of the laid United 
Btates of America ; And tliat none ef tire goods or commodities Itercin before 
ocepted, enumerated, and defci ibid, fhall be i i. ported or brought into any of 
the fl'.J iflands from the territories of the fai.l United States, under the like 
penalty of the forfeiture thereof, and alfo of the fhip or vtflel in whic.i the fame 
fhall belo imported or brought, together with all her gunr, furniture, ammuniuon, 
mklc, and apparel, exetpt by Briiifh fubje^ and ki Biitilh -.built fiiips, owiud 

by 
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But, whatever benefit has accrued to the mother- country, CHAP, 
from the regulations and arrangements which the Britifh par- 
liament thus confirmed and perpetuated, it is certain that her ' '* 

remaining colonies in North America, at whofe inftance and 
for whofe benefit the feheme of cxclufion and reftridtion was 
principally promoted, derived few or none of thofe advantages 
from the meafure, which they had promifed to themfclves iir 
the outfet. ‘They difeovered, w’hen it was too late, that the 
decrees of Providence were irrevocable. The river Saint,Law- 
rence remained, as ufual, locked up- feven months in the year 
by an impenetrable barrier of ice ; and Nova Scotia ftill con- 
tinued devoted to inexorable fterility } fo much fo indeed, that 
the very men who, in 1784, had. confidently reprefented this 
province as being capable, in the courfe of three years, of fup- 
plying all the Weft Indies with lumber and provifions, found 
it nccefiary, at the end of thofe three years, to apply for and 
obtain the infertion of a. claufe in the prohibitory adt, to autho- 
rife the admiflicn of both, lumber and provifions into that pro- 

by his Mdjclly’s fubj efts, and naviga,ted according to law. By another claufe,, 
ntHie of the aforefuid articles are to be brought from any of the foreign iflands, 
under the Tike penalty, except in times of publick emergency and dillrefs, when 
the governors of any of our iflands, with the advice and confent- of the council, 
luay authorize the importation of tliem by Briti/h.fubj? 6 ^s in Britifli-buUt fliips; 
for a limited time.” Such is the law as it. now ftands with regard to the import. 
of American articles into the Bririfh Weft Indies; Concerning the export of 
Britifti Weft Indian produce to the United States, it is. permitted to export, irt , 

{b.ips Britifti-built and owned, any goods or 'commodities wbatfoever, which, 
were not, at the time of pafting the a 6 l, prohibited to be exported to any foreign . 

450untry in Europe, and alfo fugar, mclafles, coffee, cocoa-nuts, ginger, and 
piemento j bond being given for thjc due landing of the fame in the United States. 


Vince. 
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B. O O K vince from the United Sta 4 «s, On thi$ circumftance it is on- 
ncced'arjr to anticipate the rcfledtbns of the reader ! 

In confequcnce of this permiffion, there were fhipped in the 
year 1790, from the United States to Nova Scotia alone, 
540,000 ftaves and heading, 924,980 feet of boards, 285,000 
ihingles, and 16,000 hoops j 40,000 barrels of bread and meal, 
and 80,000 bufliels of grain j an irrefragable proof chat Canada 
had no furplus of either lumber or grain beyond her own con- 
fumption, or undoubtedly the Canadian market would have 
been reforted to, in preference to that of the United States. 
And thus vanilh all the golden dreams and delufive promifes 
of a futficient fupply from Canada and Nova Scotia to anfwer 
the wants of the Weft ladies ; and the predictions of the plan- 
ters and merchants have beon verified and confirmed by the 
experience of years. I regret that I am unable to furnilh the 
reader with an accurate account of the adtual exports from 
thofe provinces to the Weft Indies fince the war (the report of 
the committee of council on the flave trade, though fraught 
with information in all other cafes that relate to the commerce 
of the colonics, being filent on this head) or of the fifh which 
they fend annually to the fugar iflands. The quantity of this 
latter article imported into the Britiih Weft Indies from New- 
foundland, on an average of four years (1783 to 1786, both in- 
clufive) was 80,645 quintals 

Thi 

(g) The imports, into Jamaica from Canada, St. John’s, and Nova Scotia, 
between 3d of April, 1783, and the z6tb of October 1784, have been ftated in a 

report 
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The exports, for the year 1787, from the Britiili .fugar 
illands to all our remaining American polfeflions, Newfound- 
land included, confifted of 9,891 cwt. of fugar, 874,580 gal- 
lons of rum, 81 cwt. of cacao, 4 cwt. of ginger, 26,380 gallons 
of melaffes, 200 lbs. of piemcnto, 575 cwt. of coffee, 1,750 lbs. 
of cotton wool, and feme fmall articles, fruit, &c. of little ac- 
count ; the value of the whole, agreeably to the current prices 
in London, was £. 100,506. lys. lod. fterling, and the (hip- 
ping to which it gave employment was nominally 17,873 tons, 
navigated by 1,397 fcamen. As this however includes repeated 
voyages, the quantity of tonnage and the number of men mufl 
be reduced one -half. 

To the United States of America the fame year the exports 
in Britifh (hipping were thefe: 19,921 cwt. of fugar, 1,620,205 
gallons of rum, 124 f cwt. of cacao, 339 cwt. of ginger, 4,200 
gallons of melalfes, 6,450 lbs. of piemento, 3,246 lbs. of 
coffee, 3,000 lbs. of cotton wool, 291 hides, and 737 barrels 
of fruit. 

report of the Aflcmbly of that Ifland. The negative catalogue is very copious. 
No flour, — no fliip-bread or bifeuit, no Indiun-corn, or other ineai, — no horles, 
cattle, fliccp, hog8, or poultry, — The only proviiions were, one hundred and 
eighty bufhels of potatoes, and 751 hogflieads and about 500 barrels of faltccb 
fifh,— rather a'fcanty allowance for the maintenance of 30,000 white people, 
and 250,000 blacks, for the fpace of nineteen months !— Of lumber, &c. the 
quantity was 510,088 feet, 20 bundles of hoops, and 301,324 {hingles.— 
Previous to the war, on an average of the five years from 1768 to 1772, the 
whole imports into Jamaica from Canada, Nova Scotia, and St. John’s, were 
33 barrels of flour, 7 hogflieads of fifh, 8 barrels of oil, 3 barrels of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, 36,000 of (hingles and ftaves, and 27,235 feet of lumber. 
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BOOK Tl?e value in fterling money, according to the prices cur- 
rent in London, was £. 196,460. 8j. as hath been ftated in 
the former chapter fhj. The amount of the freight on thefc 
exports, and alfo on American productions fupplied the Weft 
Indies, is the monopoly which Great Britain has exaCted by 
her late regulations. It cannot therefore be faid, that if the 
has loft much, (lie has gained nothing ; but eftimating her 
profit at the utmoft, to what does it amount, compared with 
the coft of the purchafe ? Admitting it even to ftand at the 
fum -fixed by the committee of council ft J, how fubordinate is 
fuch a confideration, when placed in competition with the 
future growth and profitable exiftence of our fugar iflands, 
the whole of wha^e acquirements center in the bolbm of the 
mother-country, enriching her manufacturers, encouraging her 
filheries, upholding the credit of her funds, fupporting the 
value of her lands, and augmenting, through a thoufand chan- 
nels., her commerce, navigation, revenues, ftrength, wealth, 
and profperity 1 

On tlic w hole, it is a conf deration of very ferious impor- 
tance, that the benefits of the j)rclcnt rcllraining fyftem arc 
by no means comnicnfuratc to the rifle which is incuired from 
it, Jamaica, it is true, iii time of fc.-trciiy, may find fome rc- 
i'jurcc wit-hin licrfcif, and America lias not yet adopted, and 
perhaps may not adopt, meamres of retaliation ; but it muft 
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always be remembered, that every one of the Weft Indian 
iflands is occafionally fubjedt to hurricanes, and many of them 
to exceffive droughts, which, by deftroying all the products of 
the earth, leave the wretclied negroes no dependence but on 
imported provifions fupplied them by their owners. Antigua has 
been frequently rendered by this calamity a feene of defolation, 
as it was particularly in 1770, and twice again in the years 
1773 and 1778. Should the fam'c irrefiftible visitation over- 
take thefe unfortunate countries hereafter, — as the planters 
have no vcffcls of their own, and thofe of America are denied 
admittance into their ports, — how are even the moft opulent 
among them to avert from tlicir unhappy labourers tlic mife- 
ries of famine, which in a like cafe rweptoft" fuch numbers in 
Jamaica ? Concerning the pcrmiflion that is held out to the 
planters to refort, in time of emergency, to the foreign illands, 
it is fo manifeftly nugatory, that I choofe not to lj>cak of it in 
the language which my feelings would didtate (k). 

(/•) Under the prefent limited IntcrcouiTc with America (cxdufivc of the un- 
certainty of being fupplied at all) tl'.c Wed Indians arc fuhjecl: to three lets of 
devouring nionopolids. lil. 'J'lie Britifli Ihi[>-owners. 2d. I'hcir agents at 
the ports in America. 3d. 'Flieir agents or favitors at the chief ports in the 
iflands, :dl of whom cxa<Sl an unnatural profit from the planter; by which mcc ns 
lli'ofc mod cdbnli.il ncccilaries, dav'cs and lumber, have rileii iij price no kfs thiui 
37 per cent, as the follo\dng comparative idde v/ill dentondraic : 
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BOOK ContfPARED with the danger thus impending over the feeble 
and defcncelcfs Africans* the inconveniency which of late has 
been felt and complained of in Great Britain* from the high 
price of Weft Indian commodities* deferves not the confidera- 
tlon of a moment. It is the neceifary and unavoidable confe- 
quence of our own arrangements. Yet* perhaps* it is this cir- 
cumftance alone that comes home to our feelings j and to this 
caufe, more than to any other* I verily believe, may be attri- 
buted the clamour which has been induftrioufly excited againft 
the planters* concerning their fuppofed ill ufage of their ne-^ 
groes. Difcontent at the high price of fugar, is called fym- 
pathy for the wretched, and the murmurs of avarice become 
the diiftates of humanity. What inconfiftency can be more 
grofs and lamentable ! We accufe the planter of cruelty to his 
Haves* and contemplate, at the fame time* with approbation 
or indifference* our own commercial policy, under which many 
thoufands of thofe unhappy people have already perifhed, and 
to which (I grieve to add) many thoufands more will proba- 
bly fell a fecrifice 1 


TH E 
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^ T HE following Mennoriul from the Agent of Jamaica, to his Majefty’s 
MinifterSj prefeiited during the inveftigation of the fubjccEl to which it 
relates, may ferve to illuftrate and explain what is obfeure and defi- 
cient in fome pnrts of the preceding difeuflion. It is fcarce necellary 
to obferve, after what has been related, that no anfwer was given 
to it. 

The Reprefentation of Stephen Fuller, Efquire, Agent for Jamaica^ to his 

Majefty’s Minifters. 

The agent of Jamaica, by the advice and approbation of the right jSonour* 
able lord Penryhn, Edward Long, and Bryan Edwards, efquires, with whom he is 
direcSted, by the council and aflembly, to confult, begs leave to fubmit to the confi* 
deration of his majefty's minitters, the following obfejvations and propofitions, 
on the fubjeft of fuch part of the memorial and petition of the council and allem- 
bly to his majefty, of the iith of December laft, as relates to a limited intcr- 
courfe between the Briti£h Weft Indies, and the United States of America, in 
American bottoms. 

'I'hc faid agent conceives that it is no longer a queftion, whether the necclEtics 
of the Britifli Weft Indian iflands can be fuppiied by any other channel than that 
of the United States j the invincible law of abfolute necelfity (paramount to all 
other confidcrations) having lately induced the lieutenant-governor and council 
of Jamaica to open the ports of that illand to all American vefl'els, of all deferip- 
lions, by proclamation. U'hc faid memorialifts have ftated, that this meafure was 
dictated, ‘‘ folely by motives of felf-prefervation for they folemnly affirm, 
that nothing but a rcafonable participation in a trade with the United States, 
‘‘ can, on majiy probable contingencies in future, prevent them from ruin aifd 
death.’’ 

It is prefuincd to be a. fail, equally well eftablifhed, that tlie neceffities of the 
fii J iflands cannot be fuppiied, in any degree adequate to their wants, even from 
the United States, unlefs in vefleJs actually belonging to the faid States. The 
\Vcft India iflands have few or no fliips of their own j and were it even true, 
which the faid agent by no means allows, that Bntilli veficls from hence might, 
by circuitous voyages, profitably tranfport lumber and provifions from the United 
c States 
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J? O O K Statcf^ tortile faiJ ifland?, and fo return to Great Britain with freights of fugar; 

VI. planters would be wholly unable to pay for lumber and provifions thus 

^ obtained; not only from the augmented coft thereof, but alfo, inafinuch as their 
rum, their chief refouicc for the purchafe of neceflaries, to the amount of up- 
wards of half a miHion flerling, would flill remain a dead weight on their hands : 
the confiimption of rum in this kingdom, in the year I7i>3, not exceeding 
505,150 ga!loi;s; although the quantity annually made in the Britiili W eft Indian 
iflands, for cxporiMiion, excreds 7,700,000 gallons. 

The agent, clefirous of obviating all material objeftions, humbly ofters to your 
conficJcration the plan of a future intcrcourfc between the laid iflands and the 
United Slate?, of fo ftriil and limited a nature, as, he prefumes, will not be con- 
troverted, even by thgfe who have hitherto appeared mofi zealous for conlining 
the trade' of t];c Weft India iflands to Great Britain and Ir-cland orsly. 

Firft, The feid agent humbly ofters to your confideratior, whcdier the intcr- 
courfc requefted by the Weft Indian planter?, in American vcfltlc, may not be 
confined to floops an. 1 fch^ioncrs only, havin:; but one dec!:, and not exceeding 
the burllieii of fixty tons. And, to obviate all fufpicions of fraudulent mcafure- 
ment, whetlu r the number of mariners in each veiled may not be limited to three 
-white f;amcn, and as many negroes, or people of colour, lb as not to exceed fix 
in the wlioU: ? 

Secondly, Whereas, among the commodities formerly allowTd to be i:npoi*ted 
into the British Weft Indian iflands, the following were articles of coniidcrablo 
importance, viz. Bar iron — wax and Ijx'rmaccti candles — train oil — hams— 
xr^\v,:w: ^ — her ring* — butt.r — chccfc — foap — ftarch — tallow’ — lidted beef an.l pork ; 
c»f tiui ]a:U:r, viz. fdlcd be: f and pvad:, the import into all the Brlti ill We'd: Indian 
iflandi^, horn the laid States, in the years 1771, 1772» and 177^, w^as ^14,782 
barri!>, word-*, :il the ports of delivery, upwards of /\iio,ooc^ ftciliry; money: 
it is fihinit' ‘d, ihr^t tiic planters iir future be rcirricted to the tlippiying tlK-miclvcs 
wjih I'll tie fc articles of indirpenfabic neccliily from Great Brirain and Ireland 
civv in:?, nc’- h liielei'?, that i;i adjuftJng the coninu rci.il arrangements be- 
tween Cjrcat Hiitain and ifclmd, provilion will be made, I *, the jxiriianunl of 
liehind, for a rcdi-roc.d fecunty to the Weft Indian planta, againft the intro- 
duclic n of foreign Weft iiidian prt>duce into that kingdom, and againft any 
aimmentaiitn ^ f taxes upOai the expoii gf fait or* villous iVonr th:.ncc tg the 
luh Weft iiK'iegt 
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Thirdly, As it has been urged, that granting p^rmifllon to the f.ibjc£l:s of the 
United States, to export raw fugars from the Britifh Wcftlndian iiland?, may 
interfere with the commerce of Great Britain and Ireland; v/hether this permif- 
fion may not be reftrieSfed, in futfcire, to clayed and refined fugars on])' ? 

Fourthly, As to hides anti ikins, cotton-wool, indigo, logwood, fuftick, and 
other dyers woods; whether the export thereof, to the United States, from the 
Britifh plantation, fhould not be prohibited altogether ? 

Fifthly, In order that all rcafonable encouragement mr^y be fliewn to the 
Britifli fettlers in our remaining provinces of North America ; and to demon- 
ftratc that the fugar planters are finccrely difpofed to give them the preference of 
their cuftom, whenever, by the incrcafc of people, or the progrefs of cultivation^ 
they fhall be adtually enabled to fupply our wants, in part or in total ; whether the 
nieafurcs now fubmitted to the confidcration of his majefiy’s minifl:ers,>f adopted 
by pailiamcnt, may not be in force for a probationary period only, to commence 
the fir ft day of July next ? 

By means of a f) ftem of this kind, the imports from* the United States into 
the Britifli Weft Indies, will be conhned in future to working cattle, lumber, and 
p"()vifions only; and of the latter, to fuch fpccies alone, as it is on all hands ad** 
mitLecl I'lal. Cdrcat Britain, Ireland, and our remaining provinces, cannot imme- 
diate!)’ furniili, in a quantity by any means adequate to the demand. I'he Ame- 
rican navigation furficient for this purpofe, niuft, by the cxclufion of fo niany 
articles, neccfilirily be in proportion diminiflicd. It appears by the report of the 
right honourable the committee of council, that the number of vcllels, both 
Auurican and Britifli, formerly employed in a dircet intercourft* between ths 
\v eft Indian ifiands and North America, never cncccdjf 5'^3, atvd tlic ieaineii 
employed therein 3,339 ; of which 1,000 at leaft, it is coneeived, were n'^/ro 
flaves, or pcf'plc of colour. On the plan now propofed, it i^ probabl y coniider- 
in;:, the c- )j)il i[u.iit diminution of t!ie juimber of veiuls, tiiat tne wli. lc nmidacr 
while feeanen fo employed in future, would not rxc'.cd rvelva li’an liTu. A^td 
war.t polii.y can be more dreadful llian that vrhicl'j, in ord.r t^> iliftrris fo in.jigni- 
fic^nl a l^andiul of piople, fliouIJ pu: tlie wiraic of the fupp-.r ii]aiida>, conuniuirg 
500,000 inhabiianls, to the rifque of d.ll ruction ? 

It is iiotfjr the agent to fuppon;, that it can ever be ciarmed cxp.edicnt, rather 
to connive at a cl.uideftinc, titan aiiilioriz*e nn oj)cn ir.tercomre; but be will he 
ai’ovwd to exjU'efs his inoft fi rious ;;pprchriii:on <.i llie r.ilichndo vrhicii leein Ui 


ten i.ii eonflilucjits. The French govcrr.nient, as he io iiilo’rnied, 
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BOOK cftabliflicd no lefs than fcvcn fiec ports in their iflands, for the admiflionj 

in foreign velTels, of luniber and live ftock of every fpecies, faltcd beef, and fifli, 
ii, hc feoTS, that if the Britifh planters cannot obtain their neceflaries, in any thing 

like a fufficient quantity, by a licenfed mode of intercourfe in Britifli veflels, they 
muft procure them by illicit means, or difeontinue the cultivation of their lands. 
And that, as the vicinity of the FreiKh iflands promifes to facilitate a clandeftine 
introdudlion of fupplies, they will probably obtain them from the United States, 
for the moft part, through the medium of the French iflands, and in French 
bottoms. In this event, the French free ports may become the great empo* 
riums for thefe articles, and gain a profit upon their cuftomers, in proportion to 
the magnitude of tlie riique, and the demand ; French Teamen may be employed 
(more formidable of the two than American) ; the Britifli planters become de- 
pendent on their rivals} the plantations, the commerce, and the marine of 
France, may derive from this fatal caufc a rapid improvement and grandeur; 
whilft the Britilh interefts, in that part of the empire, arc finking with equal 
rapidity into annihilation* 

STEPHEN FULLER- 

March S, 178B 
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CHAP. V. 

Charges brought ogatnjl the Planters introduSiory of Opinions 
and Dodlrincs the Hefgn of whiclfis to prove, that the Set^ 
tlement of the Pritijh Plantations was improvident and un- 
wife.-~‘'Pejlitnony of the Injpebior-General on this Subjebf, and 
Animadverfons thereon. — Erroneous Idea concerning a diftinSi 
Interef between Great Britain and her Sugar I/lands.-w—I’he 
National Income and the Profts of Individuals ari/ing from thofe 
Ifands confdercd feparately, — Opinions of Pojilethwaite and 
Child. — Whether the Duties on W eft Indian Commodities imported 
fall on the Confumcr, andinibhat Cafes? — Drawbacks and 
Bounties : Explanation of thofe Therms, and their 0?;;igin and 
Propriety traced and demonftrated. — Of the Monopoly -compaSl i 
its Nature and Origin. — Reftriblions on the Colonifts enumerated ■; 
and the Benefits refulting therefrom to the Mother Country pointed 
out and illuftrated. — Advantages which would accrue to the 
Planter, the Revenue, and the Public, from permitting the In- 
habitants of the Weft Indies to refine their raw Sugar for the 
Britijh Confumption. — Unjuft Clamours raifed in Great Britain 
on any temporary Advance of the Weft Indian Staples. — Pro- 
jedl of ejlablijhing Sugar Plantations in the Eaft Indies under 
the Protection of Government conftdered. — Remonftrance which 
might he offered againft this and other Meafures. — Conclufion. 

A fter fo copious a dlfplay as hath been given of the CHAP. 

prodigioufly increafed value of thefc important iflands, V. 
during the fpace of a century and a half, which have nearly ' 
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BOOK ebpfed fince their firft fettlement, it mny be fuppofcd that the 
YI. conduct of Great Britain towards them (notvvithflanding the 

proceedings on which I have prefumed to animadvert in the 
foregoing chapter) has genei'aily been founded in kindnefs and 
liberality ; and that the murmurs and complaints which have 
fometimes proceeded froffi th^ planters, when new and heavy 
duties have been laid on their llaples, have been equally un- 
grateful and unjuft j the faftidious peeviflinefs of opulent folly, 
and furfeited prolpeiity. 

Charges to this cffedl have indeed been frequently urged 
againft the planters of the Weft Indies, with a Ipirit of bitter- 
nefs and rancour, which inclines one to think, that a fmall de- 
gree of envy (excited, perhaps, by the fplcndid appearance of a 
few opulent individuals among them refident in Great Britain) 
is blended in the accufition. They would therefore have re- 
mained unnoticed by me, were they not, on frequent occafions, 
introdudtory of dodlrines and opinions as extraordinary in their 
nature, as dangerous in their tendency; for, fupported as they 
are by perfons of ability and influence, they cannot fail, if 
adopted by minifters, and carried from the national councils 
into meafures, to widen our recent wounds, and make a general 
mallacre of our whole lyftem of colonization. 

Of thefc dodlrines and opinions, fo far as they concern the 
Britifli plantations in the Weft Indies, the following is a fair 
abftrafl and abridgment : 


First., 
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First. That the fugar iflands have been fettled by tBritlfli 
capitals which might have been employed to greater advan- 
tage at home, in carrying on and extending the manufadlures, 
the commerce, and agriculture of Great Britain. 

Secondly. That the money expended upon Weft Indian 
eftates, is in general far from yielding a profitable return to the 
nation, inafmuch as even a good crop does not leave the 
owner fo mwch as fix per cent, on his capital, after payment of 
expen ces. 

Thirdly. That the duties on Wefi: Indian comrrfoditics 
fall altogether on the confumcr. 

Fourthly. That the feveral prohibitory laws which have 
been made, tending to force the confumption of Britifii Weft 
Indian produce upon the inhabitants of Great Britain, have 
veiled in the planters a complete monopoly of the Britifli 
market, at the cod, and to the manifed injury, of the Britidi 
confumcr, who might otherwife purchafe fugars, &c. from the 
foreign iflands, 20 or 30 per cent, cheaper than in thofe of 
Great Britain. 

Fifthly. That from this great difparity of price between 
Britidi and foreign fugars, the former cannot be made an objedt 
ef export from Great Britain, by any other means than by 
granting drawbacks and bounties out of the exchequer ; tlie 
Britifli exporter being otherwife unable to dand the competi- 
tion of prices in the foreign market : — a policy, which is pro- 
nounced to be dangerous and dedrudlive. 

The inference which is drawn from thefe premifes is plainly 
this, that, confidering the expcnce of protcdling them in war, 

3 K 2 the 
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the iectlement of fugar plantations in the Weft Indies was im- 
provident and unwife ; and that their further extenfion and 
improvement would not promote the general intercRs of the 
Britifh empire. 

It is probable tliat thefe, and fimilar notions of the fame 
tendency, but of more extenfive application, were originally 
difleminatcd with no other view, than, by depreciating the 
value and importance of all colonial fettlements, to reconcile 
the nation to thofc rafli and inconfidcrate proceedings, which 
terminated in the lofs of America. They have had their day 5 
and, like other fpeculations and endeavours as vain and ineffec- 
tual, might have been configned, without injury, to oblivion. 
It is therefore with a confiderable degree of furprife, that in 
the courfe of a late inveftigation by a committee of the houfe 
■of commons, I perceive an attempt has been made to revive 
and eftablifh rooft of them, by a perfon, whofe public fituation, 
as Infpedlor-Gcncral of the exports and imports of Great Bri- 
tain, may be fuppofed to give great weight to his opinions (a). 
Of the value of this office, as affording an inexhaiiftible fource 
of important and accurate information in the various branches 
of the Britifh commerce, I have fpoken, I hope, with due 
Tcfpedl, in former parts of this work ; but in mere fpeculative 
points, not clearly founded on matters of fa^ the opinions of 
the officer himfelf, whoever he may be, , carry no further degree 

(a) See the evidence of Thomas Irving, Efquire, before a felcft committee of 
the houfe of commons, appointed to examine witneflTes on the flave-trade, re- 
ported 7th April, 1791, from whence I have extrat^ed moft of the dodlrines ani- 
tcoadvcrted upon in the text, and chiefly in his own words. 

of 
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of authority than m proportion to the weight of rcaibning CHAP, 
which accompanies them. Of this nature are the fcvcral V- 
theorems before ftated. They are matters of opinion only; ^ 
in fome refpefts incapable of proof (as the firft propofition for 
inftance) and in others, where proof is attempted, they gene- 
rate conclufions widely different from thofe which are drawn 
from the fadts adduced in their fupport. As, however, the 
manifeft aim pf fuch dodfrines is to induce the legiflature to 
adopt meafures that in their confequences may check and im- 
pede the further progrefs of the colonilfs in a line of cjjltiva- 
tion, in which, under the exprefs encouragement of govern- 
ment, they have already embarked their fortunes, and applied 
their faculties, it becomes nece/Tary, in a wdrk of this kind, to 
confider them with fome degree of attention. 

It mi^t indeed be alledged, and With great truth, that 
nothing can more clearly expofe the nakednefs of that dodfrine 
which afFedfs to confider the fugar iflands as unprofitable to the 
nation, than a plain and limple difplay of the produftions which 
they furnifh, the market which they create for our manufac- 
tures, and the (hipping to which they give employment. And 
fheh a difplay hath already been exhibited in the preceding 
chapters : but, unfortunately, there prevail many popular pre** 
ju dices againft the colonies, which are difficult to remove, 
becaufe they are . founded not in reafon but felfifhnefL Opi- 
nions thus entrenched, are only to be encountered by recal- 
ling to the publick attention, fuch eftablifhed principles and 
fadls as, being built on experience, neither fophiflry can per- 
plex, nor felf-intereft elude. 

Isf 
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In^ moft of the late fpcculative fylTrcms that I have feen, 
which have treated of the Britifli colonies, there appears this 
great and fundamental error, that their intcrefts in general are 
confidcred as diftinift from, and in fome refpc(fl:s oppofcd to, 
the general interefts of the empire. We fpeak of them indeed 
as cur colonies, and of their inhabitants as our fubjedts ; ’but 
in our dealings, we arc apt to regard them with a fuirit of 
riv'alry or jealoufy, as an unconnefted or hoftile people, whofe 
proffierity is our detriment, and whofe gain is our lofs. 

Intimations to this effbdl were, I admit, promulgated 
by very able writers at an early period, concerning New Eng- 
land, and fbme other of tlie colonics in North America ; but 
none of thofc writers ever confidered the plantations in the 
Weft Indies in the fame point of view. They knew that the 
greateft benefit of colonies, is the production of ftaple com- 
modities different from thofe of the mother-country ; an ad- 
vantage almoft peculiar to fuch of our plantations as are fitu- 
ated in the fouthern latitudes. This necefiary diftindtion feems 
however to have efcaped the recolledtion of the Infpedtor- 
General; who, although he admits that the money which is 
vefted in the fugar iflands, is in fadt Britilli property, forgets 
too that the profits and returns arifing from it, center in Great 
.Britain, and no where elfe j another advantage peculiar to our 
Weft Indian fettlcments. Generally fpcaking, the fugar plan- 
ters are but fo many agents or ftewards for their creditors 
and annuitants in the mother-country j or ifj in fome few in • 
ftances, tliey are independent proprietors thcmfelves, it is in 
Great Britain alone that their incomes are expended, and their 
^ fortunes 
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fortunes ultimately vcfted. The produce of the fugar ifiands CHAP, 
therefore ought, iti all reafon, to be confidered as ftanding pre- ^ • 
eifely on the lame footing with the produce of the mother- 
country. The fugar made in them is raifed by Britilli fub- 
jeds, and the fale of it (as far as it can anfwer any profitable 
purpofe to Great Britain) confined to the Britifli market. In 
the adual confumption of the commodity within the kingdom, 
the money which it cofts is only transferred from the hand of 
one inhabitant into that of another: hence, be the price high 
or low, tlie nation at large is not one Bulling the richer n^ the 
poorer oji that account. But, of whatever is confumed at 
home, the value is faved, and of whatever is exported abroad* 
and paid for by foreigners, the amount is fb much clear gain, 
to the kingdom (/^). 

Nj;i riiER ought the national profits arifing from their cul- 
tivation, to be cllimatcd, in any degree, by the profits which 
.irc made by the feveral individual cultivators. The income 
wliich the nation derives from her fugar plantations, compre-. 

(/') It is ihc pradticc with fonie writers, in treating of foreign commerce, to. 
confider every bninch of it as unfavourable to the nation, in which the imports 
;irc of greater value than the exports; that is, they llrifce a balance on the 
ruftoni’houfe entries, and confiJer the cxcefs cither way, a.s the mcafure of the* 
national advantages, or diladvantages, of fuch a trade. Perhaps the application of . 
this rule to mod: branches of foreign commerce (rightly fb called) is not im-. 
proper ; and it will extend, I am afraid, in a great degree, to our trade with the 
Eafl: Indies ; but from what has been Ciid in the text, the reader will perceive 
the grofs abfurdity of bringing our intercourfe with the Weft Indies to the iaihc 
ftandard j and that our imporl from^ and not c9<port to them, is to be confidered as 
the mea/urc of tlr.ir value. 


hends 
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hend^ the •whole of their produce. The income of the culti- 
vators confifts only of the very fmall proportion of that pro- 
duce which is left to them, after paying duties to government, 
heights and commiilions to the Britiih merchants, and the in- 
tercft of their debts to Britiih creditors. It is indeed very 
pohlble that a concern may be lucrative to the publick, which 
is ruinous to the individual. That the nation has been bene- 
fited in ten thoufand ways from her plantations. in the Weft 
Indies, no man of common lenlc or common candour ever 
denied, until the motives that I have already alfigned, gave 
birth to a contrary pretence ; and that many individual pro- 
prietors have, at the fame time, fuffered confiderably by ad- 
venturing therein, I am afraid it is too notorious to difpute. 


But the argument that comes more immediately home to 
the bulk of the community, is the very prevalent idea which 
I have before (lightly noticed, that all the products of the 
Britiih Weft Indies, and more efpecially the great article fugar, 
are from twenty to thirty per cent, dearer than thofe of the 
foreign plantations. Againft this circumftance, (if it were 
well founded) it might feem fufficient to oppofe the national 
benefit ariling generally from the whole fyftem j but the con- 
fumer, mindful of hiinfelf only, conceives that he ought to 
have permifiion to purchafe fugar at the cheapeft: rate, wherc- 
ever he can procure it. The refiner, whofe aim it is to buy 
cheap and fell dear, claims the fame privilege ; to which indeed 
there would be lefs objedlion, if he would confent that another 
part of his fcllow-fubjedts, the growers of the commodity, 
fhould enjoy the fame freedom from commercial reftraint 
1 which 
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which he requires for himielf. Unluckily however, the fa<St 
itielf is altogether deilitute of foundation. The exigence of 
fuch difparity of price, independent of accidental and tem- 
porary fiu<^ations, is neitlier true nor poffible, as is demon- 
llrated by the magnitude of the Britiih export, both of raw 
and refined fugar, for the fupply of foreign markets •, it being 
evident, that foreigners would not refort to our market for the 
purchafo of .a commodity, which they might buy cheaper at 
home f cj : Nor do I recolledt when it was otherwifo There 


CHAP. 

V. 


was 


fcj RefpeAing the French fugar iflands, I can fpeak of my own knowledge* 
Moft of their larged planters having adopted the practice of claying^ they pay 
Icfs attention to the manufafture of good mufeavado than is given to it in our 
iflands. This latter therefore, being generally of inferior quality^ may be fold 
proportionally cheaper than purs; but wheiieveif it is of equal goodnefs, the price 
alfo is equal, and fometimes higher. Of twelve femples of mufeavado fugar 
produced to me in Saint Domingo, as of the bed quality of fucre brut made in 
that ifland, I could not honediy pronounce that any one was well manufaftured ; 
and I am perfuaded I could have pprehafed better fugars in Jamaica at a lefs 
price than was afked for thofe. This was in 1791, foon after the revolt of the 
flaves, when it might have been fuppofed'that the diftreflbs of the French planters 
would have compelled them to fell their fugars more reafonably than they had 
done for fcveral years before. In the only datum for afeer raining the relative 
value of foreign and Britifh fugar, is the price of each at the colonial market \ 
inflead of which, the price always referred to> is the price in Europe^ aftei^the 
charges of freight, duty^ &c. firo added to ti^, original coft. The not attending 
to this neceflary diftindtignj has probably given rife to. the very erroneous idea 
above noticed, which has occafioned more ill-will and groundlcfs complaint 
againft the Britidi fugar-planter, than any other circumftance. While I am on 
this fubjeft it may not be improper to take feme notice of the difparity between 
the profits obtained on their fugar by the Biitaih and French planters m G v v 
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BOOK was indeed a time when England, having no plantations of her 
VI. own, was compelled to purchafe of foreign nations, and at their 

own 

Britain and France. In a French publication of charadlcr, ♦ the author ftatea 
the whole year’s import into France on an average at 

130,000 cafks, valued at 90 million of livres, equal to £. ftcr. 3>937)SOO 
Againft this value he fets the duties and impofts, viz. 


Duties of the weftem domain — 
Ditto in the Weft Indies — 


Ditto on 50,000 cafles confum 
cd or refined in France 


Total of impofts and duties, 
Including the charges of Go 
vemment, civil and mili 
tary, in the iflands 


1 - 


According ta this ftatetnent, thefe ■* 

fugars are valued, per cafle, at j 3 ® 
And the duties thereon eftimated at 5 


$. 

5 

8 


d. 

9f 


Livres. 

. 

5,600,000 — 

j^.245,000 

7,344,000 — 

321,300 


566,300 

4,592,000 — 

200,900 


767,200 


Leaves, clear of duties — . 24 ^7 9 1 fterling mari^* 


Let us now look to Britifli fugars. 

I fuppofe 14 cwt. a good average weight per calk at fale and that 2I. 5s, 
per cwt. was a high medium of price in Great Britain (duty, &c. in- 
cluded) for feveral years previous to the revolt of the flaves in St. Do- 
mingo 

X compute the publick charges, civil and military, paid m our iflands by 
grant of alTcmbly, at not lefs than 200,000l. per annum: 


* RcHe^ions d’un Vieillard, &c. 1785. 


And; 
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own prices, many articles of prime neceflity, for a fupply of 
which, thofe very nations now rcfort to the Britifh market. 

Before the fettlement of our colonies (fays Poftlethwaite) 
our manufadtures were few, and thofe but indifferent. In 
thofe days, we had not only our naval ftorcs, but our fliips, 
from our neighbours. Germany furnifhed us with all things 
made of metal, even to nails. Wine, paper, linens, and a 
thoufand other things, came from France. Portugal fupplied 
us with fugar. All the produds of America were poured into 

us 


And that this refts as a charge upon their fugars of about two fhlllings 
per cwt. , 

The amount of thefe colonial imports upon a cafk of i+ cwt. will there- 
fore be - - • - - - ^ ^ 

The Bntifh duties which were formerly paid on importation 

wei'c I2J. cwt. - - - 8 12 o 

In all, prr calk — ^.10 o o 

Then, fuppofing the grofs value of one cafk of 14 per 

cwt. at 45*. per cwt. to be - • - jC-3^ ® 

Deduft publick imports and duties ^ - 10 o o 

Leaves ^ 

N. B. 5I. 8s. (the French duties) is rather Icfs than 18 per cenu on the 
value, and lol. the imports and duties paid by the Britifli planter^", is 
31 iper cent. 

From the preceding calculation it appears, that out^of lool. value of the 
French planter’s fugar, there is left him, after payment of duties to his govern- 
ment abroad and at home, 82I.— But to the Britifh planner, out of his fugar, no 
more than 681 . 5s. — and although the grofs apparent value of the Britifh plan- 
ter’s hogfhead of fugar is higher tlian that of the French planter’s by il. 4s. 3d. 
yet he receives, after paying the taxes upon it, lefs than the other by 3I. 7s. 9d. 

3 L 2 -This 
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K US froa. Spain j and the Venetians and Genoefc retailed to us 
the commodities of the Eaft indies, at their own price'* The 
fame account is confirmed by Sir Jofiah Child. “ Portuguefe 
fugar (lays this author) before we had plantations of our own, 
fold for feven and eight pounds fterling the quintal or cwt.j” 
and it is a remarkable and well known circumllance, after that 
the cultivation of indigo in Jamaica, was fuppreffed by an ex- 
orbitant duty of near ^.20 the hundred weight. Great Britain 
was compelled to pay to her rivals and enemies 200,000 
annually for this commodity, fo clTential to a great variety of 
her moft important manufactures. At length, the duty being 
repealed, and a bounty, fome time after, fubftituted in its place, 
the provinces of Gedrgia and South Carolina entered upon, and 
fucceeding in the culture of this valuable plant, fupplied, at a 
far cheaper rate than the French and Spaniards (receiving too 
our manufadlures in payment) not only the Britifh confump- 
tion, but alfb enabled Great Britain to export a furplus at an 
advanced price to foreign markets. 

If thefe writers then were well informed, and the commer- 
cial world has thought highly of their indullry and know- 
ledge, it would be difficult to prove (though it is eafily faid, 
and as eafily denied) that the iettlement of the Britifh fugar 
plantations was unwife or improvident ; nor will it be found 
very eafy to point out any other channel in which the money 

■—This iliperior advantage enables the French planters to pay a higher price for 
negroes, and to cany wi their plantations at a greater expence than the Englifh— 
eircHmftances which probably make the fcale between the planters of the two na- 
tions nearly even. 


which. 
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which has been expended in their improvement, coulfl have CHAP, 
been applied to greater national benefit. Againft advantages V. 
of fuch magnitude and permanence as I have Ihewn to refult 
from thofe colonies, and the various branches of our commerce 
dependent thereon, neither the lofs to individuals in the planta- 
tions, by improvident fchemes in the outlet, or improper con- 
dudl in their fubfequent purfuits, nor the temporary incon- 
venience wliich is fometimes fuftained by the purchafers and 
confumers at home, from an occafional advance of price in 
Ibme few of the colonial products, outweighs in the Ibale of 
reafbn a feather I 

It is evident therefore, that the InfpeSor-General, in the 
teftimony which he gave to the houfe of commons, had not 
inveftigated the fubjed: with his ufual accuracy and difeern- 
ment. In the firft place he appears not to have fufficiently 
adverted to the nature of Weft Indian property as Britifh ca- 
pital, and the application and difpofal of its profits as augment- 
ing the national flock j in the fecond, he has evidently regarded 
as one and the fame, two objeds, which have feldom any af- 
finity, and are fometimes extremely diflFerent, in their nature, 
namely, the national gains arifing from the whole lyflem, and 
the profits of individuals in the narrow walk of colonial agri- 
culture. I fhall now proceed to confider thofe other pofitions 
and dodrines which have been advanced (from the lame 
quarter principally) concerning the duties that are paid, and 
the drawbacks that are granted on the produds of the Britifh 
fugar illands, and fhall afterwards treat fomewhat largely of the 
monopoly compad, or the privilege which the planters of thofe 
I illands 
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BOOK iflands poffefs, of fupplying cxclulivcly the Britifh confumption 
VI* of fugar, and other articles. The fubjed: is naturally dry, and 
not fufceptiblc of ornament ; but its importance will not be dif- 
puted, and perhaps there are but few commercial regulations 
whole principles are lefs underftood than thole of the compad 
Lift mentioned. 

The points to be confidcred are briefly compriled in the 
following objedions It is alTerted, 

First, That the duties which are levied on the produds 
of the’Britifh Weft Indies imported into Great Britain, though 
paid in the firft inftance by the proprietor or importer, ulti- 
mately fall on the confumer, and on him alone fdj. 

Secondly, 

(d) The following are correft tables of the duties payable at this time (1791) 
on the principal articles of Weft Indian produce^ both in Great Britain and the 
United States of America : 

Duties payable upen Importation into Great Britain of the Produce of 


the Britijh Weji Indies^ agreeable to the Confolidated jlSfytnoJi of which arc drawn 


back upon Exportation, 






£»* 

d. 



s* 

d. 

Refined fugar, cwt. 418 

8 1 

Ginger, black or white, 




Mufe. fugar, 0 15 

0 

per cwt. 

0 

II 

0 

Rum,p^r gallon, ruftoms %d. 


Cotton, from any place, 

in 



excife 41, 3^4 ^4 

8 

Britifli bottoms, 




P^emento, per lb. 0 0 

3 

Gum Guaiacum, 

0 

0 

9 

Indigo, mahogany, Nicaragua 


Jalap 

[0 

0 

9 

wood, logwood, lignum- 


Aloes, per cwt. 

6 

10 

s 

vitae, and fuftick,yr^^. 


Sariaparilla, per lb* 

0 

0 

8 

♦ Coffee, per cwt* 0 3 

6 

Tamarinds, red, cwt. 

X 

0 

6 

Cocoa, ditto O i 

3 

1 * * 





^ If the Coffee is for borne confumption^ it pays a further duty of 3/. 15/. per 
twi. to the cujlomsy and 6f d. per lb, to the excife^^Cocea alfo^ borne confumption^ 
pays i 2 s. f>d. per ewt.-^excife b\d. per lb* 

Imp^ 
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Secondly, That the practice of allowing drawbacift on 
their re-export, is dangerous and deftrudtive. 

Thirdly, That the monopoly of fupply veiled in the 
planters is partial, oppreflive, and unjuft. 

I SHALL confider thefe feveral politions in the order in 
which I have placed them. The inveftigation of them is ne- 
ceflary to the completion of my work, and, with a few general 
obfervations, will conclude my labours. 

If daily experience did not evince that argument has very 
little eftedl on the avarice of government, and the ftlfiHr prc- 


Jmpojl of the United States upon West India Produce. 


Centi 1 

• 

Cents 

Diftilled fpirits, if more than ten 


If of more than forty per 

cent. 

percent, below proof , per gallon 

20 

above proof 

40 

ir more than five, and not more 


Brown fugar 


than ten, per cent, below 

21 

Melaflcs 

3 

If of proof, and not more than five 


Coffee, per pound 

4 

per cent, below 

22 

Cocoa 

X 

If above proof, but not exceeding 


Piemento 

4 

twenty per cent. 


Indigo 

25 

If of more than twenty, and not 


Cotton 

3 

more than forty per cent, above 


j Tonnage on foreign vcfTels per 

proof 

30 

( ton 

50 


N. B. One hundred Cents is equal to a Spanijh Dollar. 

Not lefs than 50 Gals, to be imported into the United States. 

An addition of ten per centum to be made to the feveral rates of duties 
before fpecified and impofed, excepting rum, which lhall be imported m Ihips or 
veflels not of the United States. 

Brown or Mufeavado fugar, not of the Britiih plantation:, is fubjetH-, on 
its importation into Great Britain, to a duty of “J s. 2d. and white or 

clayed fugar of foreign growth to 5 ^* cwt; Eaft Indian fugar 

being ranked among the company’s imports as manutaiiured goods, pays 
£. 37. i6r. 3(/. per cent, ad valarcm. It ie all white or clayed fugar, 

Ti> judicea 
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juices* of individuals^ it might be a matter of wonder that the 
firft of thefe pofitions (in the full extent to which it is carried) 
fhould ever be ferioufly repeated, after the clear and unan- 
fwcrable refutation which has been given to it, both in parlia- 
ment and from the prefs, a thoufand times j and what is more, 
by fad experience in a thoufand inftances ! So long, however^ 
as it continues to be the language of prejudiced or interefted 
men, it is the duty of the planters to give it a.ttention ; and 
although they may have nothing new to offer on a queftion 
whicK.has been fo frequently and fully inveftigated, they have 
no reafon on that account to be hlent ; inafmuch as the doc- 
trine itfelf has not, unfortunately, the grace of novelty to 
recommend it. 


The planters then have affirmed, and they repeat, that 
there is not an axiom in mathematicks more incontefliblc than 
this maxim in commerce, that the •value oj all commodities at 
market depends entirely on their plenty or fcarcityy in proportion 
to the demand or confumption. — If the quantity at market is not 
equal to the demand, the feller undoubtedly can, and always 
does, fix his own price on his goods. On the other hand, 
when the quantity at market greatly exceeds the vent or de- 
mand, then it is out of the feller’s power to influence the price, 
for the plenty will neceffarily keep it down in fpite of his 
utmoft endeavours to raife it. 

The truth therefore undoubtedly is, that in the latter cafe 
the original coil of the goods, and all fubfequent charges there- 
on, fuch as freight, warehoufe rent, duties and taxes of all 
kinds, are objedts of no concern to the buyer. The quantity, 
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and the quantity alone, regulates the price at market, aifd aug- 
ments or diminifhes the profits of the feller. If the demand 
be great, and the quantity fmall, the feller has fometimes an 
opportunity not only of reimburfing himfelf the original coft, 
and all fubfequent charges and duties, but likewife of making 
great profit befides. Reverfe the circumftances, and he finds 
himfelf a confiderable lofer. All this is the neceflary and un- 
avoidable nature of commercial adventure, which is only prof- 
perous as it contrives to feed the market properly ; or, in other 
words, to make the fupply no more than adequate to the de- 
mand : Thus the taxes on leather, foap, candles, malt, beer, 
and fpirits, by enhancing the price to, may be faid to fall on, 
the confumers j for as the mannfadurers have it in their power, 
fo they proportion the fupply to the demand, and bring to 
market no more than fufficient to anfwcr the confumption, and 
if, after all, they cannot obtain a living profit, they ceafe to 
deal in thofe commodities. 

It is the fame in regard to tea, wines, and other commodi- 
ties, the growth or manufacture of foreign nations, over whofe 
exports we have no controul. The merchant importer governs 
his imports by the demand which he computes there will be 
at the Britifli market for the commodity ; and ceales to import 
fuch goods as he finds will not yield him a profit, after the 
duty and all other charges are reiinburfed. 

But, in the cafe of articles which the fituation or necefli- 
ties of the owner bring to falc, and for which no other vent 
can be found, it is impolliblc that any duties or taxes which 
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BOOK the commodity may have paid in its way to market, can hare 
VI. any effcdl on the price j for the price arifes from the demand, 
and the demand from the buyer’s wants, which it would be 
abfurd to fay the laying any duty can create, or the not laying 
it diminilh. — Thus, when wheat is fcarce, the price riles ; 
and two or three good harvefts make it cheap again, without 
any reference to the land-tax whether it be 3s. or ^s. and 
without any regard to the farmer’s expences. NOr will corn 
afterwards bear a good price, until the ftock is leflened by ex- 
portation, or otherwHe, to fuch a quantity as is barely fufficient 
for home confumption. Hops, hay, cyder, and a thoufand 
other commodities, are fubjedt to the fame rule. 

Such too is precilely the lituation of the Well Indian plan- 
ters : they arc compelled to lend their goods to market, or 
ftarve ; and (with a few unprofitable exceptions) there is no 
market to which they are permitted to refort but that of 
Great Britain. Thei" produce therefore, when brought to 
fale, can obtain no other than its natural price, I mean that 
price which a greater or lefs fupply neccflarily and naturally 
creates. The confumers of fugar neither care for, nor en- 
quire after, its original coll, or the duties and charges which 
it has paid in its way to market. The importer however mull 
pay the duties before he can bring his fugar to fale, for no man 
will buy unlefs the duty is firll cleared j and whether the im- 
porter can compel the buyer to refund the whole, or any part 
of it, by adding it to the price of the commodity, depends 
altogether, as I have obferved, on the quantity at market ; it 
being an abfolute contradidtion to affirm that great plenty and 

a high* 
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a high price on the one hand> or on the other, great fiarcity CHAP, 
and a ’ow price, can exift at on^ and the fame time. That V. 
fugar, like other commodities, is fometimes bought up in Great 
Britain by engroflers on fpeculation, may be very poffible; 
but this is a traffick in which as neither the planters in the 
Weft Indies, nor their fadlors at home, have any concern, 
fo neither are they aox’werable for any confequences arifing 
from it. 

It is true that, when providentiu- calamities have overtaken 
the Weft Indies, the evil has fometimes been remotely felt by 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. When it pleafed the Al- 
mighty to lay wafte fugar iflands by a facceflion of tremen- 
dous hurricanes, it was reafonable to expedt that the reduced 
ftatc of their exports, would enhance their value in Europe. 

It might then perhaps be laid that the confumer of fugar reim- 
burfed in fome degree the charges and expcnces of its culture 
and tranfportation, and the duties which had been levied upon 
it. It was the natural and only relief (inadequate at the beft) 
which the fugar planters could receive ; but if, from fome 
jccafional increafe of price on fuch emergencies, they are 
made fubjedl to permanent burthens, founded on the vain and 
fallacious idea that, becaufo the confumer has replaced them 
once, he will replace them again ; the devaftations of the ele- 
ments are only the lelTer evil. 

Admitting however that the confumer really does, in a 
great many cafes, pay the duty, or, in other words, that the 
vender has it very frequently Ih his power to force his own 
price ; who does not fee, as an inevitable confequence, that a 
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decreale in the confumption will foon bring the price back to 
its level ? The produdls of the Weft Indies are rather among 
the luxuries than the neceflaries of life, and the great con- 
fumption of fugar efpecially, is with the middle and lower 
clafles of people, who can, and undoubtedly will, lay it afide 
when reafons of frugality require it. If any one doubts that 
this will be the effect, let him only enquire of any country 
grocer as to the fa<ft, at a time when Mufeavado fugar, in con- 
fequence of the calamities that have been ftated, and from 
captures in war, rofc fuddenly one-fourth in value : he will 
find that the diminution in the confumption in many parts 
of the kingdom, was in a much greater relative propor- 
tion ; — a more fatal fymptem cannot attend any branch of 
commerce. 

If the arguments which have thus been ftated are not fuffi- 
cient in themfelvcs to juftify the remonftrances which the 
planters of the Weft Indies have thought it incumbent on 
them, from time to time, to urge againft the increafe of du- 
ties, there are faAs to be adduced, which muft convince the 
moft ielfiih and incredulous. 

'The inftance of indigo has been mentioned already; and it 
cannot be repeated too often. — The planters complained of the 
duties on that article, as they have fince complained of thole 
on fugar, and they were told then, as they are conftantly told 
in other cales, that the duties fell ultimately on the con- 
fumer. Government however at length, by abrogating all the 
duties, faw, and acknowledged its error; but the remedy was 
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appl.eJ too late ; for if the duties had either been taken off in 
time, or if the weight of them had fallen on the confumcr, 
infteaJ of the planter, the cultivation of indigo, beyond all dif- 
pute, had never been wreffed out of our hands. 

Cacao, or chocolate, furnifhes another inftance of the fatal 
cffedls of high duties on Importation. Strange as it may feem 
that an article which our own colonies can raife in the greateft 
plenty and perfection, fhould be fubjeCl to a higher propor- 
tionate duty than the foreign commodity tea (the place of 
which chocolate or coffee might have llipplied j) fuch however 
was the cafe even when the duties on tea were nearly double 
what they are at prefent ! The confequence was, that whether 
the duties on cacao fell on the confumcr or tltc plairtcr, 
the effeCl on the latter was precifely the fame for if through 
want of a living profit, the planter could not afford to con- 
tinue the cultivation j or if, in exacting a living profit, he loft 
his cuftomers, becauic they could no longer afford to pur- 
chafe, his fituation became equally diftrefling; until neceffity 
compelled him to change his fyftem, and apply his land and 
labour to other objeCls. Thus the growth of cacao, which 
once conftituted the pride of Jamaica, and its principal export, 
became checked and fupprefled beyond the power of recovery. 
I think I have elfewhere obferved, that there is not at iliis 
day a fingle cacao plantation, of any extent, from one end of 
the ifland to the other. 

The cultivation of ginger fucceeded that of cacao,- and 
met with a fimilar fate : but perhaps tlie inftance of coffee will 
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come more immediately home to the imagination of minifters, 
becaufe the proof which it affords arifes, not from what has 
been loji by impolitick taxation, but from what has been gained 
by a prudent reduction of exifting duties. In the one cafe, 
the leffon it affords is too mortifying to oe acceptable : the 
other they will receive as a compliment to their wifdom. 
Having however ftated the circumftance in a former part of 
this work (e)y it is unneceffary to enlarge upon it here. 

F It o.M the whole of what has been obferved on the queftion 
of duties, this conclufion appears to me to be incontrovertible ; 
that in nine cafes out of ten, the duties which are paid on the 
produ<9:s of the Britifh plantations, fall chiefly (either immedi- 
ately or eventually) on the colonifl: in the Weft Indies, who is 
commonly the importer, and not on the confumer in Great Bri- 
tain i — and it is equally certain that, in the tenth cafe, when 
the confumer pays them, be ought to pay them ; inafmoch as 
all taxes ftiould in juftice prefs with equal weight on every 
member of the community, in proportion to his ability to 
fuftain them j of which, in the cafe of taxable commodities, 
confumption is the criterion. To this confideration muft be 
added the well-known and eftabliihed axiom, that taxes paid 
by the publick at large diftribute themfclves fo equally on 
the whole, as eventually to raifc the price of all other com- 
modities i each man repaying himfelf ft>r taxes which he pays 
on other articles, by advancing the price of his own. Let the 
planters then no longer be contemptuoufly told (for fuch has 
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been the language of their adverfaries) that they have groaned 
•without a grievance. I have fliewn that they have been driven, 
from Jime ta time, by duties accumulated on duties, from the 
cultivation of one produdtion to another ; and if (apprehenfive 
that the few valuable ftaple commodities which now remain to 
them are in danger of being facrificed, as others have been, to 
a fyftem of impolitick taxation) they ftate their apprehenfions 
to minifters, by a recital of plain ladls, and a perfeverance 
in well-grounded complaints, it feems to me they are equally 
ferving government, and defending their own rights and pro- 
perties. — Supplies mull necelTarily be raifed j they admit it ; 
but contend that there is a point at which taxation on any 
particular objedl mull flop, or it will not only defeat its owa 
purpofe, but have the elfedl allb of endangering all former 
duties laid on the fame object, by totally dellroying its culti- 
vation or manufadlure. The fubjedl now naturally leads me 
to the confideration of drawbacks and bounties, on the re- 
export of Britilh plantation produdls, the fecond head of our 
prefent enquiries; and as the principal of thofe produtls is 
fugar, \ lhall confine my remarks to that article. 

The term Drawback, in the language of the Cullomx 
houfe, is applied to the tax repaid upon the exportation of ranot 
fugar, and the word Bounty to the money which is paid upon 
the exportation of what is refined^ and exported in loaf un- 
broken. The word drawback fufficiently exprefles its mean- 
ing; for (excepting the gain to government by interell, in. 
confequence of having had a depofit of the tax for fome time 
in its hands, and excepting the duty retained on the quantity 
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B Q O K wafted while the fugar continued in a Britifli port) the origi- 
VI- nal duty paid at importation, is refunded on exportation, with- 
out diminution or addition. This at prefent (including the 
laft duty of 2s. laid in 1791, and declared to be temporary) 
is 15/. the hundred weight. But as to the bounty ^ the cafe 
was once different. To encourage the refining trade in Great 
Britain, government gave an adlual premium on the export ot 
refined fugar in loaves, in addition to the dravC’back, and the 
colledtive fums fb refunded and paid, amounting together to 
26/. the hundred weight, obtained generally the name of 
bounty ; a name which is flill retained, although in fadt, fince 
the laft duty was laid, the extra fum which is paid beyond the 
drawback, is but little, if any thing, more than a compenfation 
for the duty which is paid on the extra quantity of raw fugar 
expended in producing a given quantity of refined, and loft by 
pilferage and wafte, between the importation and day of fale, 
as will prefently be demonftrated (fj. 

Having 


(f) The llatute book denominates that fpccics of refined fugar upon which 
what is called the bounty is granted, ‘‘ Sugar in the loaf and whole^ being nett,** 
Upon the export of this fort of fugar the bounty was raifed by the 5th George III. 
A:. 45. to 14 X. 6 d, and a further bounty of iis. 6 d. was granted by the 21 
George III. c. 16. making together 26 x. per cwt. and fo it continues at prefent. 
The laft bounty of i\s. bd, was granted in eonfequence of an additional duty of 
6x. per cwt. hid in 1781, on raw fugar imported, when Lord North was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who frankly declared that he* propofed the aforefaid 
bounty purpoftly to remunerate the planters from the import duty, which he ad- 
mitted they were unable to bear. It is evident however,' that the duty is per- 
manent and certain ; the relief, temporary and cafual ; inafmuch as the export of 
refined fugar is altogether occafional, depending on the fluctuating ftate of foreign 
8 markets. 
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Having thus explained what is meant by the terms-draw-. 
back and bounty, in the cafe of fugar exported, I lhall now 
endeavour to prove that the repayment of the duties, under 
either appellation, is not a matter of favour to the colonife or 
importer, but of rigorous jufticc, and is founded on a flrid, and 

markets. Should the forrign demand fail, on whom will this additional duty 
fiill but on the planter i This coniideration alone is a good rcafon why the bounty 
fhould be moro than proportionate to the drawback* Yet when parliament) 
in 1791, by the 31 George III. c. 15, laid a further duty of 2 s. Sd. per cwt. 
on raw fugar imported from the BritiQi plantations (appropriating the faftne, for 
the term of four years, towards the difeharge of certain exchequer bills) making 
the import duty 15 j. per cwt. in the whole, no addition was made to the bounty 
on the export of refined loaf. All that could be obtained was an addition of 
35. 4^. to the drawback, on what the ftatute calls hajiards^ and ground or porv 
dered fugar \ and alfo on refined loaf broke into pieces^ and all fugar called candy^ 
Upon the export of thefe ipecies of fugar, the drawback, previous to the 31 
Geo. III. flood at 1 1 f. 8^/. only, while the duty paid on raw fugar imported was 
12/. ^d. and it being but juft, that the drawback ihould at leaft be equal to the 
duty paid, 3/. \d. was added in that ail; which, with il/. %d, makes 15/. per 
cwt. the precife amount of the import duties paid fince that ail took place. The 
minifter who moved the additional duty of zs.Sd. in 179I5 propofed alfo at firft 
to augment the bounty in the ufual proportion; but the fugar refiners rcmon« 
llrated againft the meafure, as being, they faid, ben^cial only to the planters. It 
is remarkable however, that in the memorial which they prefented on that occa- 
fion to the chancellor of the exchequer, they furnifh an unanfwcrable argument 
in fupport of an z&usi bonus on the export from Great Britain of refined 
fugar; for they admit that a greater proportion of the refined article is now 
made from mufeavado than was formerly produced, otvingy they fay, to improve^^ 
ments made by the planters in the raw commodity. As tbofe improvements were 
not efFeiled but after many coftly, and fomc fhiitlcls, experiments, it feems no 
way confonant either to juftice or reafon that the refiners alone fhould reap the 
advantages of them, and the planters, who fuftained the rifk, lit down quietly 
under the expencc. 
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confcientious right which he pofTefles, and of which he cannot 
be deprived, fo long as a fenfe of moral duty, and a regard 
to equal juftice, fhall be found among the principles of a free 
government. 

An importer of merchandize either comes voluntarily into 
our ports, to feek the beft market for the fale of his goods ; 
or is compelled to enter them, that the nation may fecure to 
itfelf the pre-emption at its own market. If he comes vo- 
luntarily, he is apprized of the regulations and duties to 
which, by the laws of the port, he will be fuhjedt j he makes 
his option, and if, he meets with difappointment, has no 
right to complain j much Icfs to expeft a return of the duties 
which he has paid on importation, in cafe he fliall afterwards 
find it more to his advantage to re-fliip his goods, and try 
another market. He comes in the fpirit of adventure, and as 
his profits, however great, are wholly his own, if his adventure 
proves fortunate; fo it is but reafonable that he fhould fnbmit 
patiently to his lofs, if lofs is the confequence of his experi- 
ment. This conclufien is, I think, too evident to require 
further illuftration. 

On the other hand, the cafe of thofe who are compelled to 
bring their goods to our ports is widely different. The. fugar 
planter, for inftance, is not only obliged to bring his fugar at 
all times and feaions to a market which perhaps is already over- 
loaded j but to bring it too in Britifh fliips, that the mother- 
country may have the benefit arifing from the freight. Oji the 
fuppofition that the whole may be fold for home confumption. 
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Jic is furthermore compelled to pay down the duties on the 
full quantity imported, before he is permitted to fell any part. 
The home confumption is then fupplied j and a furplus re- 
mains, for which a vent offers in a foreign market. The fo- 
reign purchafer, however, buys nothing for which the people 
of Great Britain choofe to pay an equal price : they have the 
fir ft offer, and refufal of the whole. Under what pretence 
then can the Britlfli government, w'hofe language it is that all 
duties are, and ought to be ultimately paid by the confumer, 
retain the duties on fuch part of the goods as are notpurchafed 
for the home fupply ? The mother-country has already received 
the benefit of the freight ; has had a preference in the fale of 
the goods, and obtained other mercantile . advantages from its 
importation j and the owner has fuffered the inconveniency of 
advancing a large fum of money for duties on goods which ftie 
refufes to purchafe, — an inconveniency of no fmall account, 
inafmuch as, befides the lofs of intereft, fhould the goods perifh 
by fire, he would lofe both his goods and the duty ; — per- 
haps, as an interefted man, I am not competent to decide im- 
partially on this queftion j but /o mCf it appears that a final re- 
tention of the duties here fpoken of, would be an outrageous 
exercife of power, without a fhadow of right ; a proceeding 
in the higheft degree unjuft, fraudulent, and oppreffive. 

(g) Since this work was firft publiihcd, the authoi has had reafon to fpcak 
feelingly on this point. In the month of December 1793 > no lefe tlian 1600 
hogiheads of fugar, lying in the London warehoufes, were confumed by fire, on 
which there had been paid in duties to government upwards of f. 17,000; all 
this was a lofs to the unfortunate owners, exclufivc of the goods. The author’s 
fhare of this lofs was 1200. 
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Aft the foreign market will not bear the addition of the 
Engliih du^y fifteen fhillings per cwt. if the money is not 
refunded, are taken from the colonift, for having, againft hia 
will, and at a great expence of freightage, fsnt his fugar circui- 
toully through Great Britain. Such an extortion for pafling 
through a market to which he does not voluntarily refort, ia 
virtually fixing a forced price upon the commodity ; and to do 
this, or by ft)fce to take the commodity firom him, without 
giving any price for it^>~-what ia it, but an a<ft of the fame 
nature, differing only in degrees of violence ? — The plea of 
neceflity is not applicable to the cafe the obje<ft not being, as 
in the cafe of corn, a necejfary but a luxury of life ; and the 
colonifts, to whom it belongs, have no fhare in the power of 
regulating, if regulations are to be made concerning it. 


Ip it be urged that foreigners have otherwife the advantage 
of fometimes buying Britiih plantation fugar on cheaper terms 
than the people of Great Britain, it is anfwered, that this is a 
circumftance for which the planter is no way refponfible, 
and in truth it is in itfielf but little to be regarded ; fince when- 
ever it happens, the national gain is fo much the greater; be- 
caufe the kingdom profits much more by the quantity pur- 
chafed» and paid for in money by foreigners, than it would 
have done, if the fiime quantity had been confumed at home. 
—Government has no means in this cafe of taxing the con- 
fumption of foreign nations, for if the duty be added to the 
price of the commodity, the foreign demand is at an end (ii). 

Hitherto, 

(h) Since the foregoing was written, an ad of die Britiih legiflature has polled, 
intituled, « An aA for regulating the allowance of die drawback, and payment of 
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the bounty on die exportation of fugar, and for permitting the impoitation of 
fugar and coffee into the Bahama and Bermuda iflands in foreign (hips.’* 
Concerning die latter part of the a£^, as the foreign fugar and coffee are not to 
be confumed in Great Britain^ but put in depot in wasehoufes until re«exported» 
Ibe planters of the Britilh Weft Indies have \\o right to objedi to its proviiions ; 
but with regard to the regulations of the drawback^ &c« the cafe is widely different. 
By this law it is ena^ed that after the year I79a> whenever the average of the 
prices of brown or mufeavado fugar (to be taken weekly upon oath before the 
Lord Mayor of Liondon^ and puUiihed in die Gonette) ihall exceed, in the fix 
weeks which refpedtively precede die middle of February, June, and October, 
the amount of fifty (hillings per cwt. (exclufive of the duty) the drawback on 
raw fugar exported is immediately to ceafe for four months, and the bounty on 
rifned is to ceafe during a like term, but commenciiig after an interval of one 
month.’* Such is the outline of this a^ on which what 1 have air.: faid in 
the tcxt| is perhaps a fuffident comment ; yet it may not be impr. ixjr to take 
ibme notice of the great argument which was urged in fuppurt of tiic mcafiire 
in the Houfe of Commons •, namely, that it was formed on uic model of the ejorn 
trade fyftem. But the corn trade laws, though defigned to reduce prices, are alfb 
contrived tr encourage produfiion* They therefore check exportation when the 
prices are high, and give a bounty on exporuuhn when the prices are low. If the 
fugar bill had been formed on the (ame principle, and had been meant to keep the 
price of the commodity at a fzir medium between the publick and the planter, it 
woidd have reduced the bounty when above the ftandard, and taken off* the home 
duty when below it, in fuch proportions as to keep the balance even. In its pre- 
fent ihape the a<ft operates wholly againft the planters* 


Hitherto, 1 have fpoken of the drawback on raw fugar 
only. 1 am now to fhew that my oblervations apply equally 
to that which is refined j by proving that what is called the 
bounty^ is but little more than merely a modification of the 
drawback ; the money allowed beyond the original duty being 
an allowance not more than adequate to the lofs of weight in 
the raw comnaodity for which the full duties have been paid 
by the importer, and the lofi of intereft thereon, between the 
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time of the payment thereof, and the time of the receipt of 
the bounty. 


The proportions of refined fugar, &c. procured by melting 
1 12 lbs. of raw fugar, have been afcertained by the committee 
of London refiners as follows, viz. 




lbs. 

Refined fugar in loaves and lumps - 

-* 56*1 

Baftard or ground fugar 


22 A 

Melafles or treacle 

m mm 

28 a 

Scum and dirt - -• 

m Mh 

• 4t» 


112 lbs. 


The bounty and drawback therefore, according to this cal- 
culation, will Hand as follows, viz. 

X* •f* 

On loaf fugar - lbs. 5.6^ - at 26x. — j 

bailards - 22^ - at 15^. — 2 ii| 


Duty paid 


^ 16 — 


— 15 


Difference - — i — 


So that the apparent lofs to the revenue arifing from the 

bounty is one ihilling the cwt. and no more. But, as every 

hogihead 
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hogftiead of fugar lofcs confiderably in weight, after thC duty CHAP, 
is paid, and before it is cither exported or worked up, and as by V. 
the prefent ftridt regulations refpedting tare, the duty is fre- 
quently paid for more fugar than the calks really contain, it is 
but a moderate calculation to fay that every hoglliead (taking 
good fugars and bad together) lofes 561bs. which at i^s.per 
cwt. the import duty, makes js. td. per hoglhead lofs to the 
planter, and. a clear and certain gain to the revenue, let the 
fugar be difpofed of as it may. Thus therefore is government 
reimburfed for a conliderable part of what it appears^ fo lofe 
by the bounty, and the intcrell which it gains by a depolit of 
the whole duties on importation, makes up the remainder. 

The average annual import of raw fugar* is about 160,000 
hoglheads of 12 cwt. nett : now fappofing every ounce of this 
was to be exported, and receive the drawback of 1 5 per cwt. 
yet from the difference of weight alone in the fame fugar, occa- 
honed by an unavoidable wafte, government would have re- 
ceived in duties, from this finglc article, between 50 and 
^.(iOjOoo per annum more than it refunds in drawbacks and 
bounties on the fame commodity. 

The above is a plain ftatement of fadls concerning the 
drawbacks and bounties allowed by government on the export 
of fugar from Great Britain. — Of the fyftem aL large, or general 
practice of allowing the duties on the home corlumption, to be 
drawn back on the export of goods to foreign markets, enough 
has been faid by other writers. — If it be true, as it is generally 
allowed to be, that Great Britain by this means edahlilhes be- 
tween her plantations and foreign countries, an advantageous 
2 «r carrying 
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B O O K can^ring tiudej tbe profits of wfiiich Renter in berrelf> fUe h^s no 
jufi; realbn to repine at thp encouragement which is thus given 
to fi>reigners to refbrt to her markets. It is paying money 
with one hand, to receive it back^ in a different fhape perhaps, 
but in more than a tenfold proportion, with the other ; and no 
confiderate fiatefman will eafity be perfuaded to think fuch a 
lyftcm improvident and prejudicial 


I AM 

(i) The preTeilt Infpe&or-Geiieral of the exports and imports^ has given 
an opinion on the fubjedl here treated of, which may be deemed fingular* In his 
evidence before Ac houfe of commons, he confiders the fupplying foreign 
markets wiA the furplus produce of our own plantations as a matter of no ac- 
count; and thinks ft juft and proper to encourage our own iflands no /urther 
than to the extent of fupplying ourfelves. He declares his opinion to be, that Ac 
extenfton of Ae cultivation of the Weft Indian iflands beyond that di^ree Aat 
is requiiite for fupplyir^ Great Britain and Ivi^r immediate dependencies with the 
principal articles of Aeir produce, is hy no means likely to promote the inUrefls of 
the empireJ*^ Thefc are his words; and perhaps it mayferve more ufcfui pur- 
pofes than Ae gratification of curioffty, to contraft them with the opinions of 
other men, who (if nut of equal celebrity wiA Mr. Imng) were confidcred, in 
Aeir day, to pofiefs a confidemble Aare of political and commercial knowledge.— 
Thus, in a traft by William Penn, intituled The Benefit of Plantations or Colo- 
nies,^' Aat celebrated Icgiflatof cxpreflM himfelf in the following terms ; 

** I deny the vulgar opinion againft plamattons, Aat they weaker. England ; 
^ Aey have manifeftly enriched, and (bftrengtfaencd her, which 1 briefly evidence 
^ Aus: Firft, Ao(e Aat go iiito a foreigm plantation, ihcir induftry there, is 
^ worth more Aan if Aey ftayed at home, Ae produd of their labour being in 
commodities of a fuperior*nal«re to Aofe of this country : 4br biftaiice^ what 
s* is an improved acre in Jamaica or Barbadoes worA to aft knproved acre in 
^ England ? We know it is three times the value, and the prododl of it comes 
for England, and is ufitsdly paid for in £ii{^ growth and mannfiifhtre* Nay, 

^Virgiiiaa 
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I AM now brought to the third ground of objedHoa;* com- 
prehending a fubjeit of wider extent and more important con- 

hderation 


CHAP. 

V. 


** Vtfginia (hews, that an- ordinary indullry in- one man produces three thouTand. 
pounds weight of tobacco, and twenty barrels of corn yearly: he feeds himfelf, 
and brings as much of the commodity into England befides, as being returned 
““ in the growth and workmanfhip of this country, is much more than be could 
have fpent here i Let it alfo be remembered^ that the three thou&nd weight of 
tobacco brings in two thoufand two-pcnces by way of cuftom to the king, 
which makes twemy-five pounds; an extraordinary profit. SeconcHy, ffwrr 
‘‘ /fivng produced and i?nporied than we can fpend hcre-^ we export it to olher coun- 
‘‘ tries in Europe^ which brings in moneys or the grotvth of thofe countries^ which is 
the fame thing \ and this is the advantage of the Englijh merchants and, fearn,end* 
To the fame purport writes DoSor Charles Davenant, who, if I miftake not, 
held the very favne employment of infpedor of the exporte and imports which is 
now cxercifcd with fuch fuperior abilfty by Mr. Irving. ‘‘ By whatever the 
returns (meaning the returns from oor own plantations) arc worth (faid Do£for 
Davcaant) beyond the goods exported thither, the nation is^ ly fo tnuch^ a gainer.. 
There is a limited ftock of our own produ£l to carry out, beyond which there is 
no paffing. As for example, there is fuch a quantity of woollen inanufiidfure, 
lead, tin, &c. which, over and above our own confumption, we can export abroad ; 
and there is likewifc a limited quantity of ihefc goods which foreign confumption 
will not exceed. Now, if oux expenditure of foreign materials be above this, 
and more than our own producl W'ill fetch, for the overplus we- Ibould be forced to. 
gotomaikct with money, which would quickly drain us^ if wc did not help our- 
iclvcs other ways, which are, by exchanging our plantation goods for their materials^* 
&c. lit another place, DavenaiU ftates tU'* imports from all the plantations at 
the Revolution at 9 50,000 annumy whereol ifrutb he) ^.350^000 being 
c-onfumed at home, is about equal to our exports thither, and she remainder^ vix^ 
f.boososso dicing re^exportedy is the national gain by that traded* 

I'o the foregoing authorities might likewifc be added thofe of the hoitcft and. 
intelligent Jolhua Gee, and the learned and accurate Dodor John Campbell i 
but perhaps, to a common underftaqding, rbe^conciufion k too^kar and felf-CYi- 
dent to require illuftration or authority; namely, that the expert from Great Bri- 

Yol. IL 3 o t<tin 
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fiidbraflofti tJiafl cither of thofe VrMch I hatvd dilcufled in this 
chapitf ; find oii which, pTcjudice, icif-intcreft, iterance, and 
inilinfohhation, have jointly contributed to throw a veil of ob- 
fciirity ; t mean the privilege which is veiled in the planters of 
tfe .Britiih Well Indies, of fupplying the Britilh hiaHcet with 
their chief llaple commodities, in cxclufion of foreigners ; th6 
high duties on foreign fugars, and fome other produdls of the 
Weft Indies, operating (as they were meant to do) fo as to 
prohibit their importation. 

t s’** 

The leading principle of cotonization in all the maritime 
Hates of Europe, Great Britain among the reft, was, as I have 
eifewhere dbfervtd, co^m&cial mmopbly. — The word monopoly, 
in this cafe, admitted a very extenfive interpretation. It com» 
prehended the monopoly of fupply, the monopoly of colonial 
produce, and the monopoly of thanufadhire. By the firft, the 
cblonifts were prohibited from reforting to foreign markets for 
the fupply of their wants; by the fecond, they were compelled 
to bring theit chief ftaple commodities to the mother country 

iinh id firngH Miu^eH dfhtt 'ahnial proittBt h jiiff tt tht Britijh traie^ 

dxftdtt or any otbtr proiaBim of the motker-emntryy and equalh en- 

creefit tht babaut if trade m her favour. I Ihall therefore only obferve further, 
that Reexport offiigar alone from this kingdom for the fupply of the foreign 
European markett during die years 1^90 and *791, twA 277,656 cwt. t^f raw, 
and278,3^i cwttf refinedj whieh, at therate itf 451. per twt, for the raw, and 
of 90r. per cm* for the refined, added ^.1,606,000 flerling to the bsilaace of 
ti-ade iA fovour of tbt OK^cr-country, ami enabled her to pay more ifig n 
half foe fum which is annually drawn out of the kingdom for foe intereft or divi- 
dends of money todged by foreigners in foe Britifo foods. 


alone; 
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alone ; and by the third, to bring them to, her in a rav? or Uft- ^ H A,?, 
manufadlured ftate, that her own manufactures might lecure V. 
to tliemlelves all the advantages arifing from their further im- 
provement. This latter principle was carried fo far ift the 
colonial fyftem of Great Britain, as to induce the late Earl of 
Chatham to declare in parliament, fl>ai the Britijh cohnijis in 
America bad no right to ntanuJaSiure even a nail for a borfe- 
Jhoe, 

Asa compenfation for thefe rellriCtions and prohibitibns on 
the colonies of Great Britain, to favour the navigation, reve- 
nues, manufacturers, and inhabitants of the mother-country, 
the coloniils became poiTefled of certain* commercial advan- 
tages i among the reft, of the privilege before-mentioned—' 
the fubjcCl of our prefent difeuffioo— that of an exclufive .ac- 
cefs to the firitUh market for the iale of their produce. Thus 
the benehts were recifu'oeal; and each country. Great, Britain 
and her colonies, bccanae a permanent ftaple, or mart, for the 
products and trade of the odicr. > , : . 

Sdch was the arrangement, or double tnoftopic^, which, 
widi a few exceptione. Great Britain, in the plenimde of -her 
imperial capacity, thought fit to eftahlilh. ft was the of 
her commercial intercouffe with her trans-atlantlck jp^nta- 
tions, Ihe- terms it hcrfelf a fyftem of ” corre^imdencc 
and fcmdnefs fb J” Whether ‘it was an* anUngeroent ,lbond€d 
an wifdom and found policy, it is now too late to enquire. It 

(k) Preamble to the -15 C.’II. Cb. 7. 

3 O 2 
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B O b K Bas Bx’ifted'i it ha« bceft ^tifirmed« it has %eciv iiidnMir«d* ict hos 
Yl. bcBh imitated } and the tolonifts have eittharfced' thdif forttines 
Ac faith of it. All therc-forc that remains, is to poiftt 
•out the valac a-nd importaiicc of the colonial contrifcimon. It 
is prefiuned thatoothing more than this, is nccelTaiy to denion- 
ftrate tiwt, if there is any fecurity in the national faith* ifo- 
letnbly pledged and repeatedly ratihed, the fyjflatn is become a 
fixed and permanent compa^.} ; which cannot no\v be violated 
'by either party, without the fullcft compcnlation to the ether, 
but principles which, if admitted, may ferve to juftifv a 
departure from the’ ondinary rules, of juft ice on any oocialk>u« 

First then; as to the ’monopoly exerciied by Great Britain 
•of fupplying their wants The colonifts arc prohibited from 
purchafing of foreigners, not only tliofo articles which Great 
Britain can fupply from her own refources, but alfo many 
which ihe is hericlf dbliged to purchafe from foreigners. Thus 
«' double voyage is rendered necefiary* that Great Britain may 
benefit by the freightage ; the cxpence of which* And alliother 
profks* bong added to .the coft df the goods, the extra price 
'whieh the colpmfts pay is clearly fo muHt profit to > her, and 
ioft tot4hetiu The commoditios* which the Britilh colonies in 
the Weft InsUea might purchafe on cheaper terms than at the 
Britifo mirket, are varioBS.. Eaft Indian good^, including tea, 
tnightat att have been obtained . /com Holland* iand of 
late may be bought vpry reafonably in America (1). Germany 

(l) The tea imported the Americans in 1791* dire£Uy from Qtina, was 
^*601,852 lbs.»>Priccs in Philadelphia 33 ptr cent, lower .than in London, the 
Jirawback dedufted. 


X 


would 
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yrovid fupply the coarfer linens* aa article of waft cpafti^ption C H A 
in negro dothingi and Fraioce woulti furnift* V* 

filk inanufatftureaof all kinds, cambricks, wines, and a thot^- 
land other articles of Icfs importance. From the United States 
of America alfo might be obtained bar and pig-iron, falted beef 
and pork, falted .and pickled ftih, train and fper maceti oil, and 
fome few manufatfttrres, as beaver hats, and fpcrmaceti candles, 

&c. Ali theli; a4« Articles of vaft confumption, and are 

now fupplded excluftvely by Great Britain and her dependen- 
cies to An immenic amount, and in Britiftx veftels only $ and lb 
rigidly have the laws<^ navigation been enforced, by the mo- 
tlier-country, that not only the convenience and neceffities of 
the colonies have given way to them, but* a dreadful lacrifice 
has even been made to the iyftem, of the lives of 1 5,000 of 
their milerable negroes# as the reader has elle^hcre been in- 
&rmcdj 

“On the lame principle, to increafe the ftiipping and naval 
power of the mother-country, the colonifts arc not permzttod, 

<even in time of war, to avail daemfclves of the cheapneis and 
Security of neutral bottoms, in. feodiixg .their produce to the 
firitilh market. By this iecoad monopoly, Gtes^ Bdtain has 
jftcured to herfclf a preference of the whole world in the 
fale of their ftaple commodities, and is thus rendered indepea- 
•dent of thofe nations from whom (he was formerly fuppliod, 

(m) The export of fcdted beef and pork from the United States of America 
an 1791 was 66,000 barrels. The medium price of-tiie pork was 37 s, ftcrliag 
Aie barrclj of the beef 28s. 
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(as the Pbrtugoefe fbr iaftante^ who had- tliw- otfgihal jmotoopoly 
of fugaf) ajadover wlrhofe^ttE^rti 'flK> bars Jto conliouU : That 
this is an’ advantage of no iinaU account, appears from the fol- 
lowing circumilance recorded by the autliof of an Inquiry intc 
the Weakh qf Nations. About the beginning of the prcfent 
century (&ys that writer) the pitch and tar company, of Sweden 
endeavostred to raife the price of their commodities to Great 
Briti&n, hy prohibiting thek exportation, except in. their, own 
ibtps, at their own price, and in fuch quantities as they thought 
pfO|ier.” It is furely unnecefTary to obfcrvc, that no fuch felfifli 
policy cak at any tiine be difplayed by the fuboidinate and 
dependent governments of the colonies. 

But the cifcumftance that prefles with the greatcft weight 
on the BritHh |danters in the Well Inches, is that branch of the 
monopdy, which, referving for the manufai^lurers in Gikat 
Britain, all fuch improvements as the cedonial produce is capa> 
bk <s£ receiving beyond its raw ilate^ enr iirft ilage of manu- 
pfeh^ks the tK>k>niA:s fnom refining their great ftaple 
commodky (fogar) for oscportjuaon.' This is efifedkii by the 
bea^ of ^.4. ifir. %d. the awt. on laU refined oriloaf 
ifogar iinported, while raw or mufoavado pays only 1.5 r. The 
di^rekee operates (as it was kitended) as a complete piixduhi- 
tiom ** To prohdnt a ffetX bo^ of people (ft^rs .the author 
before quoted) /n/fiom imiking aU thqr can.of 'Oreiytpsttnf 
their own produce, or fmm employing their ftoclc and indiifiiy 
in the vny that they judge moft* advahtageous to thecfifelves;, 

{») Wealth of Nations. 
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is II nwifii^eift violuioa of the moil ^KJsdTig^c of ntafildliid^^ C R A P,. 

To this violation however the We^i Indian pfaiiMers have hi^ V» 
therto fubmitted without a murmur, coniidering it as one of 
the conditions of ihe compad, or reciprocal monopdLy^ 


Tnfe ^eat hardihip on the plaivters in this cafe is, that the 
lofs to them hy the f^^ohitMtion, is £tr more than proportionate 
to the gain acquired by Great Britain. As this circumihmce 
is xiot fully underilood, the fubjeA not baving^.> to my. jcnow^ 
ledge, been difeu^Ied in any of the pub&cati<ms :th^; have 
treated of colonial commerce, I ih^l pc^t out a few qf the 
many advantages of which the planters esc deprived by thia 
reftridlion. 

Thb firft advantage wcmM- be un entii» theleds 

which is now fuftained in the quantity of raw ;£iigar, between 
the time of fhipping in the Weft Indies, end the day of iale xA 
Great Britain, aniing chiefly from unavoidable wafte at &a 
drainage. To afcertain this lofs with all poflible exa^eft, t 
have compared, in a greaf many Inftancee, the invoioe weights 
taken at the time of (hipping, wkh the £de weights of the 
lame goods in the merchants* books in London ^ and 1 
venture to iix the loft, bn the average of good and bad (ugatt 
at one-eighth part : in other words,, a hoglhead of fugar 
weighing^net i6 ^cwt. when ftupped, in Jamaica, Aall, when 
fold in London, be found to weigh i 40 \vt. only. The differ- 
ence therefore is a dead lofs both to the publick and the plan- 
ter. The former lofe the ufc of two hundred poiuids weight 
of fugar, and the latter, is deprived of its value, which, at 

5 
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BOOK 40X. per cwt. may bcifbUedati 3.'’6jt< /«r hogihead* the 
merchant’s charges dcdaitcd. 

But thk circomflancer requires furdier illWhationt The 
quantity of raw or mufcavado fugar imported into Great Bri- 
tasfr, Ioni an average of four years, (1787 tt* 179^), both inclu- 
fivc) was fomewhat more than 140,000 hogfljeads of 14 cwt, 
at the King’s beam. The drainage at fea amounted therefore 
to 280,000 cwt.'being in value;^.56o,ooo fterling. — Such is the 
loft to,the publicky and kt' it ibe remembered, -that this lots is 
not merely odntingent or poihbk,. but plain, pofiti-^e, and cer- 
tain; k being as undeniably true, that 280,000 cwt, or 14,000 
ton, of fugar was funic into the lea, in the tranfpcjrtation of 
140,000 hogfheads of the raw commodity, as that this num- 
ber was imported into Great Britain ; and it is equally certain, 
But every ; ounce of it would have been faved, if the planters 
had been permitted to refine the commodity in the colonics. 
The confoquent lofs to the revenue is eafily calculated. 

CoNCSHNiRG the planterdiowevcf, other circumftances are 
to be taken into the account ; for in this cafe he has a right 
to reckon not only on what he pofitivcly loft in the firft in- 
ftaiice, >but alfo, on what he might probably have gained under 
a different fyftem of regulations, i 1 have .'ftated His a^uai lofs 
(the merchant’s charges deducted) at ^. 3.-6/. per hoglhead; 
but another and a very confiderabk kfs, is the melaftes, of 
which ii albs. of raw fugar .yield in the London refinery 
28* lbs;: I will fay 28 lbs. only. On this proportion, a hogf- 
head of raw fugar at the ihipping weight (x6 cwt.) would, 

if 
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if refined in the. colonics, yield the planter t44S Ihs, •being C|i A 
equal to 64 gallons. This, valued at ()d. fterling per gallon, 
gives . 2. 8 j. It will be faid perhaps that the Britifh re- 
finer includes the value of the melafles produced in the refinery, 
in the efiimate of his profits, and is thereby enabled to give a 
larger price for raw fugar to the planter, wlio thus rjeceivea 
payment for the article faid to be loll. It mud be remenabered, 
however, that the fugar- planter in the Britilh Weft Indies is 
his own diftiller ; and having the necclTary buildings, ftills, &c, 
already provided, would convert this mclafles into rum^ with- 
out any additional expence » and by this tne^ns add to its value 
fomewhat more than one-third. This additionar value there- 
fore would be clear profit. Thus, allowing 64 gallons of mc- 
laffes to produce only 40 gallons of rum of the Jamaica proof, 
thefe,at IS, iod» fterling the gallon,, wouldyield^* 3 * 13 .^* 
from which the original value pf tlie ^mclaifes being deducted, 
there will remain i . 5 r. 4(4 which may therefore be efti- 
mated as the lofs now fuftained by the planter in thc^rticle of 
melafles, on every hoglhead of mufeavado fugar Ihipped to 
Great Britain, cxclufxvc of the loft in thc;raw material before 
dated. 


To the foregoing might perhaps be added the laving pf 
freight, on tlie difference between the weight of raw and re- 
fined fugar j, but J will, reckon nothmg on this account, becaule 
I am of opinion that any given quantity of refined fugar made 
into loaves, though left in weight, will nevertheUfs occupy 
more Ipace tli^n the full quantity of raw fugar hoiii wluch 
it is made, Jt if therefore reafonable to fuppofe, that the 
VoL. II. 3 P price 
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b66k price ‘ of freight Avould "he advanced in proportion j a cir- 
YI. cumftaiice tvhich ought to obviate all manner of objedtion 
to the fyftem, from the owners of iliips employed in its tran- 
/porlation. 

■But the great and decifive advantage that v/ould accrue to 
>the planter from relining his own fugar in the colonies, arifes 
frorh the Circumilance that his capital, or ftock, is already pro- 
vided to his hands i without which the favings that have been 
Rated would avail him but little. I mean, not only that he 
poflefles the raw material, but alfo, that the buildings and ap- 
paratus of all kinds which are requifite for the manufadture of 
•misfcavado fugar, are, with a very fmall addition, all that are 
wanted for the bulinefs of refining The neceffary addi- 
tions on each plantation would confiR chiefly of a drying-houfc, 
provided with Roves for baking the loaves, and an annual 
ibpply of earthen veflels or moulds in which the loaves arc 
formed ; with the further provifion of negro labourers to be 
employed folely in the branch of the manufadture. The 
muR be proportioned to the extent of the property- I 
have, endeavoured to afeertain fomc rule for judging of this 

^ («) The plaatens of Jamaica frequently refine fugar for domeilick ufe, and 
' I have leen ic done in as great perfe^on as in London. In St. Domingo 
'a. pmc^ has been tliicovered of refining mufeavado with the juke of limes 
and Jemons. A refiner from thence of tlie name of Millet came to Jamaica in 
1790, and introduced .this j>ra£Hce with great fuccefs. I (aw rnyfelf refined fu- 
gar made by him at Hyde Hail plantation in T-elawny, with no other material 
than the juice of limes and Seville oranges, which for tranlparency and elegance 
turpalFed the fineft treble refined produced by the London refiners. 


with 
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with as much precifion as the fubjetSt will admit, and, without 
perplexing the reader with a variety of dry calculations* will 
obferve generally, that an allowance of forty Ihillings fterling^ 
for each hogfhead of mufeavado fugar, I find to be abundantly 
liberal. This fum therefore I llaall dedu< 9 ; from the difference 
of price at the Britifh market between, raw and»refined fugar» 
which otherwii'e would be lb much clear profit to t!ie planter* 
The Englifli refiner not having the fame advantages, has to 
deduct the intereft of a much larger proportionate capital, and 
fir greater cxpences in conducting the manufadlure. .Nova 
1 1 2 lbs, of raw fugar fold in London may be rcckoix:dJ, wl>en 
the prices are favourable, to yield the planter clear of all charges 
I. ijr. The fame quantity refined, w®uld yield of Ipaves 
and baflards to the value of i x. exclufive of the 

uiclalies. The difference is 8x. hundred weight, or 

5. lyx. lod. the hogfhead. of 14 cwt. DeduCt from this 
the extra expence of refining in the colony (40X. hogf- 
head) there remains which beiiig added to 

the former fums, it wUl be found that the whole lofs fuflained 
by the planter for the fake of the Britifh refinery, is not lefs than 
jf.S. gs. 2d. flerling on every hog (head of his fugar of 1 6 cwt. 
which he fends to the Englifh market, amountingon 140,000 
hogflieads to the prodigious, fum of ,^.1,184,166- 13X. 41/. 
fkrling money ! Perhaps the circumftance may come more 
immediately home to the reader, by fliewing how th^s lofs 
affeCls an individual. For inftance, the average returns of 
Mr. Beckfbrd’s plantations are, if I miftake not, about two 
thoufand hogflieads of fugar anni^ly. He fuftains therefore a 
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B O OK lofs of jr, 16,^16. 1 3 J. ^d.pet annimy that the Brltiih wfincrt 
may get about one-third of the money I 


It is however to be remembered, that the preceding calcu- 
lations are founded on the fuppofition that leave was granted to 
import refine£l*fugar into Great Britain from the Britidi colo- 
nic* at the fame duties which are now paid on raw or mufca- 
vado. I am apprized that the revenue would, in that cafe, 
4uilain a lofs proportionate to the diminution in the quantity 
of fugar imported, unlefs it was (as undoubtedly it would be) 
made up by an adequate increafe of the duties on the improved 
commodity. With every allowance however on this account 
(as well as for an ificreafed rate of freight) the planter’s profits 
would be fufficiently great; and, in truth, refined fugar im- 
ported from the colonies, would afiurd to bear a much heavier 
duty than merely fuch a rateable contribution; fo that the 
revenue would not be injured^ but greatly improved by its im- 
portation, while the publick at large would obtain fugar in its 
beft. Rate much cheaper than they obtain it at prefent. (p J, 

Thus 


(p) It is not oiy builnefs to leek out rcfources for incrcaling the puWickreve- 
Bue, but as a matter of curiofity, I beg leave to fubjoin the following fadts : The 
quantity of raw or mufeavado fugar imported from the Britifli plantations into 
Great Britain In the year 1787, was 1^26,121 cwt. and the grofsduty paid therc- 
cm was 1,187,774. 12 J. 8</. If this fugar had been kept to be refined in the 
plantations, it would have been one-eighth more in quantity; that proportion 
kaving been loft at fea by drainage* This would have made 2,166,886 cwt* 
which, according to the computation of the' London refiners, would have yielded 
1,083,443 cwt. of loaf, and 425,638 cw|* ^ baftards (excluding fradions.) Now 
figijpofing the duty on loaf fugar jiuid been only 10/, fer cwt» more than the pre- 
fent 
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Thus have I fliewn the magnitude of the price tft* which 
the Britiih colonifts in the Weft Indies have purchafed, for 
a century paft, the monopoly of the Britifli market for their 
chief ftaple commodities. It is monopoly for monopoly j an 

arrange- 

fcnt duty on mufciwado (which it would have well afforded) and the baftardfugar 
to have co:itinuc:i at 151. per cwt. the Briciih revenue in that CiiTc would have 
received as follows ; (both the publick and the planter being at the fame time 
benefited in a high degree) viz. 

On 1,083,443 cwt. of loaf - at 25X. per cwt. • 1,354,303 15 — 
425,638 cwt. of baflards, at I5i. cwt. - 319,228 10 — 


Duties which might have been levied 

' - i»<>73.532 5 

— 

Duties ailually paid in j 787 

- - i>i 87 v 74 

8 

• 

Difference in fevour of the revenue 

f 

I 

KJ^- 

+ 


Such is the facrificc which is made by the planters of the Weft Indies, and the 
publick of Great Britain, in fupporting the private interefts of that udlcfs inter- 
mediate body of people the fugar refiners in England : who, whenever the cafual- 
tics of war, or providential calamities, have overtaken the Weft Indies, and thereby 
created a temporary advance in the price of raw fugar, have been the firft to raife 
SI clamour againfl: the monopoly of fupply enjoyed by the planters, themfelvcs at 
the fame time poffeiEng the monopoly which I have deferibed f It may not be 
ufelefs to add, that thofc people arc, in a proportion unknown in any other branch 
of foreigners \ who live in the moft frugal way in England (about one 
thoufand in the Whole) and retire with their favings to their own country. 1 here 
arc few operations more fimple, or which require a lefs expen five apparatus, than 
that of refining fugar. Can it then be juft or rcafonablc to facrificc to a manu- 
failure, thus fubordinate in its nature and limited in its extent, the effential in- 
tcrefts of 65,000 Britiih fubjeils in the Weft Indies, and half a million of money, 
which is now annually loft to Great Britain, that this manufailure may be fup- 
ported? It is remarkable that the fame obfervation occurred to Davenant, who 
4 wrote 
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arrangc’ment not framed by the colonies, but by the mother* 
country herfelf, who has fuffered it to grow facred by time, has 
recognized it by a multitude of laws, and enforced it by i^ri^r 
ties and recent provifions. Well therefore did a gr<^^t flateX* 
man^^y obfcrve, “ that it was a compadl more ii^emn than 
any that an a<5t of parliament couldcreate and when fpegular 
tive men aflert, and intereftcd men complain, that a coinpaft 
thus founded and fupported is at this time not fu^ciently fa- 
vourable to Great Britain ; the anfwer is obvious. If Great 
Britain regrets its operation and wiflies to ditfolvc it, let her 
firft make compenlation to -the colonifts for all that they have 
undertaken, and the facriftce they have made, under it y ami 
next, when flic refcafes herfelf from all future obiigatlon to 
obferve it, let the- releafe be reciprocal ; extending equally to 
one party and the .other. This (doit?, the cofooifts will have 
no caufe to accufe her of injuflice, — but this not done, they 
will aflert that flie has violated her faith with them ; that her 
conduA is oppreflivc and fraudulent ; and her ftatutes fnarcs to 
the unwary. 

wro^ Axm afwr the revolution in 1688. Speaking of the impropriety of laying 
heavy duties oii the produce of the Well Indie?, he proceeds in thefe words : 
« And here it may not be improper to take notice particularly, of the high iitk- 
pofttion laid- upon refined fugars imported hither, upon a wroi^ notion of ad- 
vancing- our mauo&^res,, whereas in truth it^only turns to the accqiiat of about 
fifty familiee (ibr. the. refiners of England are no more) and is greatly preiudicia], 
and a bar to-theinduftry of at leaft 14,000 perfons, which are about die number 
of thofe who . inhabit 'ouriflands producing fugar.” (DavtttanU Difeeurft 3, wt 
tht Plantation TiatU.) ' What would this .author havc i faid, had he known the 
fad which L have dated -abenre ? 

(q) Mr. Fo«. 
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*' T*-J the me;in timt?, it* is iihT'oOihl;* n.;t to confid“r as ^xceed- 
' v.n'i -1, fh''!c clarncursand uttcmpis hy whu h, 
on any tCii, - i -v r.dvance in the prices cf Wetfc InaLn pro- 
clu(5t8, the pubiick ditcontent is pointed towards the inhabiUiits 
of our fugar iilands. They are partial, inafrnuch as they con- 
lider the burthens and wants of the confuniers on one fide, 
without advert ng to the burthens and ciftrefles of the colo- 
nifts on the other. They are unjufV, as their manifeft aim is 
to extend to rivals and foreigners, whole trade is not fubjedt to 
be controuled by Britilh laws, thofe advantages whjeh have 
been purchaledby, and Hand exclufively pledged to, the Britilh 
Weft Indies, whofe trade is ftill to be left bound by our regu- 
lations. — At thisjundiure indeed, now that the largenefs of the 
exportation has demonft rated, that no foreign colonies in the 
Weft Indies can fupply us with fugar, cheaper than our own, 
another projedt, of more fatal and extenfive mifehief, is reforted 
to ; and the national attention is awakened by the hopes of a 
vaft and profitable fugar culture, under the foftcring proteftion 
of government, in the boundlefs regions of the Eaft Indies. 
Thofe plantations which have hitherto proved more than ade- 
quate to our wants j which, from proximity and infular fitua- 
ation, are eafily defended ; which enrich our manufedlurcrs, en- 
courage our filberies, and return all their acquirements into 
the bofom of their alienated parent, are it feems to be negledl- 
cd, and the national encouragement diverted to diftant inde- 
pendent countries, whofe inhabitants purchafe but few of our 
commodities, and con fume none of our hlh, but take bullion 
inftead of them j who rather fend manufadtures to our markets, 
•than receive them from us ; and whofe exports may be checked 
, and 
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B O O K and cbhtrouled by a thriDufahd accidents which at this diftaace 
VI. can neither be obviated nor fortifeen. In Ihort, by recppar 
^ mending the' fettlitnent of (Ugar plantations beyond ahf4,C9|?e 
of Good Hope,* this prcyedl maintains that it is wile remove 
cncoura^ment fidm proxiiriate and dependent colonies, to 
countries which, being placed beyond the rea<^ of civil negu- 
latiods 'ftbfh hencii' can be governed only by the fword, and 
^Kich, 'at’nd Very remote peTkid, may regain their independU 
ehcej— -when hoWevee it will be toolate to relbrt back to»ow 
ruined and deferted colonies in the Well Indies ! 

Iv die reader imagines' tha^ the intendon of this febeme is 
fo open a fugar tradeWitfc*thfc Ball Indies* to Britilh fubjedls 
without dillih<flicni, it is ncccflary he Hiould be informed ,that 
nothing is farther -fiom the thoughts of its advocates and pro- 
moters. Their 'aim is to tra'niferVhe monopoly of the Weft 
Indies, to the monopolifts of thc Eaft * being well apprized 
that a great importation of fugar for a few years from India, 
would effedlually Hop the cultivation of this article in the 
Britilh colonies, after wbSch the market would be their own; 
and the fupply, as in the cafe bf all other articles of foreign 
growth, be cncreafed or diminilbed, as the intereft of the im- 
perter, tuk of the publick, Ihould regulate and direei. . 

For niyfelf, I am unwilling to believe that the Britifti go- 
vernment has at any time meditated intentional injury towards 
the fugar iflands, and therefore cannot be perluaded that fuch a 
projedl will ever receive the ian<^on and fupport of adminiftra- 
tion. The planters however, judging of the future by the 

pall. 
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paft, hare abundant caufe for anxiety and alarm; and were CHAP, 
permitted to an uncourtly Weft Indian to expoftulate, freely V. 
and ej^lkritly, with the king’s minifters on^the treatment which 
thofe colonies have experiei^ed from the mother-country 
during the laft twenty years, and on the danger to be dreaded 
from innovation* be might difplay a ftatement of fti£ts»'^no 
pleafant indeed to hear, — but extremely difficult to controvert 
or elude. Such a perfon might, without any deviation from 
truth, prefent them with a detail not unl^e the ftJlow- 
ingfrj: 

It is well known (he might fay) tb^t the fusings of 
thofe colonies which fell under the dominion of Franco were 
very great ; and that at the conclufton of the war* ffich of the 
planters as ftirvived the vexations of the eneniy, and were not 
actually bankrupts in their fortunes, as a great many were, 
were reduced to embarnillments nearly ^ppro^ing to it. 

For the honour of the Britiih name it ought to be recorded, 
that no fooner was an iiland taken from under the Britilh pro- 
te^ion, than fhe property of its inhabitants was treated, to all 
intents and purpofes, as the proper^ of natural-born enemies. 

Your veftels of war cruized upon them, and made prize of our 
effects, wherever they were to be feund. Even neutral i^gs 
afforded no protc<ftion againft your depredations; until the 
higheft authorities in the law had pronounced fuch condudt 
to be illegal ; and parliament interfered to facilitate the paflago 

(r) See an exceeding well written pamphlet, intituled, The Cafe of tht Sugar 
CoIonteSi from whence this detail is copied almoft verbarim. 

VoL.II. of* 
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of the ]|>rodudts of Grenada, which having furrendercd at dif- 
cretion, were ftill cxpofed to captare. Even the hurricane, 
that ihoft awful vlfftition of Providence, which ufually arrefts 
the vengeance of men, and by eliciting fofter affections, dif- 
pofes^therii to a£ls of fraternity, loft, its ufual effeCt of procur- 
ing a paffage even for the heeeffaries of life j and thofe whom 
the ftorm had fparcd, your rapacity would have ftarved. 


' ' ** The war teafed, and with it the dominion of France orer 
all thc 'iflahds (Tobago excepted, which was ceded to her in 
perpetuity) ; but our miferies ftill furviVed i for the treaty of 
eighty- two, which gave peace and independence to Notth 
Amerka, only transferred hoftilities to the fugar colonies ; as 
they Have never ceafed from that time to the prefent, to be 
harallcd with vexations of one kind or another. The firft 
mcafure by which they were ^annoyed, arofein the policy of 
the ftate. It ^as thought ncfceffaiy to diftlM ve their connexion 
with the contirtcnt. The confequencc of which was, that Ja- 
maica, being deprived of its prodttcc of negro provifions by -t 
fefies of tempefts and un&vourable lealbns^ loft fifteen thou- 
fand of her Hares famine.' And yet you talk of humanity 
a's If it were a Uatibrtal virtue.’^' 


" WhaT fince has been the difpofitkn of Great Britain 
towards us, may be learnt from the popular converiation at 
this day ; from* the conduft of large bodies affociated for the 
abolition of the flave-trade, and ultimately of flavery itfelf; 
from the eftabllfhihefits projeCteft and in execution, on the 
coaft of Aftica, with views declaredly .hoftilc to Our intereftsi 

from 
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frQrn thc niunbera of inflamnuUory paragraphs and calOmnious CHAP, 
pamphlets that daily iflue from the prefs to prejudice the Weft V. 
Indian planters in the publick opinion ; fi'om the indefatigable 
chculatlon of addrclles, exiiorting the people to the difufe of 
Weft Indian fugar } and laftly, from various propofals with 
refpe<ft to the redueftion of the price of the commodity. In 
fo many ftiapes does this fpirit manifeft itfelf, as to give juft 
grounds to .conclude, that fomething like a decided purpofe is 
entertained for the total ruin of the fugar colonies, and that 
the vexations we have hitherto experienced, are only prelimi- 
naries to the iyftem which is to be confummated by the graii^ 
meafure of raifing of rivals to our monopoly in your cftablii!S^" 
ments in the eaft. . " 

** It has been imputed as a re^M'oach to the ftigatj^il>nies, 
tliat they are expenfive, aod that they engage you iri war. 

Never were the Weft Indian colonies the caule of vv^rj but 
whenever the two nations of France and England.are j^gaged 
in any quarrel, from whatever caufe it may arife, thitlier they 
repair to decide their differences , They are made the theatre 
of war; they are the viiftims, but never the origin of the con- 
teft. The inhabitants of the French and English iflands live 
in an habitual intercourle of good offices, and would wi(h,fbr 
eternal peace ; and the^ have reafon for it, for what are they to 
^in by war ? ■ 

“ When therefore we refle<ft upon the various means 
which have been employed to prejudice the Weft Indian 
planters, we find ourfelves totally at a lofs to conjefture what 

3 0-2 
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B op K It, Is that coiild extit<S ib much aciiniony againft us j as there 
Vh exifts ndtie of thofe caiifes, which ttfuaHy provoke the envy of 
men, andf exafpcrate their malignity. The Weft Indians are 
not remarkable (with very few exceptions) cither for their 
giganfe| opulence, or an pftentatioas difplay of it, They^o 
not emerge rapidly from j^veriy -and ihffgnificance into cour 
ipicuous noticcl' Such ds poflefs fortunes of diftin- 

gaiftied magnitude, as foine gentlemen of Jamaica arc happy 
enough to do, are not the creation of a day. Their names are 
to be found in the carlieft records of the illand; and their ad- 
ventures were coeval with the firft eftabliflimcnt of the coloay, 
and of courfe their, properties, fuch as We now find them, are 
the fruits of the toil of fucceffive generations. Many there 
are irulpcd who have competencies that enable them to live, 
with' tieconomy, in this Country ; but the great mafs are men 
of opprelTed fortunes, configned by debt to unremitting drud- 
geiy til the colonics, with a hope, which eternally mocks their 
grafp, of happier days, and a rCleafc from their embarraflments. 
Such are the times which we have lately feen, that if fuffered 
to continue, might pofliibiy have given effedk to their exertions, 
and have lifted them out of their diftrefles. But it feems that 
poverty is confidered as the legitimate heritage of every Weft 
Indian planter. They may encounter bfs, and ftruggle with 
adverfity ; but never are Aey to profit of contingencies that 
may enable them to repair the dilkfters of adyerfe fortune^ to 
whicli they are peculiarly fubjeded by their pofition. 

** If the minifter means the min of Ae Weft .Ihdi^ coTo- 
nics,^e may eftebt it by promoting the extenlive cultiva- 
4 tion 
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fJbn of the fugar-canc rn the Eaft Indies,, with a view* to the 
ftipply of any part of the European market j and we have pnly 
equity fo oppofe to power, for we cannot repel injury. Mur- 
murs would be unavailing, and our refentments impotent; 

it* would be a balie defcrtipn of intereft, to fufFer ourfblves 
to be intimidated into a voluntary furrender of right. We 
protcfl; therefore again ft any innovation,, and adhere to the 
fyftem of double monopoly : There we are at anchor ; and 
if there is no- fecurity any where againft the ftorms and 
afflidrions of Providence, fo neither is there againft the,ihju/lice 
of men ; but we ftiall at leaft have the confolation of not fuf- 
fering the reproache.s of our own bofoms, or of leaving accu» 
fers in our pofterity !” 

To foch a remonftrance as the foregoing, refjpedfully but 
firnlly delivered, it is difficult t?o fay, what reply could be 
given. If, however, it is not the wifti or intentbn of govern- 
ment to violate the national faith with the colonies, by de- 
priving them of their monopoly, their apprehenfions on that 
head may be eafily removed. In this important bufinefs fa- 
tisfadion being given, to the reft, if candour were to dic- 
tate an anfwer, although much muft be admitted,, much too; 
might be faid, and honeftly feid, to foften and concilia^.. • It 
may be urged that, however harlh and unkind the condud oE 
the mother-country has occafionally been thought,^ the. eplonies; 
ought not to forget that they are indebted fo her for all that 
they poflefs ; their birth and origin, laws, government,, religioa 
and liberty; deriving from her parental folkitude and, powerful! 

, , , . . gfOte(^ni* 
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protection, every circumftance'tliiLt rdndtPS; them |''rofpcpous iri 
thejnfclvcs> and onviable to others; 10 during tlic; fiitSil aod 
deilruftivc war which terminated in ■ the difmemberment ot’ 
tlic empire, they had their ihare— perhaps more than tlicir 
>fliarcir-^of the general calamity, they svill hot forget that alFof 
them that had fuffered by .capture (Tobago excepted) 
reflored by the peace tar. the bieffings of a Brifrfti conftilhtiori' 
a:^ .government. Perhaps, fince that time, a more liberal po- 
licy,. a more generous freedom, might in fome points ha^e 
been wished and expedted ; 'but it Ihould be remembered; that 
they enjoy, and have Jong enjoyed, as a compehfatibn for com- 
mercial reftr^nt, the privilege of the Britilh market, and the 
benefit of the Eritifli capital. They poffefs too, every charac- 
tcriftick mark of a free people in their internal concerns. They 
are taxed folely by their own reprtfentatives, and have not 
only the image, but tjie fubftance aMb, ofan Eiiglifh cbnftltu^ 
tion. This whole Hate oE commercial fervitude and civil li- 
berty (as a great writer ^ hath well obferved) taken together, 
though certainly not perfcdl freedom, yet comparing it with 
the ordinary circumftances of human natute, may be pro- 
nounced a happy and a liberal condition. 


To the candid and ingenious, I truft I need not offer any 
apology for thus having, in the conclufion of my book, fug- 
gefted confidcrations, which may tend to obviate mifappre- 


(f) Mr. Burke. 
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hfnfibns, remove prejudices, and mitigate anger between CH AP.' 
thofe, who though divided by local fituation, are allied to each V. 
other by the dcareft tics of intereft, affedtion, and confanguinity. 

I have thought this the more ncceflary, as it appears, by the. 
bitternefs and acrimony with which fome men fpcak of the; 
fugar colonies, that their aim is to inftigate the national rc-»' 
fentment, and heighten the publick animofity towards them. 

Inftcad of manifefting a difpofition, ** fond to fpread friend- 
fhips and to cover heats,” thefe gentlemen feem to me to 
exert their talents in mifreprelentations, which can anfwcr no 
other end than to fet the remaining part of the empire at 
variance with each other. I look not in this place to any 
of thofe fanatical writings on flavery and the flave trade, 
which, equally difgraceful to humanity and letters, propagate 
the moft daring and outrageous fallhoods without fcruple 
®r Ihame. I allude to authors of a very different (lamp ; to 
perfons who, having the means of better information, and 
poflening abilities to influence the publick opinion, have fuf- 
fered the prejudices of party to bias their judgment. As a 
man perfonally interefled in the welfare of the fugar colonies, 

I have attempted, by difplaying their importance and value, 
to point out the wifdom and neceffity of lenient councils, 
and a liberal indulgence in the government of this kingdonl 
towards them. In aiming however to encourage forbear- 
ance and kindnefs ■ on the one lide, I have, as a loyal and 
dutiful fubjedt, endeavoured to conciliate alfedtion, and pro- 
mote filial obedience on the other. If the colonifes refledt 
fobcrly, I am perfuaded they will perceive that, in a conteft. 

, 8 ■ with; 



the mother-country, they have hothiag to gain, and 
every thing to lofe. Reflexions of this kind, it is hoped, 
may difpofe to mutual confidence and moderation ; and tend 
equally to promote the welfare of the colonies, and the 
Xrength, profperity, and gloiy of Great Britain I 
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^ of a Committee of the Houfe of Ajfembly of fa- 

maica^ of which the following is an abridgment, was received ‘ 
by the author after a great part of this work was printed off. T’his 
abfraSi is now added, becatife it contains much valuable and authen- 
tick information concerning mojl of the fubfebts difcujfed in this 
volume, The fubfequent tables are fubjoitied for the fame recfon. 
Of thefe, the firft and fecoad are taken from a late publication by 
the Eifl India Company, and are therein faid to have been furnifed 
by the InfpeSlor General of the cufloms of Great Britain. The third 
is a continuation of the fecond, fomewhat differently arranged, in order 
that a fiate of the fugar trade, the refinery, &c. and the home con- 
fumption of that article, during four years preceding the late war, 
and four years fince its termination, may be feen at one view. The 

fourth and fifth are the more valuable, as they contain official inf or - . 

$ 

mation which is not to be procured at any publick department in Great 
Britain. For thefe lafl-mentioned documents I am indebted to the 
kindnefs of fohn Forbes, Efquire, a very difiingnffed member of the 
Houfe of Commons of Ireland to whofe noble and patriotick exer- 
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tions it i/i in a great degree t owing that the trade is now free and 
open in a direSi intercourfe between that Kingdom and the Britijb 
colonies in the Wejl Indies j a trade which every good fubjeSl muji 
rejoice to perceive is daily increafngt inafmuch as that commerce 
which is reciprocally beneficial to her dependencies^ cannot fail ulti^ 
mately to promote the general wealth of the mother ~country ^ 
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Jamaica, Houfe of Aflembly, 

Veneris, die Novemhr is ^ 1792* 


M r. Shirley, from the committee appointed to enquire into, and 
report to the houfe, the ftate of the fugar trade, and the effcft 
which an aft, pafled during the laft feflion of parliament, entitled. An a£l 
for regulating h->e allowance of the drawbacky and payment of the bounty y on 
the exportation of fugar-, and for permitting the import at ton of fugar and coffee 
into the Bahama and Bermuda ijlands, in foreign Jhips, is likely ^t6 have on 
tiiC faid fugar trade ; to enquire into the conf-quences that may follow 
an abolition of the flave*trade &c. &c. reported as follows : 

THAT, in obedience to the order of the houf/, they had proceeded to 
collect the beft information that could be cbt.'ined, to enable them to 
judge of the edefts that mult neceflarily arife from the operations of an 
aft evidently calculated to prevent the price of fugar exceeding. a certain 
ftandard ; for which purpofe the committee thought it proper to compare 
together two periods of time, in which the Weft Ind^a colonies enjoyed 
the bleffings of peace, and in which the quantity of ftigar imported into 
Great Britain from the Weft Indies was nearly the fame, but its value 
very different. The firft period comprehends the term of four years, 
viz. 1777, '773> 1774 j ^nd 1775, (it was not rill the beginning i f 
1776 that the American privateers began to feize Weft India /hip.') j the 
fecond commences with 17!/ 8, and includes the three ftib/cqiient years ; 
During both thefc p riods, none of the fugar colonics weic afffifted.with 
hurricanes ; in the former, the importation of fugar into Great Britain 
amounted to 3,921,781 cwt. from Jamaica, and to 3,762,8:4 c-wt. from 
the reft of the ftigaf colonies} and in the latter to 5,130,085 cwt. from 
this ifland, and to .,563,228 cwt. from the reft of the iflands. 

And it appears from the report of the lords of the committee of coun- 
cil, fubmitted to his majefty’s confideration, that the quantity of tonnage 
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of BritifHvelTels that have cleared outwards from Jamaica alone to all the 
parts of the world, between the 5th of January 1787 and 5th of January 
1788, amounted to 85,788 tonsj and from the books of the Receiver 
General of this ifland, it appears that, from the ift of January to the 31 ft 
of December 1791, it has been 138,149 tons j an incrcafe, in the fpace of 
three years, of 5 2,36 1 tons, of the utmoft importance to the navigation 
of Great Brifdin, giving employment to 5,7®o additional fcamen. 

Many circumftances were favourable to this ifland during the firft 
period, particularly the price of flaves, which, upon an .average of 29 
cargoes, was 34/. lOJ. 31- fterlingp^r head, whereas during the latter it 
has been 47 /. 2J. and is now 59/. is. an advance of 71 per cent. 
the natural confequence of which is, that hired labour has rifen from 1 4 d. 
to i \ d. fterlingp^' day. During the fame, period, the price of lumber 
from America has increafed 37 per cent, faltcd beef frona Ireland 22 
and faired pork loper cent, and in regard to that moft eflcntial article of 
confumption,*hcrrings, (with which our negroes muft be fed) the ad- 
vance is no Icfs than 66 per cent. 

Notwithftanding fo confiderable an advance in the price of herrings, 
the committee perceive, by an account returned by the naval officer, tliat 
during the firft period 76,168 barrels were imported, and that during the 
latter . the importation amounted to 169,051 barrels. 

The committee have further to ftate that, in confequence of the fcar- 
city of wood in many parts of the ifland, a number of fugar eftates are 
obliged to import fuel from Great Britain ; whereby the collieries are 
benefited, and the Britilh navigation encouraged. 

Among other circumftances, likewife, which occurred in thefe two 
periods, fovourablc to the firft, it fippears, from the minutes of the houfe, 
that the taxes raifed in this ifland in i773> *774> *775» 

amounted to 111,422/. os. S^d. fterling, which, on an average, is 
27,855/. 10s. id. eachyearj whereas, in the latter period, the contin- 
gent e>;})enccs of government have encrealed fo cnormoufly, that it has 

been 
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been neceflary to provide, for the laft four years, no Icfs a 'fum than 
409,31a/. ly s. iji. fterling, which, for one year, is 102,328/. 4J. 3 i-d. 
independent of the revenue granted to the crown in 1728. To this rnuft 
now be added, the Britifli pay and fubfiftence of the 20th light dragoons, 
and the pay and fubfiftence of the privates of the 16th and 20th regiments, 
lately arrived from Halifax, which, with the ifiand fubfiftence, and the 
building of barracks, may altogether exceed 45,000 /. fterling. 

The committee, having enquired into the difference of the cxpences 
that attended the cultivation of fugar eftates between the firft and the fe- 
cond period, endeavoured to procure the beft account of the price of fu- 
gars at Britifh markets, and of the balance remaining in the hands of the 
BritiH'! fadtors, at the difpofal of the fugar planters, after dedudling from 
the grofs fales the duties, the infurance, the freight, commiflions, and 
otlier charges of falc, together widi the amounj of the fupplies annually 
exported from different ports in Great Britain and Ireland for the fupport 
of their eftates ; for which purpofe they applied to Mr. Taylor, a mem- 
ber of this committee, and requefted that he would diredt his clerks to 
extradt from his books the fales, not only of his own fugars, but of thofe 
made on eftates entrufted to his care. 

By thofe accounts it appears, that his fadlors in Great Britain fold, 
during the firft period, 4,01 8 hoglheads, weighing 5 1,634 cwf. on an ave- 
rage of 34 J. 8 d. per ni't. and that, during the laft period, they fold 5,314 
hoglheads and 10 tierces, weighing 76,365 cwt. on an average of. 
58J. yd. per cwt. and that the balance at the difpofal of the fugar plan- 
ters, after all dedudlions made, was 18 j. ^{d. per cwt. during the firft, 
and 32J. •xd. during the latter period. 

‘And here the committee cannot but point out to the houfe the ex- 
traordinary advantages refulting to the parent Hate from the culture of 
canes m the Weft Indies i for the above calculations clearly fhew, that;' 
when fugars were felling at 34 j. 8 d Great Britain received out of the 
fales, for duties, fupplies, inliirance, freight, and charges, i6j. 3! </. for 
each hundred weight fo imported and foldj and when felling at 58^. yd. 

no . 
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no Icfs than 26 s, ^d. per cwt. and as the imports of fugar into Great Bri- 
tain from the Britifli Weft India iflands have amounted, on an average 
of the laft four years, to 1,91;?, 328 c-xvt. it muft be evident (though at 
Rrft fight it may appear hardly credible) that Great Britain has received 
annually, from the amount of the grofs fales of fugars, and the purchafc 
of fiipplies, 2,983,161 /. 9.1. 4d. fterling, befidcs the benefits that refult 
to her monied men from an intei'eft of 6 per cent, and to her farmers and 
manufiufturers from the profits of the fugar planiers, which ultimately 
center in Great Britain, or are expended in improvements here. 

The committee have included in the above calculations the duties, 
amounting to 1,442,490/. fterling j for though it may be alledgcd, that 
the revenue 'of Great Britain might derive the fame advantages from an 
importation of fugars from any foreign colony, yet the account of files of 
, the factors in Great Britain prove that the duties arc paid by the plan- 
ters ; that the factors not only dedu( 5 l it out of the grofs fales, but even 
cliarge an intereft on it iintil the fugars arc paid for by the purchaiers; 
and that it depends on the price fugars I'cll at, whether tlie planter fliali 
be rcimburfecl or not. 

The committee having been able to ftate to the houfe the price of 
fugars, and the balance at the difj>ofai of the planters in the hands of their 
factors in Gieat Britain, during thefe two periods of time, it remains to 
Ihcw the efi'eafts that thefe circumftanres liave hae ])er 

The committee find that, during the firft period, there were 775 fugar 
eftates in Jamaica, exporting to Great Britain annually 76, 8^97 hogfheads, 
which weighed at the home markets 980,436 cwt. and the balance at the 
difpolul of the planters beirig 18 j. 4\d. per thefe 76,897 hogflieads 
jicated 900,775/. IIJ. Sd. fterling. 

It is well known that the fugar exported from hence to America 
(amounting, during the firft period, to 408 hogflieads each year) and what 
is fold here for the confumption of the ifland, together with the rum, do 
jiot defray all the cxpcnccs attending fugar eftates, if the purchafc of Haves 
S and 
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and the payment of taxes for the fupport of government are to be added 
to it. The iiigar planter muft draw bills of exchange for thefc two 
articles on account of the balance ftated above to be at his dilpoial in 
Great Britain. 

On a very low calculation, and upon a general average, fligar eftates 
in Jamaica require an annual fupply of fix flaves each, to keep up the 
health, the ftrength, and the number of its labourers. A gang of new 
negroes affords at firft a great proportion of workers j but when they 
become old jand infirm, and when the number of children increafes, 
either new flaves muft be bought, the old ones over-worked, or the pro- 
duce of the eftate be confidcrably reduced. 

It is univcrfally allowed, that two-diirds of the taxes are paid by the 
fugar eftates. 

Thefe two articles being deducted from 900,775/. iis. $J. the 
committee find, that the fiim of 726,992/. 2r. 4//. was the neat proceeds 
of 775 eftates during the firft period, being the whole that the lugar 
planters had to fupport themfelves and families, to educate their chil- 
dren, to pay the intereft of the advances made by their faftors in Great 
Britain, and to difeharge the principal : this being imprafticable, what 
was the confequence ? In the courfc of twenty years, one hundred and 
feventy-feven eftai "s have been fold for the payment of debts, to the totd 
ruin of many induftrious men ; fifty-five eftates have been thrown up j 
and ninety -two are ftill in the hands of creditors ; and it appears, from 
the return made by the provoft-marfhal (who afts in Jamaica as flieriff 
of the ifland)that 80,021 executions, amounting to 22,563,786/. fterling, 
have been lodged in his office, in the courle of twenty years. 

The four laft years afford better profpedls ; for though the price of 
flaves, of lumber, falted beef, pork, and herrings, is confidcrably in- 
creafed, and the taxes are much higher, yet die neat price of fugars to* 
the planter having rifen from 18/. 4l</. to 32J. 2d. per cwt. they have 
begun to pay their debts, and, in confequence of fuch payments, have got 
jinto better credit. — In the courfc of the laft year, 2,181 executions only , 
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were lodgecl in the office of the provbft-marfhal, ainounting to 569,724/. 
fterling, and the quantity of fugars Imported into Great Britain has in- 
creafed from 980,436 cwt. to 1,282,5 14 cror. an increafe of 302,078 
£wt. The committee have further to obferve, that 47 fugar eftates ate 
fettling in this ifland. 

This tnereafe in the value of fugars has been occafioned, not fo much 
by an increafe of confumption in Great Britain and Ireland, as by a 
greater jiemand for foreign markets. It appears that Great Britain, during 
the years 1790 and 1791, exported 277,656 cwt. raw, and 278,391 cwt. 
refined fugars ; which, at the rate of 45 j. per cwt. for the raw, and goj. 
per cwt. for the refined fugars, has added at leaft 1,600,000/. fterling to 
the balance of trade, in favour of the parent ftate. 

And here it may not b«; improper to obferve, that, from the operations 
of an aft limiting the price of fiigars to a certain ftandard, foreign re- 
finers and grocers, not knowing whether the drawback, and payment of 
the bounty, will or will not be allowed, cannot depend on being fupplied 
from the Britilh markets { and fhould the fugars made in the Britifh 
Weft India Ifiands be thereby confined to the conlumption of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the importation exceeding the confumption, tlie fugar 
planters will return again to that ftate of bankruptcy and ruin from 
which they are beginning to emerge. 

The committee have further to obferve, that die produftions of the 
Britilh Weft India iflands are as much a part of the national wealth, as if 
the fame had come to the port of London from any part of Great Bri- 
tain i that every acre of land turned into a ftate of cultivation by the in- 
duftry of the colonifts, is an increafe of wealth to the parent ftate j that 
the profits of the planters center in Great Britain j for whatever price is 
paid for fugar, that money is immediately repaid by the planters to their 
. creditors, or laid out in Great Britain, or expended here in improve- 
ments, which ultimately enrich Great Britain ; that the exports of fugars 
from Great Britain to foreign markets are as beneficial to the Britilh 
trade as the exports of oprn, or any other produftion of Great Brkun ; 

that 
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that it equally incrcafcs the balance of trade in its favour ; that all wife 
nations have always confidered an increafe of wealth as much more ef- 
fentiai than the increafe of any fpecifick tax ; that an increafe of wealth 
produces an increafe of confiimption, and, of courfe, renders every tax 
much more produftive. And the committee beg leave to add, in proof 
of the ftrength of thefe ailments, that from Monfieur Arnould’s ac- 
count of the balance of the French trade at the time the revolution took 
place, it appears that France exported to Italy, Holland, Germany, and 
theBaltick, fugar and coffee, the produftions of her Weft India iflands, 
to fuch an amount, that Ihe received the immenfe fum of 1 20 Vnillions 
of livres annually from this branch of her commerce } and Monfieur 
Arnould adds, that, without it, the balance of trade would have been 
greatly againft her. 

The committee are of opinion that, thefe matters being properly 
dated to parliament, there can be no doubt tfiat jufrice will be done to 
the Britilh colonifts i they therefore recommend to the houfe to inftruft 
Mr. Fuller, the agent of Jamaica, to petition the houfe of commons, 
praying for the repeal of that part of the aft paffed laft feflion, entitled, 
for regulating the allowance of the drawback^ and payment rf the 
bounty i on the exportation of fugary and for permitting the importation cf 
fugar and coffee into the Bahama and Bermuda iftandsy in foreign Jhips, which 
regulates the exportation of fugars from Great Britain to foreign mar- 
kets. As to the meafure of opening free ports in the Bahama and Ber- 
muda iflands for the importation of foreign fugars and cofree, the com- 
mittee are of opinion, that as thefe frigars and coffee are not to be con- 
lumed in Great Britain, but put en depot in warehoufos until re-exported, 
no great injury can arife from it to the Briti/h Weft India iflands j and 
though there may be fome danger that fuch a regulation may giv*e con- 
fidcrable uneafinels to foreign ftates, particularly to France and Den- 
mark, yet if the carrying-trade of Great Britain can thereby be improved, 
it will increafe the Britilh navigation, and add to the fecurity of this, 
ifland. 

The committee having enquired , into the ftatc of the fugar trade, 
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proceeded to confider the confequences that may follow an abolition of 
the flave-tri(te» and are of opinion, that it would not only put a ftop 
to all further improvements in the culture of fugars and coffee>, but that 
it would in time confiderably reduce the quantity :■ 

That it would gradually diminiHi the number of white inhabitants in* ^ 
the ifland, and thereby leflen its fecurity : 

And that it would caufe bankruptcies, create dilcontents, and ulti- 
mately ihterrupt the peace and tranquillity, and affeft the internal fafety^ 
of Jamaica} the confequences of which would be highly injurious to 
Great Britain, and hital to this valuable illand. 

In order to prove that an abolition would confiderably reduce die 
quantity of fugars and coffee, it is proper for the committee to fliew, that 
the queftion of increafe and decreafe in the number of our flaves has nor 
been confidered in its true point of view. No doubt, there is a decreafe, 
owing to the feveral caufes that have been repeatedly urged; but it is 
not fo much the decreafe in number diat' requires a new fupply of la- 
bourers, as the decreafe of effeftive workers. There are many planters 
who aAually pofTels more negroes than they had fome years ago j and yet 
thefe planters will be obliged to reduce the cukure of their lands, if the 
trade ihould be abolUhed. 

For inftance, the committee will fuppole a planter fettling with a gang 
of one hundred African flaves, all bought in the prime of life : Out^f 
thiagang he will be able at flrfl to work, oaan average, from eighty to 
ninety labourers. The committee wiU further fuppofe, that they increafe 
in number;, yet in the courfe of twenty years, this gang will fofar be re- 
duced in point of ftrength, that he will not be able to work more than 
from thirty to forty. It will, therefore, require a fupply of fifty new ne- 
groes to keep up his cftatc; and that not owing to any cruelty, or want 
of good management on his part; on the contrary, the mure humane he 
is, the greater number of old people and yuung children he will have on 
-liis eftate. . This decreafe of :c^tttre will be grsidualj and will not at firft 
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be materially fek j but, in the courle of time, it will reduce Ac quantity 
of fugars and coffee exported to Great Britain by her own colonics f® 
much, that fhc will be obliged to purchiafe, inftead of felling, thefe arti- 
cles at foreign markets, to the great benefit of other nations ; who will 
not follow her example, but who will, on the contraiy, encourage their 
fugar colonies, and extend their cultivation. 

The committee have further to obferve, with regard to the' coffee' 
planters, that it is only of late years that any progrefs has been made irv 
the cultivation of this valuable article. During the firft period, the 
whole of the exports did not exceed 2,1 14,842/^r. and were anmial’j^' 
decreafing. In 1773 and 1774, the aflembly of Jamaica gav£ great en- 
couragement to the coffee planters, both by granting premiums, and 
by publifhing every information that could be procured from thofe parts 
of the world where the cultivation of coffee was fuppofed to be beft un- 
derftood ; But the committee do -not find that fuch encouragements pro- 
duced any effeft. In 1783, the excife on cofiee was reduced by parlia- 
ment to 6 d. per lb, and this alone appears to have given new life to its 
culture. During the fecond period, the exportation has been annually 
increafing, and in 1791 amounted to 2,999,874 There are at pre- 
fent 607 coffee eftates • in Jamaica^ employing 21, on negroes. The 
greater number of thefe eftates are only fettling} and as it requires five 
years before coffee trees can be in full bearing, the committee are of 
opinion, that, in a few years, it will be an article of the firft importance 
to Great Britaim Hifpaniola produced, in 1789, 76,286,530 of cof- 
fee} which, at 90 J. per cwt. is 3,432,893/. fterlingi but it will take 
many years before this unfortunate colony can recover from the dread- 
ful calamities ihe has been, and Hill continues to bej afflidbed with} and 
as France,, before the rebellion of the Oaves at Hifpaniola, expotted to 
Hamburgh, Bremen, Lubcck, Dantzick, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Rufila, fugar and coffee to the amount of * 55,000,000 of livres, the 
committee prefume to think, that Great Britain, by encouraging her own ^ 
coffee planters, has now a favourable opportunity of increafing the va-- 
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luc of her ‘exports to Ruflla ; a moft defirable obje£t>' as the balance of 
trade is confiderably in favour of that empire. . 

The moft numerous clafs of white inhabitants in Jamaica confift of 
the ovcrfccrs, tradefmen, and book-keepers, employed on liigar eftatcs* 
pens, and other fettlements. It appears, from the returns of the difterent 
parifties, tliat there are now 767 fugar cftates, including thofe that are 
fettling, and 1,047 pcns and fettlements in coffee, cotton, and indigo, 
having each thirty flaves and upwards ; and fuppofing that there are, upon 
an average, four white men on every fugar eftate, and one on each pen 
4nd,fcttlement, their numbers will be about 4,000. All the overfeers and 
tradefmen, . and a few of the book-keepers, fave fomething out of their- 
falaries ; and they have no other way of laying out their money but in 
the purchafe of flaves j whereby the tradefmen, if they are induftrious, 
will in time be able to Ict^ up for themfelves in buflneis, and the over- 
leers procure fetdements to retire to when old and infirm. Should the aboli- 
tion take place, thefe ufeful men will hoard up all they can fave, and, 
when they have made up a fmall fum, they will remove, and probably 
fettle in the United States of America. 

The committee have further to obferve, that, from the encourage- 
ment given to overfeers, and the profpeft they have at prefent of inde- 
pendence, they arc now in general a very refpeftablc clafs of people ; 
many being men of good families, and many having had the advantage 
of a liberal education : To this, in feme mcafurc, may be attributed the 
mild treatment of the flaves committed to their care ; for manners have more 
influence on the morals of the people, than even the laws j fuch men 
were not to be had formerly; planters were obliged to hire the firft 
white fnen they could find ; and the committee prefume to think, that th? 
few perfons worthy of credit who have given evidence in favour of the 
abolition, have formed their ideas of the treatment of the flaves in the 
.Weft Indies, from what they might have formerly feen of the condud of 
fuch men. • . ' 

The committee having ftated, that an abolition of the flave-tradc would 
depopulate the country, have fiirther to obferve, that the fame’caufe 

would 
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would produce the fame effect, in the towns* Such metchahts'as have al- 
ready acquired fortunes by trade, feeing no probability of employing 
their money to advantage in the “purchafe of lands in Jamaica, would 
quit the country^ arid cariy away their capitals ; and the traders and 4hop- 
keepers, lollng dicir CutlbniCrs,' wo'ald hoi be able to make fheit annual 
remittances, either to fhelr Correlpbndents or to the manufafturers in 
Great Britain. 

The committee have now to confidcr the confequences of aa abolition 
with refpeft to thofe who, having inherited, bought, or patented, unfcttled 
lands, are now making every exeition to open and cultivate the fame; and 
are of opinion, that thefe valuable men would thereby be d'*own into a 
Hate of dcfpair, becaufe it would put it out of their power cither to fell or 
improve their properties. 

In fuch a fituation, can there be a doubt that every effort will be made 
to fmuggle flaves ? Will not a man face every danger to lave himfelf 
and his family from ruin ? The ifland abounds with creeks and bays, 
where fmall-decked vcflels may ran in at any time ; and in order to pre- 
vent fmuggling, a very confide rable naval force muft be ftationed here, 
at an enormous cxpence. Thele /hips of war muft keep the fea during 
the hurricane months : But, if this duty is to be left to the cuftom-houfe 
officers, unlefs they are fupported by a military force, not one of them 
will be able to do their duty but at the rifk of life ; and fuch will be the 
•difeontents of the people, from fo fevere a meafure as an abolition of the 
flave-trade, that the committee have reafon to apprehend, that even a 
military force would prove ineffedtual. The Haves, feeing the white 
people in a ftate of difeord with each other, would do what th^ flaves 
have done at Hifpaniola ; they would rebel, burn the eftates, and deftroy 
the inhabitants. 

The committee will now fuppofe the foizure of a flave fliip : What is* 
to become of the cargo ? Are the negroes to be fent back to Africa ? If 
they are, what can be more cruel than to expofe them, and the crews of 
the vcffels, to the dangers of a fecond voyage, much more perilous and , 

tedious 
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tedious th&n the firft, and for which they would not be prepared ? But>^if 
they are not to be fent back to Africa, and, on the contrary, to be landed 
here, thefe negroes will immediately become fubjedt to the laws and re- 
gulations of Jamaica; and the legiflature of this ifland will never fuffer a 
number of uncivilized men to be placed in a Aate of freedom, which 
would nnaterially injure the fafety of the country. 

&c. &c. &c. 
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An ACCOUNT of the Value of the WEST INDIA IMPORTS, 
according to the Cuftom-houfe Prices, 

IMPORTED IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS j VIZ. 


YEARS, 



VALUE. 

YEARS. 



VALUE. 

1698 


, 

/C- 629,533 

1722 



,^.1,015, 617 

1699 

— 

— 

586,25s 

1723 

— 

— 

1,087,254 

1700 

— 

— 

824,246 

1724 

— 

— 

1,160,568 

1701 

— 

— 

738,601 

1725 

— 

— 

*. 359.*85 

170a 


— 

476,168 

1726 

— 

— 

1,222,511 

170J 

— 

— 

626,488 

1727 

— 

— 

*.039.5*3 

1704 


— 

489,906 

172S 

— 

— 

1,498,023 

1705 


— • 

706,574 

1729 

— 

— 

*.5*5.421 

1706 

— 

— 

537.744 

1730 

— 

— 

*.57 *.608 

1707 

— 

— 

604,889 

*731 

— 

— 

*.3*0,580 

1708 

— 

— 

592,750 

i 73 i 

— 

— 

*.3*5.458 

1709 

— 

— 

645,689 

1733 

— 

— 

1,618,013 

1710 

— 

— 

780,505 

[ 1734 

— 

— 

1,141,068 

17 1 1 

— 

— 

556,198 i 

*735 

— 

— 

1,460,609 

1712 

— 


648,190 j 

*736 

— 

— 


1713 

— 

— - 

762,248 

*737 



946,423 

1714 

— • 

— 

843.390 

*738 

— 

— 

1.475.9*0 

1715 


— 

999,412 

*739 

— 

— 

1,566,838 

1716 

— 

— 

1,104,188 

1740 

— 

— 

1,185,107 

17*7 

•— 

•— 

1,204,057 

* 74 * 

— 

— 

1,402,986 

17 1 8 

— • 

— 

896,031 

1742 

— 

— 

1,309,886 

1719 

— 

— 

875.353 

*743 

— 

— 

1,404,610 

1720 

— 


1,117,576 

*744 

— 

— 

*.156,952 

1721, 


— 

< 852,529 j 

‘ *745 


— 

1,024,097 
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VEARS. 



VALUE. 

1746 

— 

— 

1,148,124 

*747 

— 


941,116 

1748 

— 

— 

1,615,122 

*749 


— 

1,478,075 

*750 


— 

*>5*4.452 

* 75 * 

•— 

• 

*.444.775 

1752 

— - 

— 

1,428,824 

*753 

— 

— 

*.838,137 

*754 

— 

— 

1,462,601 

*755 


— 

1,867,256 

1756 

— 

— 

1,687,177 

*757 

— 

— 

1,906,147 

1758 

— 

— 

1,858,425 

*759 

— 

— 

*.833.646 

1760 

— 

— 

1,861,668 

1761 

— 

— 

*.953.622 

1762 


— 

1,762,406 

*763 

— 

— 

2,254,231 

1764 

— 

— 

2 = 39*.552 

*765 

— 

— 

2.196.549 

1766 

— 

— 

2.704.1*4 

*767 

— 

— 

2,690,673 

1768 



•2.943,7*7 


YEARS. 



VALUF. 

*769 


— 

2,686,714 

*770 

— 

— 

2,1 10,026 

* 77 * 

— 

— 

2.979.378 

*772 



3,530,082 

*773 


— 

2,902,407 

*774 

— 


3.574.702 

*775 

— 

— 

3.688,795 

*776 

— 

— 

• * 

. 3.340,949 

*777 

— 

— 

2,840,802 

1778 

c 

— 

3.059.922 

*779 


— 

2.836,489 

1780 

— 

— 

2,612,236 

1781 

. — 

— 

2.023,546 

1782 


— 

2,612,910 

1783 

— 

— 

2,820,387 

1784 

— 

— 

3,53 *.705 

1785 

— 

— 

4.400,956 

1786 

— 

’ 

3,484,025 

1787 

— 

— 

3.758.087 

1788 

— 

— 

4.307,866 

1789 

— 


3.9*7-301 

1790 

— 


3,354,204 
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An ACCOUNT of the Quantity of BRITISH PLANTATION SUGAR Imported 
into England^ between the 5th of Jamtiary 1699 arid the 5th of January I755» and there- 
after imo Great Britain^ to the 5th of January 1772; alfo. An Account, for the 
fame Periods, of the Quantity of RAW and REFINED SUGARS Exported : Difiin- 
guifhing each Year, and the Raw frcjin the Refined# 





Imported. 


Raw Sugar Ex parted. 

Refined Sugar Exported, 

YEARS. 



QJj.* A N T 1 T Y . 
rw/. frj . 

/^/. 

QUAKT 

rw/. 

ITY^ 

qrs . 

ihs : 

^AKTI T Y 
fw/. yr/. 


1*6519 

- 

- 


2 

25 

*82,325 

2 

4 

*4.302 

0 

20 

1700 

- 

- ■ 

489,326 

1 

7 

*65.39* 

3 

16 

*7.644 

2 

23 

1701 

- 

- 

435.465 

I 

21 

* 33 . 9*7 

3 

1 1 

3.475 

I 

*7 

1702 

- 

- 

. 259,062 

3 

6 

45.036 

1 

5 

2,908 

2 

24 

1703 

- 

- 

408,914 

0 

1 

84,016 

2 

26 

621 

i 

25 

1704 

- 

- 

3*5.837 

2 

12 

*33.7*3 

1 

8 

*.339 

0 

*5 

T705 

- 

- 

370. *57 

I 

7 

71,822 

I 

7 

690 

3 

zS 

1706 

- 

- 

335.873 

3 

3 

107,217 

0 

16 

1,846 

2 

23 

1707 

- 

- 

388,267 

3 

26 

* 3*.832 

2 

**5 

2,156 

2 

*3 

1708 

- 

- 

377.107 

2 

1 I 

64,180 

3 

6 

2.3^5 

1 

18 

1709. 

- 

- 

397.570 

3 

12 

74.377 

3 

23 

924 

0 

18 

1710 

- 

- 

507,662 

I 

2^ 

**7.075 

2 

5 

2,146 

2 

2 i 

ryii 

- 

- 

366,394 

I 

26 

82,142 

2 

24 

1,800 

2 

16 

171a 

- 

- 

423.54* 

0 

1 

119.567 

I 

B 

8.579 

2 

i 3 

17*3 

- 

- 

503.528 

1 

8 

184,609 

0 

12 

1 3.493 

X 

10 

>714 


- 

512,221 

3 

0] 

158,996 

3 

6 

3>482 

3 

s 

17 * 5 , 

- 

- 

617,414 

3 

11 

* 43.337 

1 

*3 

4.48* 

3 

14 

1716 

- 

- 

684,759 

2 

>6 

161,941 

3 

3 

4.549 

0 

I 

77*7 

- 

- 

763.'75 

3 

*4 

290,179 

2 

I I 

9.993 

0 

X 

1718 

•>< 

- 

566,885 

0 

1 

* 24.375 

f 

13 

13,188 

I 

9 

* 7*9 


- 

544.634 

0 

25! 

167,622 

0 

20 

3,644 

2 

*9 

17^0 

- 

- 

706,385 

3 

20 

121,778 

0 

9 

3 >,106 

3 

7 

1711 

- 

- 

497,6 » I 

0 

21 

66,743 

3 

1 1 

3 > 7 i >6 

2 

25 - 

172a 

- 

- 

6r6,94i 

0 

9 

83,609 

2 

5 

5.245 

2 

2 

* 7^3 

- 

- 

660,766 

2 

9 

63,479 

1 

7 

4.9*4 

2 

12 

1724 

- 

- 

7 29. *33 

2 

*3 

110y08d 

1 

1 1 

5.177 

2 

* 9 * 

1725 

- 

- 

851,952 

2 

25 

147,408 

2 

i 

6.293 

3 

5 - 

1^726 

- 

- 

668,346 

1 

9 

146,915 

3 

22 

8,414. 

2 

7 

1727 

- 

- 

645,158 

0 

I 

1x2,699 

3 

21 

* *.073 

3 

1 

1738* 

- 

- 

972,240 

0 

I 

210,320 

3 

23 

29,134 

I 

4 

1729 

- 

- 

994,761 

3 

24 

I 5^,746 

2 

»3 

13.686 

1 

2 

*733 

■- 

- 

1,024,078 

2 

3 

167,980 

I 

12 

*4.538 

0 

2 J 

* 73 * 

- 

- 

8i8;277 

I 

1 2 

95 r^ 3 ^ 

0 

1 

21,077 

2 

26 

*732 

- 

- 

822,844 

3 

*5 

121,904 

3 

x8 

i6,.5i 1 

3 

18 

* 7-' 3 

- 

^ • V 

1,001,784 

2 

0 

102,274 

0 

5 

57,008 

2 

5 

» 73 V 

- 

- 

695.679 

3 

9 

44 > 93 ^ 

0 

8 

* 3 .i 75 

0 

26 

> 735 * 

m 


903,634 

2 

22 

69,899 

2 


21,070 

1 

0 

* 7 ,j 6 
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Impcrtfd. 


Raw Su^r Exponccl. 

Refined Sugar Exported, 

YEARS. 

*736 



QVANflTY. 
£tV/. qrs* 

877,591 0 

24 

<^IJANTITY 
c*ivt. - qrs> 

S^>S ^9 3 

26 

QUANTITY 
ni’/. yrr. 

19,706 2 

ih. 

24 

*737 

- 

- 

550,900 

I 

10 

40,779 

3 

*7 

**,33* 

3 

6 

1738 

- 

- 

864,252 

I 

0 

49,437 

1 

6 

9, *97 

1 

23 

*739 

- 

- 

95*3073 

3 

4 

633*49 

0 

3 

1 5,881 

2 . 

10 

1740 

- 

- 

706,947 

0 

8 

67,144 

2 

16 

15,046 

I 

9 

1741 

- 

• 

886, 124 

I 

0 

68,450 

0 

3 

1 9,449 

3 

*5 

1742 

- 

- 

7.31,410 

3 

I X 

50,2.31 

0 

10 

12,599 

3 

24 

*743 

- 

- 

8953*34 

I 

26 

15 1,126 

3 

I I 

> 26,674 

3 

*4 

*744 

- 

- 

7243+1 * 

2 

*4 

58,19s 

0 

19 ’ 

17,687 

0 

2 

*745 

- 

- 

6553199 

3 

0 

78,344 

3 

9 

17,689 

0 

I r 

1746 

- 

- 

753 i 472 

I 

*9 

92,826 


2 2 

*3,616 

3 

27 

1747 

- 

- 

608,458 

2 

*4 

5 *, 9-35 

I 

*5 

10,1 1 1 

0 

r 

1748 

- 

- 

982,588 

2 

13 

*15,727 

I 

1 1 

10,801 

3 

21 

*749 

• 

- 

933327* 

3 

9 

127,921 

I 

0 

30,923 

r> 

2 

1750 

- 

- 

9 * 5>344 

2 

5 

107,964 

0 

22 

21,846 

3 

*5 

1751 

- 

- 

825,936 

2 

i) 

43,769 

3 

6 

22,325 

2 

*5 

1752 

- 

m 

825,121 

I 

16 

35 , 7*2 

2 

16 

*3,508 

3 

20 

*753 

- 

- 

1,1 14,084 

3 

26 

55,687 

2 

6 

1 1,224 

3 

7 

*754 

- 

- 

8593*3* 

2 

12 

42,818 

2 

*7 

12,298 

X 

*5 

*755 

- 

• 

1,202,679 

3 

*4 

110,853 

0 

26 

14,364 

2 

1 

1756 

- 

- 

1,051,265 

3 

6 

206,336 

2 

0 

30,017 

3 


*757 

- 


1,230,843 

0 

20 

70,625 

0 

9 * 

16,758 

0 

23 

175a 

- 

- 

1,145,62 a 

2 

3 

220,824 

3 

*4 

62,77* 

3 

0 

*759 

- 


1,199,682 

2 

26 

* 74,234 

0 

9 

107,626 

2 

10 

1760 

- 

- 

*3374,720 

2 

5 

*43,683 

I 

23 

58,650 

3 , 

i 3 

1761 


- 

* 349 * 33*7 

3 

16 

393,324 

0 

*3 

108,891 

X 

7 

1762 


* 

*3444,581 

1 

4 i 

322,253 

2 

7 

87,033 

2 

23 

1763 

• 

- 

*,7323*74 

1 

5 

4 * 3.*99 

3 

22 

102,514 

3 

*9 

J764 


- 

1,488,079 

0 

*5 

* 97,579 

0 

25 

176,302 

3 

23 

1765 


-> 

1,227,159 

3 

18 

149,125 

1 

5 

114,851 

£L 

0 

1766 

• 


1,522,732 

2 

‘9 

129,236 

2 

4 

27,602 

0 

10 

1767 

« 

- 

1,5383834 

I 

3 

209,533 

X 

25 

35,968 

I 

12 

1768 

• 


1,651,51a 

2 

*4 

227,193 

3 

21 

39,273 

2 

27 

1769 


• 

1,525,070 

0 

5 

216,384 

0 

0 

34,041 

'1 

16 

1770 

• 


1,818,229 

t 

23 

*99,738 

i 

9 

43,609 

I 

*9 

» 77 * 

• 

m 

1,492,096 

2 

24 1 

*95,859 

X 

I 

55,210 

0 

*3 
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Total of Home Confumptlon — 1,605,069 2 7, being equal to 114,648 hoglheads of 14 cwt 
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